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These letters were written, mostly to members of my own family, 
while I was on a trip through Europe of fifteen months duration. 

The original intention was to have them see with my eyes the 
various countries that we visited, that they might become more 
familiar with famous places than they otherwise might through 
books. 

Relatives and friends have kindly expressed the wish that the 
letters should be preserved in printed form. 

D. L. B. 



LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 



MoRLEY's Hotel, 

London, June 2gy 1883. 
My Dear Ned: 

As you already know, we left New York on the nineteenth, and 
a cablegram informed you of our safe arrival at Liverpool. We 
passed several very uncomfortable hours before starting, as the 
rays of an almost torrid sun were beating down upon our heads. 
At length the last good-byes were said, and the vessel glided into 
the river. A cold fog soon came in through the Narrows and 
reminded us of warm wrappings. A tender with a number of 
excursionists on board, and among them General Grant, accom- 
panied us down the Bay. They had come to bid farewell and wish 
God-speed to the American riflemen who were on their way to 
England to contend for the honors of marksmanship. The weather 
was beautiful throughout the trip, with the exception of one foggy 
day off the Banks, and the time passed pleasantly. The usual 
concert for the Seamen's Orphanage at Liverpool was a great success. 
Thanks to Mr, Dows* letters, we had seats at the captain's table, 
and were well cared for. The Alaska goes through the water very' 
easily, and is in every way comfortable. There were some three 
hundred passengers on board, and among them many very nice 
people. 
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Some of them were invisible a good share of the time, which gave 
us more elbow-room at table. On the morning of the seventh day 
we found ourselves off the coast of Ireland. We were delighted 
to see land again, and felt our safety secured. At Queenstown, the 
tender took a few of our passengers and the mails, which latter 
reached London, by rail, a day sooner than if carried all the way by 
steamer to Liverpool. A run of twelve hours brought us to 
Liverpool, where we had to wait several hours for high-water before 
landing. At last we entered the dock, and the tender landed us 
with our luggage at the wharf. We had our first annoyance of 
travel at the Custom-House : not that the officials were impolite; 
for they made as little trouble as possible, confining their search to 
tobacco and spirits. In fact, I only opened one trunk. But it was 
the long time it took to examine the baggage of so many people. 
I was much struck at the difference in the way things are done 
here. The Alaska went directly into the dock, that is, into an 
immense inclosure where there are any number of steamers and 
ships. From there, we with our baggage were crowded on a 
tender, or rough steamboat, and taken to the Custom-House wharf, 
a ride of nearly an hour. It was drizzling, or raining, and more 
than one-half the people were obliged to stand without protection. 
If such a thing were done in New York, there would be two 
columns in the Herald^ blowing the arrangement sky-high, and some 
enterprising company would put on a fine boat at once, and give at 
least decent accommodations. This is my first grumble, and I do 
not intend to do much of that, but will content myself with 
taking things as I find them, and not attempt the rSle of reformer, 
worrying myself without doing good to any one. I was exceedingly 
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interested in the Liverpool docks. I had expected to see large and 
important works, but their magnitude and completeness were quite 
beyond any thing I had imagined. They must have cost an immense 
sum of money, and yet I was told that the investment has turned 
out a most profitable one, which gives one an idea of the great 
number of ships entering the harbor. The necessity for them is 
apparent to those acquainted with the high tides of the Mersey, 
whose waters have a rise and fall of eighteen or twenty feet. The 
docks are large basins excavated to the depth of the river, inclosed 
by granite walls and protected by great gates, like those used on 
the locks of our canals. Through these gates, when it is high water, 
the vessels pass in and out, and, at low tide, they rest securely in the 
docks at a great height above the level of the river. The docks 
extend for miles and are large enough to contain, without any 
crowding, the immense shipping of the port. 

Each dock is furnished with commodious store-houses, where 
goods can be securely kept until ready for distribution. Every 
arrangement seems to have been made for the discharging, loading, 
and coaling of a vessel in the shortest possible time, for they 
are furnished with the very latest and best machinery for these 
purposes. 

Our stay in Liverpool was a very short one. After breakfast at 
the Adelphi, we started for London, and, in a rapid journey of a 
few hours, gained our first experience of English railroads and 
scenery. We came here by the Midland road, through a beautiful 
country and a number of manufacturing towns, in a Pullman parlor 
car, that made the trip seem like returning home from New York 
on the Limited. 
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The distance is not unlike, being two hundred and twenty miles^ 
which they run in five hours and twenty minutes, but the road is so 
smooth that there is little fatigue from the high speed. Every thing 
looked fresh and green, and every foot of land seemed to be 
cultivated, but judging from the hay crop which they were cutting,, 
the land was not as fertile as I had expected to find it ; and from 
my observation on this road, I should say that England will be a 
customer for grain and food from some country for a long time, as 
the towns and cities seem out of proportion to the agricultural 
products. 

Tell Tom that as we entered London, I saw some gas-works that 
would have made his mouth water. I should think there were at 
least a dozen holders that were no infants. This was the first 
thing that made me feel we were approaching the city, where we 
soon arrived, and had our trunks put on what they call a four- 
wheeler, with arrangements for luggage on top. I asked the fare 
when we reached the hotel, and was answered in gruff English, 
" Three bob." I asked if he meant shillings ; he said, " Yes," and 
looked at me as if he thought he had caught a green one, whom he 
might have charged twice as much; but he took his money and 
drove across the street to a cab-stand, filled his pipe, and went on 
smoking, stolidly waiting for the next customer. We have rooms 
facing Trafalgar Square, which is about as large as Franklin Square ; 
it was named in honor of Nelson's victory at Trafalgar, where he 
destroyed the French fleet. There is a monument erected to 
Nelson which, I suppose, is well enough, but does not speak much 
for English invention or taste. It consists of a large granite base 
and pedestal, on the four sides of which the principal events of 
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Nelson's life are given in bas-relief; the pedestal is surmounted by 
an immense Corinthian column, with a colossal figure of NeI$on on 
it, and on the corners of the base are four lions in repose. It all 
looks strong, but I can not help feeling that they could have done 
much better. 

Facing the Square, on one side, is the National Gallery, con- 
taining some of the best works of the old masters. The Square 
is not a grass-plot, but is paved with stones that look like the 
cement pavement so much used in Baltimore. 

There are two very fine fountains and several equestrian statues. 
I have described this Square so that you can imagine our surround- 
ings. I have not yet seen much of the city, and am sure it will 
take a long time to become familiar with even a small part of it. 
We have been driving all day, and the impression left on my mind 
is, that there are about twenty Broadways, forty Sixth Avenues and 
every thing else in proportion. As soon as I get fully rested from 
the sea trip, I shall try to take in at least a portion of it. 

I think it would simplify things if I could have Frank Hamlileton 
with me for a few days. With much love to all. 
Very affectionately 

Your father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



London, July 7, 1883. 
My Dear Sister: 

Ned handed me your letter just before our steamer sailed. It 

was very nice to hear from you as we were leaving the shores of 

our country, and all your good wishes for our trip were appreciated. 
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I trust that nothing will occur to mar our pleasure. You ask me 
to write about what I see, particularly about pictures. I have 
visited many collections of them since I have been here, both 
ancient and modern. The National Gallery is only a few steps 
from where we are stopping, and I have been there several times. 
There are rather more than a thousand pictures, and many of them 
are priceless, as they could not be replaced. They represent all 
schools of painting from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth. 
I was very much surprised at the fine state of preservation in which 
I found them ; the color in most of them is as fresh as if only put 
on last year. Some of these pictures, although rich in color, axe 
very crude in drawing. There was one representing a battle where 
the horses looked like wooden rocking-horses, but the color was very 
clear and bright. The great value of such pictures is that they 
represent different schools and the progress of art. There were a 
number of the " Madonna and Child," of the early period : almost all 
art of that time was on religious topics, chosen for the church, conse- 
quently madonnas and saints largely predominate, and it seems 
odd to see figures of monks and nuns introduced into scenes that 
took place hundreds of years before their orders were established, 
or thought of. I suppose the painters thought they ought to be 
there if they were not. Art made its greatest advance in the six- 
teenth and seventeeth centuries, and produced Raphael and a host 
of other artists of the highest merit, and the pictures improved 
accordingly. There is more harmony in the coloring ; th6 deep reds 
are less used and the drawing of the figures is more natural. I 
know that many people say that art has degenerated, and that we 
have no great masters, but my opinion is that the artists of to-day 
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will be the great masters of the future. There is more money now 
than there was in the time of these old painters, and larger prices 
are being paid for pictures at the present time than ever before. 
A. T. Stewart paid for one Meissonier sixty thousand dollars, a 
fortune for one picture, and such cases frequently occur. I have 
allowed myself to wander from what I was writting. After 
Raphael came Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, Velasquez, Murillo, and 
a host of others, and there are specimens of the works of all these 
artists here. There have been whole collections presented and 
rooms allotted to them. Turner, the English artist, at his death 
bequeathed a large number of his pictures to the National Gallery. 
These are in a room by themselves. He also gave some fine land- 
scapes on the condition that they should hang beside those of 
Claude Lorraine, the famous landscape painter of the seventeenth 
century. This has been done, and Turner's *' Dido building 
Carthage " hangs beside Lorraine's " Queen of Sheba," which is 
most exquisitely painted. Rubens has a number of masterly works 
here, among them " The Judgment of Paris," and " Peace driving 
out War." The figures in both these pictures are life size, and the 
flesh looks as if it would hurt to touch it. Each artist whose name 
is found here is represented by his best work. It would take a 
book to describe the fine pictures of the English school. You will 
remember Dore was the artist who is said to have illustrated the 
Bible without having read it : there is a Dor6 Gallery here, where 
no other pictures are exhibited, and the figures are mostly life size. 
One is " Christ going to Calvary." He has descended the steps of 
the temple ; there is a great crowd of people, and the expressions 
of their faces are a study. There is another, *' Christ entering 
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Jerusalem on an A.ss," the people spreading palms in his path \ 
another, '* A Poet's Dream *' ; a man in the garb of a priest, not 
the altar dress, but what they call undress, sitting at an organ, 
playing, and looking out at you with a face full of thought, a 
beautiful female apparition in the background. The picture 
I sat before the longest, was the " Vale of Tears '* ; Christ and the 
cross in the vale of a mountain, the figure of Christ in white, a 
bright rainbow directly over Him, the sunlight coming through and 
lighting the faces of the people below. I have never seen such 
an effect of light. There is a king in robes of gold, standing on a 
rock, and the gold in his dress fairly glistens. It is an immense 
picture, the last one that the artist painted. It gave me great 
pleasure. I have only written of two galleries, and have visited 
a dozen, but they are so much alike that one description is enough. 
On Sunday morning I went to St. Paul's Church ; it is one of the 
largest in the world, and when I tell you that it is five hundred feet 
long in the interior, you will hardly realize what it means. It is 
nearly one-tenth of a mile, but the proportions are so fine that it 
does not seem large. It reminded me very much of the Cathedral 
in Baltimore in form. I suppose there were three or four thousand 
people worshiping, but the church did not seem to have a great 
number in it ; there is nothing in the surroundings with which you 
can make a comparison of size, and you leave it with a feeling that 
you have attended an ordinary church. 

The cross on the top of the dome is four hundred feet from the 
pavement, but, like all the rest, you can not realize it. I drove 
last evening to the Tower of London, and was surprised at its 
extent. It covers some eleven acres and is an immense stone pile. 
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built for a fort, and •formerly had a moat, filled with water, to 
prevent attack, but the water has >een pumped out and the moat 
is now a walk. Many of the crown jewels and much state property 
are kept here. Near the Tower are the London docks, immense 
basins of water artificially formed, into which the shipping enters 
and the gates are shut ; these are like the locks of a canal. This 
protects the shipping from the effect of the rise and fall of the 
tides. They are great works, and made me wonder where the 
money came from to build them. In driving to the Tower, the 
coachman took me through " Houndsditch " and " Petticoat Lane," 
the streets spoken of by Dickens in " Oliver Twist," and explained 
the great changes made during the last few years, Kn the improve- 
ment of the city. 

Have you read the article in Harper s for July, describing Hamp- 
stead Heath? If so, you will be interested to know we spent a 
pleasant day there. On returning from San Francisco some years 
ago, we traveled with an English gentleman and lady. When 
we separated, we promised to let them know when we visited 
London. On learning that we were here, they called on us 
at once, and invited us to luncheon. We had a most charming 
glimpse of English home life. We thoroughly enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of our hosts and the children were delightful. 

Before the repast, one of the little daughters rose and said grace 
in a singularly sweet and unaffected manner. After luncheon, we 
drove for a long time over the Heath. The Corporation of Lon- 
don has purchased a large tract of this land, and is about to form 
it into a park, in order to preserve it to the public. 

The views are very fine, and the land is not unlike Druid Hill. 
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One can almost imagine Dickens saying to his friend Forster, 
"Would you mind muffling up warm and taking a stroll over 
Hampstead Heath ? I know a tavern where we can get a hot chop 
and a good glass of ale." This tavern was called " Jackstraws," 
and is there just the same now. The ** Spaniards " mentioned in 
the Harper^ stands as it has stood for the last hundred years. 
During our drive we visited the grave of George Eliot, and the 
model village of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. George Eliot's 
grave is beautifully situated on the slope of a hill, and the view 
from it is worthy the last resting-place of such a woman. Mr. 
Lewes died three years before her and the ivy she planted on 
his grave is now running over her own. This greatly touched my 
wife and she brought away a few leaves of it. 

I shall write when possible, and hope to have many letters from 
you. 

Affectionately your brother, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

London^ July g, 1883. 
My Dear Mr. Thomsen : 

You asked me to drop you a line while away. I told you I was 

not much of a writer, and I now ask you not to forget that I am 

neither editor nor scribe. London impresses me with its immense 

extent, and what I have already seen to interest me would fill a 

large book. Yesterday we attended services at Westminster 

Abbey. You have read so many descriptions of this immense pile 

of buildings, that I will not attempt to describe them, but will try 

to have you see them through my eyes. 
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We went in at one of the transept doors, and, as there was a great 
crowd of people, sat a long way from the reader. The service was 
a disappointment, and the music far below our expectations ; but 
we listened to an excellent sermon and staid for the Communion 
service, and we feel that it is something to remember, the par- 
taking of the Communion at Westminster Abbey. There was 
not a large number of communicants, and, as there were some eight 
of the clergy in the chancel, it did not take a very long time to 
administer the elements. 

There was no music at the Communion, not even hymns. When 
the service was finished, the clergymen left the chancel one by 
one ; when they reached the nave, two beadles stood, with their 
rods of office, ready to escort them to the vestry. The strangers 
then began to look at the monuments and tablets of the Abbey, 
but we were soon told sight-seeing was not permitted on Sundays. 
By this time the door by which we entered had been filled with 
reading desks, from which the afternoon service was probably to be 
read, and we had to find our way out through the nave and by a side 
door. This opened on a covered way that led to an inclosed court, 
nearly as large as one of our Baltimore squares. Two sides of this 
square were taken up by the Abbey ; the other two were dwellings, 
and very good ones too, occupied by the clergy and others belong- 
ing to the staff of the Abbey. 

We followed the side of the Abbey to find our way out, which 
we soon did by going under an arch, with a large iron gate, into a 
square. When I had first entered the Abbey and had taken my 
seat, I began to look at the building and try to take it in. As I 
said about the service, I at first felt disappointed. I did not at once^ 
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realize its magnitude. From where I was sitting, it was some two 
hundred feet to the other end of the transept. I had supposed 
that having a clock in the church to remind the preacher of the 
time, was an innovation of denominations outside the Episcopal 
<^hurch. But facing me, and in full view of the preacher, was a 
clock that gave the time he occupied in delivering his sermon. To 
return to the buildings : as I said, the transept is two hundred feet 
long, and the nave, including Henry the Seventh's Chapel, which 
is behind what we would call the chancel, but which is called 
Edward the Confessor's Chapel, is five hundred and thirty-one feet, 
almost two of our regular Baltimore squares. The width of the 
transept is eighty feet; of the nave, seventy-five feet; and the 
height is one hundred and two feet ; but all this does not seem 
large, the proportions are so perfect. 

The Abbey is built of a light, rather soft stone, that appears to 
harden by age, and has become dark and dingy, not by any means 
cheerful looking, and the monuments have the same appearance, 
but not so dull, for they are mostly of marble and many of them 
very beautiful. The nave is divided by a screen, so that not much 
more than one-half of it is used at the regular services. There 
seems to have been some fear of settling, or spreading, of the 
Gothic arches over the columns, and they have put square iron 
bars from one column to the other ; these bars look as if they were 
right from the mill, and it struck me that I would cover them with 
some ornamental molding, but, being an American, and not up in 
the antiquity of church decorations, I did not suggest it to one of 
the vestry. As you enter the inclosure at the. north transept, 
you face the church of St. Margaret, which would be a very sizable 
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looking church, if not so near the Abbey. When we came out in 
the square, under the arch, we saw a coach and four horses, a 
coachman, footman and two attendants at the back, all in green 
velvet coats covered with gold lace ; the carriage and harness were 
covered with gold, and the whole turnout was gorgeous. I 
thought they must belong to royalty. There were three of them, 
and I asked a policeman for information. He said they were the 
carriages of the Lord Mayor, the Sheriff, and some one else, and I 
dropped into the crowd to see the officials come out of the church. 

The crowd did not differ from one in Baltimore, except for the 
absence of the colored population. His lordship soon came out, 
preceded by his mace-bearers and attendants, got into his carriage 
and was driven off, satisfying my republican taste, and reminding 
me of a scene in a burlesque. 

London is famous for the strict manner in which Sunday is kept. 
The omnibuses are running and are crowded. On the Thames, 
there are a g^eat number of boats filled with excursionists, but 
they are queer affairs. I saw only one that* had an awning. They 
are like barges, only one deck, and every body sits out exposed to 
the sun and rain. The captain stands in a kind of cage on the 
wheelhouse, dressed in uniform, and as important as the captain of 
an ocean steamer. I suppose there must be some reason for such 
boats, but they appear any thing but comfortable or inviting. 

On the Fourth of July we attended the receptions held at the 
office of our Consul-General and at the residence of our Minister, 
Mr. Lowell. There was a crowd at both places, and a few familiar 
faces. The salaries paid by our Government are insufficient, in my 
opinion. I understand that Mr. Lowell is very popular, and 
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deservedly so; he is a highly educated gentleman, a capital 
talker at dinner, and is filling the position acceptably to both 
countries. 

We enjoyed the drives in Hyde Park. There are less than four 
hundred acres in it, but it is in the center of the city. The 
turnouts are very fine, from the four-in-hand carriages to the 
one-horse victorias. The weather is much warmer than I expected, 
and the light toilettes of the ladies are a charming feature of the 
afternoon drive. The riding in Rotten Row takes place in the 
morning, and the numerous walks are filled with pedestrians at the 
same time. The whole reminds me of one of our inland summer 
watering-places. With kind remembrances to your family. 

Very sincerely yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Continental Hotel, 

Paris, July 13, 1883. 
My Dear Mr. Janes: 

We arrived in Liverpool after a very pleasant voyage, and left at 
once for London. The day was bright, and we had a good view of 
the country. It is highly cultivated, but the farms are divided into 
small lots, and, after all that I had heard of the productions of 
these farms, I was surprised at the crops. They were in the midst 
of haying, and I think that I am within bounds when I say that 
Mr. Pratt cuts more hay from one acre than any I saw cut from 
three. 

After passing through many populous towns, I made up my 
mind that manufacturing largely overbalances agriculture, and that 
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the English must continue to be purchasers of food for a long time. 
We passed through one town which looked so thrifty that I asked 
its name. The guard said it was Luton, and that it was a center for 
the manufacture of straw goods, that the soil of the neighborhood 
produced a straw superior to any other in England, and that men, 
women and children were all engaged in plaiting it. We passed 
through a populous part of the town, and I have never seen greater 
evidences of thrift. The houses stand back from the streets, with 
front yards filled with flowers, and were apparently all built 
from one set of plans, of yellowish looking bricks, which gave them 
a soft tone and an air of quiet that made it a pleasure to look at 
them. It was one of the things we sometimes see, but do not 
forget. 

While in London, I had conversations with different gentlemen 
in the grain business, and was surprised to learn of the large 
amount of grain brought to England from India, and of its fine 
quality, experiments having shown that there is more gluten in it 
than in the wheat from the United States. The long distance it 
has to be brought makes it cost about the same as wheat from the 
States ; but the railroads in India are largely owned and controlled 
by the government. One gentleman said they were paying large 
dividends, as high as twenty per cent., and that they were 
constantly reducing the cost of carriage by rail, and were about 
increasing their storing capacity for the grain at Calcutta. 

It struck me that if this were true, and our operators continue 
their speculations and put wheat in the States at a fictitious price, 
they may awake some fine morning to find themselves without a 
market. 
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London is kept very clean, and there is little dirt to be seen in 
the streets. I felt as much at home as though I were in New York. 
We were very kindly received by the friends my wife made there 
on a former trip. They sent us tickets and cards of admission to 
places that strangers have usually no chance of seeing, and we were 
as busy as possible doing all sorts of nice things. One party invited 
us to dine at the " Star and Garter," at Richmond. This is another 
of the localities that Dickens has made famous. At four o'clock \xi 
the afternoon, our friends drove to our hotel with a fine turnout. 
The way the gentleman handled his team through the crowded 
streets was a sight to behold. We went at a good round trot some 
fifteen miles, and more than half the distance was in London. We 
drove through Richmond Park. This is a domain owned by the 
Crown, containing some twenty-two hundred acres, with plenty of 
deer and rabbit. There were many riding parties, and more than 
half the number were ladies. 

The "Star and Garter" that Dickens wrote about was burned,, 
and the present hotel is a very fine one. The parlors where our 
dinner was served, overlook the Thames, and we had a fine view 
of Windsor Castle in the distance. We started for the city at nine 
o'clock, and came dashing back through the crowded streets, 
reaching the hotel at eleven. It had been a great treat, and the 
drive gave us a better idea of the suburbs and size of London 
than we could possibly have had in any other way. The Winans 
and Whistlers were many of them in the city, and we met them 
frequently. It was a great pleasure to see familiar faces, and 
seemed like a re-union in Hollins Street. 

We went to Covent Garden to hear Patti and Scalchi. Among 
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other operas, we heard them in " La Gazza Ladra,*' one not often 
sung. Covent Garden is not as brilliant as our Academy of Music 
on opera night. The boxes have dark curtains, which detract much 
from the brightness to which we are accustomed. The orchestra 
was superb ; there were one hundred performers, and the audience 
encored the overture, something I never heard' before. The 
chorus was better than any Mapleson brings to the States. The 
performance was perfect, and Patti and Scalchi were enthusiastically 
applauded. There were some half-dozen of the best theaters 
within five minutes' drive from our hotel. There are, of course^ 
great crowds of carriages in the London streets, but the policemen 
stand in many places in the middle of the streets, keeping the 
carriages in line (those on one side of the street running in an 
opposite direction from those on the other), thus preventing a 
block. They have certainly learned to manage a crowd, and 
do it very quietly and pleasantly. 

I was pleased with London, and, like most others, impressed with 
its magnitude, which you especially feel when you drive through it 
into the country. There have been a great many improvements 
made in the last twenty years, and they are going on now making 
new avenues and widening streets. 

The neighborhood of Covent Garden Theater, where the Italian 
opera is given, was formerly the resort of thieves ; now it is all fine 
streets with blocks of good buildings. They seem to have the 
nerve to tear down and build up. There are several neighborhoods 
where this is being done. High Holbom is a striking instance. 
It is an important thoroughfare where country teams come 
into London from over the Bridge. There was formerly a hill 
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where teams would get stalled and obstruct the thoroughfare for 
squares, but they went to work and built the Holborn Viaduct. 
This rises so much above the streets it crosses, that, when driving 
over the Viaduct, you are on a level with the tops of the four story 
warehouses. We were stopping at a hotel on Trafalgar Square. 
There is a fine avenue leading from this square to the Thames, 
near Westminster Abbey, and to make this, the city purchased a 
ducal residence and removed it, at a cost of five hundred thousand 
pounds. This was not a bad neighborhood, but business required 
the opening, and the new spaces are filled with fine, solid buildings. 
We left London yesterday morning, and came on to Paris by way 
of Folkestone and Boulogne. We crossed in one of the fine new 
boats, the rickety old ones being traditional. We are very comfort- 
ably located in rooms overlooking the gardens of the Tuileries. 
Paris, like London, impresses you as immense, but when you are 
on an elevation and see the whole city, you realize it is not as large 
as London. There are any number of little steamers running on 
the Seine, that carry you four or five miles for two cents ; and at 
the end of the route, there is a kind of miniature Coney Island, 
where there are all sorts of out-door performances. The cheap fares 
and the amusements offered take many people there who enter into 
the fun for all it is worth, and enjoy it with all the vivacity that 
the French people possess, and that is a great deal. 

With kind regards to Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. James and all 
other friends, 

I remain very sincerely yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Paris, July 15, 1883. 
My Dear Ella: 

Your mamma has written you of our safe arrival on this side, our 
sojourn in London, and the meeting with home friends. I will now 
send you my first impressions of Paris. Yesterday was the French 
*' Fourth of July," and the amount of bunting thrown to the wind, 
and singing of the Marseillaise, surpassed all that I have ever 
experienced of the Star-Spangled Banner. There was a review of 
the troops in and about Paris, of the fire brigade, and police. All 
the people were out in holiday clothes, men in their blowses, and 
country people in quaint attire ; thus giving the streets a kind of 
kaleidoscopic effect. The next time you are in New York try to 
visit the- "Siege of Paris" ; it will give you a very good idea of this 
city. I recognized the race-course and the Seine from the New 
York views. Take the book that gives a description of different 
objects, and you will have a pretty correct idea of how Paris looks 
from that point of observation. The buildings here remind me very 
much of Chicago, as it has been built up since the great fire, only 
there are miles on miles of such buildings, facing wide boulevards 
and streets. The Bois de Boulogne is a park of two thousand 
acres, once a crown domain, but it was given to Paris on condition 
that the city should spend on improvements four million francs, in 
four years. This park is largely wooded but is not as picturesque 
as Druid Hill, being almost level. The Seine skirts one side of it 
behind the grand stand at the race-course, which is in the Bois at 
the most distant side from the city, so that the people drive to the 
races through the Bois, as if Pimlico were on the outer edge of 
Druid Hill Park. 
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The lakes are made from the water of the Seine ; but it must be 
brought from a long distance, as they are higher than the river at 
this point, and the water is carried from one to the other in 
cascades over rocky formations which produce a beautiful effect, 
the levels being different. In various parts of the Bois are pretty 
cafes, with a great number of tables under the trees, lighted by gas 
at night and frequented by crowds of people in the afternoon, 
when the drives are filled with fine equipages; all is gay and 
bright. 

The Bois is, in fact, a large, fine park. The Champs Elys^es 
leading to it is a magnificent avenue, one and one-third miles long, 
beginning at the Place de la Concorde, and ending at the Arc de 
Triomphe. It is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet 
wide, paved with blocks of wood, and as smooth as a nicely laid 
floor. The Place de la Concorde commences at the garden of the 
Tuileries, and must be one thousand feet square, with magnificent 
fountains and monuments. On the fourteenth of July one of 
the monuments is covered with mourning-wreaths which recall the 
loss of Strasbourg. 

The ''Obelisk of Luxor," presented to Louis Philippe by 
Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and brought to Paris at the 
expense of two million francs, is in the Place, so that, as you drive 
on to the Champs Elysees, you see the Arc de Triomphe at one 
end and the Obelisk at the other. The Place de la Concorde has 
had a sad history. It was formerly a rough, wild place, and 
continued so until Napoleon had the ditches by which it was 
surrounded filled up, and made it the beautiful place it is now. 
Until this was done, it was the scene of frequent murders and 
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robberies. During the French Revolution, and while in -its rough 
condition, it was the place where the guillotine stood, and Louis 
the Sixteenth was beheaded here in January, 1793. From that 
date to May, 179S, there were nearly three thousand persons 
beheaded on this Square, Marie Antoinette included. If this 
record be not ghastly enough, my imagination can not suggest any 
that could be. On the Champs Elys^es the buildings stand back 
from the streets so far, that there are before them small squares 
filled with trees, where the customers of the popular Concert 
Cafes sip their drinks at small tables, the whole brilliantly lighted 
during the evening. The walks on each side of the streets are 
lined with chairs, which are let for a small sum to the people who 
spend the afternoons there to see the driving. At no point on 
the street do the houses come nearer the walks than fifty feet ; 
this makes it look much wider than it is. The Arc de Triomphe 
is a structure of stone, seventy-two feet deep, one hundred and forty- 
six feet wide, and one hundred and sixty feet high, with arches 
through it both ways. There is a stairway built in the wall by which 
the top is reached, and there are a great many people on it every 
afternoon, as from it can be obtained a good view of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the city. The carriage roads lead around the Arc, 
and, after passing it and entering upon the avenue bordered by large 
grass-plots, you seem to have already entered the Bois, but it is 
nearly half a mile before the gates are reached. 

The buildings that surround this part of the city form the 
American quarter, and look pleasant enough for any body to live in. 
If I have succeeded in giving you a definite idea of the Champs 
Elys6es and the Bois, I will say it is more than I had before coming 
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here. Paris is a difficult city for a stranger to become acquainted 
with, there are so many central points. The Arc de Triomphe is 
one, the Place de la Bastille another, the Madeleine Church 
another, and so on. The streets radiate from these points, as they 
do in Washington from the Capitol, so you will see this has a 
tendency to confuse the cross streets. It was the policy of 
Napoleon III. to destroy, as far as possible, the crowded, narrow 
streets that were the hot-beds of revolution, and these centers were 
planned with that idea in view. The narrow streets were, in most 
cases, crooked, so that when barricaded it was difficult for artillery 
to reach them. Where they were formerly, there are now fine 
boulevards and wide streets, making Paris a beautiful city. The 
architecture is not striking, the houses being much of one style. 

There is another thing which confuses a stranger ; one boulevard 
will have many names ; for instance : the boulevard that starts at 
the Church of the Madeleine, begins as the " Boulevard de la 
Madeleine," then goes on as that of " des Capucins," then " des 
Italiens.** You can see how confusing this is to a stranger. The 
Grands Boulevards have many caf^s on them, with small tables 
under awnings in front, where people sit and sip their coffee and 
liqueurs; and a Frenchman will put more time into drinking a pony 
of brandy and smoking a cigar than a man of any other nation. 

There is as much difference between people as between cities* 
The Parisians are volatile, and a revolution at any time would not 
be surprising, while Paris itself is very unlike London. London 
seems heavy, and to me the atmosphere was depressing, while in 
Paris every thing is bright and exhilarating. I contracted a cold 
on board ship, which I could not get rid of in London, but it left 
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me at once on my arrival here, and I am now quite well, though it 
has rained more or less every day. 

I have visited the National Library, and I was as much inter- 
ested in it as in any thing I have seen here. It was established in 
1360, and contains over two million volumes of printed books, 
about one million of which are accessible to the public. I first 
entered the working-room, where are desks for eight hundred 
people ; the Library furnishes the ink, but each student his pens. 
There are some books there so rare and valuable that the 
attendant stands by the student while he is using them. 

I was shown one room where the rare volumes are kept in cases. 
Many of these are only allowed to be seen in a lock-box with a 
glass cover. There are beautiful books, written on parchment 
before the art of printing was discovered, that look as fresh as if 
written five years ago, and the penmanship is a marvel. 

There are also about eighty thousand manuscripts, some of 
them by famous French authors. These to me were very interest- 
ing. There are bindings in carved wood and leather, studded with 
precious stones. There is a large room of engravings to show the 
progress of that art from its infancy to the present time; also a 
room filled with charts and maps from the earliest period ; another 
of metals and curios ; and a reading-room for the public, where all 
the well known magazines of the world can be found. 

When you leave this building, you feel as if you had seen a 
library for the use of the people as well as for scholars. 

I shall write you next from Germany. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Paris, July 17, 1883. 
My Dear Tom: 

Your letter of July 2d has just come to hand, and I suppose you 
will not mind hearing something about Paris. Among many other 
places, I have visited a new theater here, just behind the Grand 
Opera House, called the " Eden." I will try to describe it to you. 
We entered by a common-looking passage, gave up our tickets, and 
found our places. All the ushers are women. The passages were 
rather gloomy, but when we were ushered into the theater we felt 
as if we had entered Aladdin's Enchanted Palace. 

The theater is large, the architecture Moorish, and the decora- 
tions harmonize so well that it seems like fairy land; It is 
in the best taste, the colors in the frescoes in the ceiling, though 
pronounced, blending beautifully. There is a parquet backed by 
loges tastefully draped, and one gallery or dress-circle. Behind 
this, the foyer is wide and extends around the whole circle and to 
the front of the building, giving ample space for promenading. To 
the right and behind the foyer are restaurants, separated from it 
only by columns. To the left is a room called the "Indian 
Room," with a rocky formation at one end, where a female 
orchestra from Vienna was playing. All these rooms are as 
brilliantly decorated as the theater proper. If I have succeeded in 
giving you an idea of the house, you can realize how fairy-like it is. 

The ballet was called ** Excelsior," and was made up of twelve 
tableaux, each a separate ballet, but all to represent Progress, and 
I will try to describe some of them to you. The first tableau was 
Light driving away Darkness. The curtain went up, and there 
stood a beautiful woman, representing the Spirit of Progress and 
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Light ; the Evil Spirit was just visible through the darkness. The 
woman arose, wearing a black cloak and what seemed to be silver 
chains, threw off the cloak and chains directly, and at her word the 
Spirit of Darkness disappeared. All the scenery representing 
Darkness went down through the floor, and there stood the corps 
de ballety as the bill said, four hundred and fifty strong, and I do 
not think it was over-stated. The stage must have been quite sixty 
feet wide and one hundred and twenty-five feet deep. It was the 
prettiest transformation I have ever seen. Then the ballet 
commenced with some splendid evolutions, every person on the 
stage moving, a picture you would not forget. 

The next tableau was the application of steam to boats. This 
commenced by a man coming in, who had won the first prize in a 
rowing match. He was feasted and invited to take a drink. Then 
the fellow who took the second prize came in, and was awfully 
cross about loaing the race, and about to whip the first prize 
man, but, instead, they shook hands and went to the river. They 
seemed very much surprised at what they saw there, when a steam- 
boat put in an appearance, and number one and number two got 
very wrathy and knocked her all to pieces with axes, when presto ! 
the whole scene instantly changed, and there stood New York and 
Brooklyn joined together by the Bridge, excellently repre- 
sented, with cars running back and forth upon it, and a big 
ocean steamer sailing slowly under it, and the Capitol at Wash- 
ington dimly seen on a hill in the background. This was all 
so very real to us. Then followed a ballet to represent it all, and 
it was very beautiful, the only word to express it. The next was 
the Telegraph. It opened with Volta studying over his galvanic 
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pile, generating electricity, when the Spirit of Progress appeared 
and the discovery came to him. About this time the Spirit of 
Darkness put in an appearance, to cross Volta's purpose. He 
approached the pile and touched it, receiving a shock that made 
him dance a hornpipe, when every thing changed again, and there 
at the back of the stage stood a telegraph office, the sign in good 
English, and an American flag on each side. Rushing out of the 
office came the corps de ballet^ dressed as telegraph boys, who 
executed a beautiful dance, each one holding up an envelope. I 
thought the United States came in for a good share 'in the 
Progress. 

The next was the Suez Canal, and the representation of a 
simoon, or sand gale. A lot of Arabs were evidently fighting the 
progress of the Canal, when the wind commenced blowing clouds 
of sand; all the characters cast themselves on the ground for 
protection, men on horseback rushed backward and forward at the 
back of the stage, while the sand-clouds were managed by gauze 
drawn in front, one thickness after another, until it was very dark. 
As this gauze was drawn across, it looked exactly like flying clouds 
of sand. These soon passed away, revealing a charming view of 
the Suez Canal, and people of all nations. Then followed an 
Oriental ballet which was gorgeous, in which Arab girls and twenty 
or thirty little black slaves made a great variety of color. In the 
dance, a pyramid was brought on the stage, and the girls ranged 
themselves on its steps, forming a living pyramid with the principal 
dancers at the apex, the slaves and Arabs lying around on the floor 
at the base, and all in motion, the girls on the pyramid waving 
their arms and all the other girls either marching or dancing. 
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You can imagine how striking all this was. Then followed three 
tableaux, representing the successful opening of the Suez Canal^ 
with a tribute to M. de Lesseps, and the cutting of the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel to the tune of the Marseillaise. Then 
appeared a medallion of M. de Lesseps, draped by the French 
flag. Finally, a grand ballet representing the costumes of alL 
nations. 

Light and Peace were triumphant over disappearing Darkness^ 
and the whole was very splendid. 

I took a long walk Sunday morning, and was surprised to see so- 
few stores open. I supposed they would be very generally open ; 
but there were not more than one or two on a block, and on many 
squares there was not one. Where building was going on, the men 
were at work the same as any other day. This seemed hard on the 
men, but I was told they took their holiday on Monday. In the 
days of the Commune, they had great difficulty in preventing these 
men from destroying the Louvre, with its priceless art treasures* 
Some of the most valuable were removed. When in the National 
Library, I could not help thinking what a loss to the world its 
destruction would be, yet the wild beasts would not hesitate one 
moment to destroy it, were their passions once aroused. It has 
long been my opinion that France is living over a volcano ready to 
burst forth at any time. They are getting tired of a Republic, and 
I do not see where the man is to come from whose brain and hand 
are firm enough to govern this people. Their only principle is 
resistance. You recollect that only one year ago, on the 14th of 
July, their national fete, the Communists marched to the HStel dt 
Ville and tried to make the city government abdicate and give 
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them the rule. If they are to have trouble, I hope it will not be 
while we are here. 

Very sincerely yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Paris, July 25, 1883. 
My Dear Mr. Parsons : 

I received your kind letter while in New York. I have been so 
much engaged that I have not had time to write, but will now 
answer, thinking you will be pleased to hear what we are doing on 
this side of the water. In the first place, I feel that I am a long 
way from home, and you can hardly realize the pleasure it gives to 
hear from the American side. 

We had a very pleasant voyage on the Alaska. It was like a 
trip to New York on one of your Sound boats. The steamer is 
well balanced, the form, or pitch, of the screw must be well-adapted 
to the model, and she went through the water without the least 
tremble or roll. As the sailors say, *' she is as steady as a church.** 
I begin to think that I am something of a sailor, as I did not find 
myself seeking the seclusion which the cabin grants, as so many 
others did. A lot of fellows in the second cabin gave concerts 
with banjo accompaniment. They were not specially good, but it 
does not take much to amuse people at sea. We had a Rifle Team 
on board and they held a mock court to try one of their number 
for theft. They were bright fellows, and they filled up an after- 
noon with no end of fun. After being shut up for days, we are not 
so particular at what we laugh. A little fun goes a great way. 
Some Englishmen were our vis-a-vis at table. They were merry 
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companions, and* we had a jolly time. We had a fine, large, state- 
room which seemed to call for special attention from the stewards. 
We felt that we could stand the attention. 

We arrived safely in London, and spent much time while there 
in visiting picture galleries, churches, etc. I attended a service at 
St. Paul's one Sunday morning, and heard some organ playing 
which reminded me of Greatorex. The pedals were used as he 
used them, and the way the sound went up through the grand old 
church was superb. The organ was in the chancel, but that would 
make a church capable of holding as many people as the Center 
Church in Hartford. The choir was near the organ, and to get a 
pleasant effect you had to be near the choir, as the sound when 
under the dome was rather confused ; so much so, that it seemed 
as if there were two choirs singing the Te Deum. The organ- 
playing pleased me most. 

I attended services in Westminster Abbey, but the organ was 
under repair, and would not be completed until January, so I heard 
nothing worth listening to, but hope to hear the organ belonging 
to the Abbey when I return to London. 

Since arriving in Paris we have been very busy. We went one 
night to the Grand Opera and heard Meyerbeer's Prophet splen- 
didly given, particularly the Coronation Scene. There must have 
been five hundred people on the stage. The Opera House is now 
the largest theater in the world. The decorations are in old 
gold, and the effect is gorgeous. The building covers an area of 
nearly three acres, but contains seats for only a little over twa 
thousand persons. The Opera Houses at Vienna, Milan, and 
Naples seat a greater number. The foyer extends the width of 
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the building and is one hundred and seventy-five feet long by forty 
feet wide. It is a most elaborately decorated room. Money must 
have been spent without stint upon it, but this room, as well as the 
theater, requires a strong light to bring it out. The grand stair- 
case is of white marble and its handrail of Algerian onyx. 

I have been to Vespers at Notre Dame, the finest church I 
have yet seen, and heard some organ-playing that I should like 
to have had you hear. There is an organ in the chancel near the 
altar that accompanies the choir, and another over the front 
doors, I should say fifty feet from the floor. This is a large, fine 
instrument. It has eighty-six stops and between five and six 
thousand pipes. There is no loft for singers, only a place for the 
organist. 

I went to Vespers to hear the large organ, but thought I was 
going to be disappointed, as the chancel organ accompanied the 
choir, but after the hymns the large organ came in with splendid 
effect. I can not describe it. It would have to be heard to give any 
idea of it. There were some solos during the service ; one voice 
was like a high note from a locomotive whistle, unpleasant at first, 
but it grew on me after awhile. The first sound was so striking, 
that I turned to the gentleman with me and said, " Look out for 
the locomotive ! " I only wish that you could be with me, I think 
you would enjoy every thing as much as I do. 

Please remember us with kind regards to your wife and all old 
friends in Hartford. 

Very sincerely yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Paris, July 2T, 1883. 
My Dear Mrs. Pettiborne: 

In your last letter to J you requested me to write to you. I 

am glad you think that any thing I can write will be of 
interest. Of course you have heard of our nice voyage across the 
ocean, and of our doings generally since, so what I write will be on 
my own account. We have settled on our positions on this trip, 
and have agreed what each shall do, so you need not worry about 
us. My companion has already had her European experience with 
you last year. I am somewhat stupid in my department, and am 
apt to leave some of the traps behind, when you should see the 
time I make putting back for them, and hear us laugh at my short- 
comings. I started from home with the firm intention of keeping 
my temper, and have succeeded pretty well, so far. I often 
think of you in the same circumstances. Once in awhile, 
however, I speak my mind in about the best English I can 
command, after which I subside, and let my companion settle 
things. She says it is as good as a play, and we always end with 
a hearty laugh. A few days since, we made arrangements to visit 
the palace at Versailles, and engaged the '* Tally-ho ** to take us 
out. We were a party of nine Baltimoreans, all friends of yours. 
The coachman said his horn was broken and he could not furnish 
one. We told him " No horn, no Tally-ho," and the horn was 
produced. The hotels here are built around a court into which 
you drive under an arch-way. We sent the Tally-ho first to the 
Hotel " L*Ath6n6e " for those of our party stopping there, and it 
then came rattling into the court of the Continental for us. I 
think all the people of the hotel were out on the balconies to see 
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US oflf. We were finally ready, and the driver — he drove splen* 
didly — gave his whip a crack, the guard blew his horn, and we 
went into the streets with a vim. We drove out through the 
" Champs Elys^es " and the " Bois de Boulogne " on to the road, 
the driver still cracking his whip, the guard still blowing his horn» 
and the people running out of the small shop/S to see what was the 
matter. Our first stopping-place was the palace of St. Cloudy 
which was Burned by the Germans, but we did not dismount. We 
had been waiting for days for pleasant weather to make this 
trip, and were rewarded for our delay by selecting the very day 
it rained the hardest. From the Bois to Versailles it simply 
poured ; but this only added to the general hilarity and to the 
picturesqueness of our appearance, as hooded and cloaked and 
snug under umbrellas, we dashed on through the driving rain and 
the quaint little towns. The laughter of our fresh young girls 
mingled with the clatter of the horses* hoofs, the incessant music of 
the horn, the barking of dogs, the cheering of the small boys and 
the general sympathetic uproar of every thing alive on the road» 
At last — Versailles ! We were made as comfortable as possible at 
the H6tel du Reservoir. 

Our Hollins Street chaperone ordered the breakfast and — ^we 
were not disappointed. Then followed the sight-seeing at the 
palace which has witnessed so much of the lavish gayety of the 
Louis and which from 1871 to 1875 was used for the meetings of 
the National Assembly. They say that there are four miles of 
pictures here, and I do not think it is over-stated. Many of them 
are superb. 

Horace Vernet's battle pictures are marvelous. There is one. 
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an encounter with the Arabs in Algiers^ where there is a charge of 
cavalry ; the horses seem to be coming out of the canvas at you, 
and there is an Arab running to get out of the way, and you 
feel, when looking at him, that he is making the best time on 
record. 

I have never seen such action in a picture. These paintings are 
of immense size, one about fifty by thirty feet, all the figures life 
size, and they almost seem to move. There are some pictures 
of Italian battles that are good ; but Napoleon III. seems to be 
the central figure, and they make you feel they were for his glori- 
fication, as I have no doubt they were. They show you the suite 
of rooms occupied by Marie Antoinette. They are well enough, 
but not as fine, or one-half as comfortable, as rooms in a first- 
class dwelling with us. The bedroom of Louis XIV., with its 
furniture, is also shown — a fine room with lots of gilt, but it 
does not look particularly comfortable. The funniest thing of all 
was to see a crowd of Cook*s Tourists rush into a room, listen to a 
little speech by the guide, and rush out again. 

What they saw or heard to remember was more than I can 
understand. Returning from Versailles, we stopped at Grand 
Trianon, a pretty villa built for Madame de Maintenon. The cele- 
brated trial of Marshal Bazaine took place in one of the salons of 
this villa. There is also a curious collection of state carriages 
from the time of the First Empire to the baptism of the Prince 
Imperial. 

We also visited Petit Trianon, a favorite residence of Marie 
Antoinette. We stopped at the Sfevres factory, and were shown 
through the establishment. Some of the vases were splendid 
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specimens of art. We returned to Paris, meeting the crowds of 
carriages in the Bois, and feeling we had had a memorable day. 
While in London, we consulted Sir William Gull, and he advised 

me to take J to Wildbad, in the Black Forest, for the benefit of 

the baths and the air of the pine woods. We are now ready to 
leave. We have remained in Paris a little longer than we 
originally intended, on the invitation oi Stanley Gary to assist 
at the celebration of his twenty-first birthday. He gave a splendid 
dinner, surrounded by familiar Baltimore faces. Just as we 
were sitting down at table, a telegram arrived from his family at 
home, to which we added our heartfelt congratulations. 

You will hear from us directly we reach Wildbad, and we hope 
for the. best news from your side of the water. 

With love to all, affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Wildbad, Wurtemberg, August 6, 1883. 
My Dear Col. Allan : 

We arrived at this quaint watering-place a few days since, and 
upon reaching the hotel we were handed the mail, in which were 
some papers which I opened first and saw The Week. 

I threw them on the table, remarking to my wife, " I wonder what 
advertising scheme this can be, that the papers should be sent to 
me to the Black Forest of Germany." After reading my letters I 
took them up again, and you can judge of my astonishment when I 
saw the familiar name of McDonogh School. I was the more 
surprised as I had not heard that you contemplated the enterprise 
of publishing a paper. Please say to the boys that I think they 
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deserve great credit for the handsome way in which they have done 
their work. It seems so home-like, and brings you and your life so 
clearly before me. I have read every word in The Weeks, that 
I have received, and I could see all that was going on, from the 
measuring of the milk to the gathering of the birds' eggs. The 
daily life of the school is capitally given. The pastor of the church 
here is the Government Inspector of Schools, and through an 
invitation from him I visited them. The children were from six to 
twelve years of age. The teaching did not seem different from 
your method, being largely from the blackboard : the writing, for 
children of their age, was remarkably good, and it surprised me 
that they all wrote so much alike. They sang some of their songs 
for me, that were very hearty, and, among other things, a church 
choral that pleased me very much. Each note was given its full 
value, and the young, clear, cutting tone of the voices made it 
very effective. The hours of teaching seem to me almost barba- 
rous for such small children as most of them were ; the schools 
commence at seven o'clock in the morning and continue till twelve 
noon, and, in the afternoon, from half-past one until six, with times 
of intermission for recreation. The church bell rings at a quarter 
before seven for school, and, as we saw the children going by this 
morning with their knapsacks on their backs, we tried to think what 
the reason could be for these hours, and we came to the conclusion 
that as the children were largely from poor families, this arrangement 
was made to have them cared for while the parents were at work. 
As we returned to the hotel after our visit to the schools I 
described the McDonogh to the pastor, and, among other things, 
told him of the paper you are publishing, giving the daily life of 
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the scholars. He was very much interested and asked to see one 
of them. He was surprised at the workmanship displayed, and 
much pleased when I gave him the papers and told him that I 
would send you his name as a regular subscriber. I also said I was 
sure it would please the Editorial Department if he would occasion- 
ally write them about the schools here. He speaks very good 
English, but I think he would prefer writing in German. 

We passed two pleasant days at Strasbourg. Since the Germans 
have been in possession they have erected immense fortifications 
that are now completed, and it looks as if they meant to stay. The 
cathedral, with its famous clock that does almost every thing but 
talk, is one of the great sights here. A crowd of people assemble 
to see the clock when it strikes the hour of noon. As it begins, a 
door opens and the twelve Apostles march out and walk around 
the Saviour, who stands in the center, bowing as they pass. 

While this is going on, a cock, perched on a pinnacle, flaps his 
wings and crows three times. After all this, the Saviour crosses 
Himself. There is an astronomical face to the clock on which a 
pointer shows the signs of the Zodiac, and a revolving globe 
exhibits the position of the earth at the hour you are observing it \ 
the Saints* day of the Church, and other things ** too numerous to 
mention,** as the advertisements say. This clock is in the cathe- 
dral at the right of the High Altar, and if Mass is celebrated at 
twelve, all these performances must be going on at the same time. 
This cathedral was commenced in the fourteenth century and is 
not yet completed, only one of the spires being finished. There 
is now in the cathedral some fine stained glass, presented by 
Charlemagne to the church that preceded this. Many of the old 
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things were destroyed in the French Revolution, but there are 
many left also. There is one wrought-iron gate made in the 
seventeenth century, which is a fine specimen of art in iron- 
work. 

We were shown through the cathedral by a Christian Brother 
who spoke English well : a fine-looking man, to whom we took a 
fancy. An old Protestant church called St. Thomas is shown to 
strangers as one of the sights. There is in it a fine monument 
erected to Marshal Saxe, and several other historical monuments, 
with many statues, and the embalmed bodies of the Duke of 
Nassau and his daughter, who died in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

We spent a couple of days at Baden Baden. It is a famous water- 
ing place, and people from all countries have built villas there. It 
is surrounded by mountains which, like our Virginia mountains, are 
green to their very tops, with superb roads winding up their sides. 
The gambling for which this place was formerly noted has been 
suppressed, and the building in which it was carried on is now 
shown as one of the sights. 

They are talking of trying to introduce some Russian game in 
order to bring back its former glory. Wildbad is but a few hours 
from Baden, and both are in the Black Forest. The baths of this 
little town are very popular. The waters seem to me very much 
like the healing springs of Virginia, but are warm. 

I can not help thinking what a pity it is that the Virginia springs 
cannot have the same comforts that we have here. There has been 
no money wasted, nor has the expenditure been large, but every 
thing is complete. Please remember us to the ladies and gentle- 
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men composing the McDonogh household, and to the boys, and 
accept for yourself kind regards and very best wishes. 

From very sincerely yours. 

D. L. Bartlett. 

WiLDBAD, Black Forest y Aug. lo, 1883. 
My Dear Hattie: 

We spent more time in London and Paris than we anticipated, 
and are now settled for the month at this beautiful little watering- 
place. On our way here, we stopped at Baden Baden. It would 
take a long letter to tell you how beautiful it is. The roads in 
Germany are the best I have ever seen. They are built by the 
government, and, as far as my experience goes, are as fine as the 
streets of Washington. There are a great many old castles about 
Baden, as there are all over Germany. There is a very old one in 
ruins on the top of the mountains overlooking the town, and 
another, about half-way up, called the " New Castle," and this new 
one is some five hundred years old ; it is occupied by the Grand 
Duke of Baden during the season. Up this mountain to the old 
castle splendid roads have been made. You wind up and up until 
you reach an opening from which are magnificent landscape views. 
Every thing about is as green and fresh as a new-mown lawn, and 
altogether it is a most delightful spot. In the gambling days 
Baden must have been a gay old place. Some of the incidents in 
Ouida's "Two Flags" are laid there, particularly the "Races." 
There have been many fortunes lost and made there, but more 
lost. 

Wildbad is of course filled with Germans. There are some 
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Englishmen here, but very few Americans. Your sister gets on 
very well. She can trust me, for it would not make any difference 
how good an opportunity I might have for a flirtation it would be 
lost, for my mouth is completely sealed. All that I can say is 
" Yaw," and I hear that word oftener than any other. We are 
placed in the dining-room at a small table with several delightful 
German families and a daughter of D'Aubign^, the historian, a 
charming young girl, who speaks English and keeps me from quite 
forgetting my native language. The Germans, as a rule, do not 
take to Americans, but they have received us with the greatest 
kindness, and are as frank and cordial as if we were old friends, 
and seem very desirous to make us have a good time, which is very 
pleasant for us. 

We are stopping in a comparatively new hotel, and have very 
nice rooms that front on a small square, where the music-stand is 
located, so that wc have a fine concert under our windows every 
afternoon from six to seven. They play, largely, classical music, 
and it is given remarkably well. The same band of stringed 
instruments plays every morning at eight o'clock in the Trinkhalle. 
This hotel and the baths are owned by the King of Wurtemberg, 
and he receives the revenue. This insures good management, but 
the agent comes around a day or two after the arrival of a guest, 
and collects two dollars as a tax to keep up the music, etc. There 
is an old fellow in uniform, with a sword and a large staff like a 
drum-major, who parades up and down while the band is playing to 
keep order. It amuses us to watch him and see the consequential 
way in which he lifts his hat. There is so much of the military in 
Germany that it makes the man who can put on a uniform feel 
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that he is a good deal of a man, and he tries to make other people 
feel it. 

The baths here are warm, coming from natural springs, and 
superior to any others I have seen. They are under our hotel, and 
beautifully fitted up. The sides are lined with porcelain as white 
as marble, and every thing is scrupulously clean. There are two 
public baths, one for men and one for women, where the Germans 
go apparently in crowds, judging from the gabble, which amounts 
to a roar heard from the private bath-rooms. 

The bath attendant knocks at our door at half past six in the 
morning and takes your sister to the elevator in a rolling-chair, 
which is lowered to the rooms below, and after the bath he brings 
her up again to the door of our room, when she gets out the chair 
and sails into the room as gay as a lark, ready for breakfast. I 
was thinking this morning how you would enjoy that. You can not 
imagine any thing more delightful than the drives in this beautiful 
region. We are having enjoyable summer weather, and nearly 
every afternoon take a two hours* drive through the delicious pine 
woods. There seems to be healing in the very atmosphere. The 
roads are perfect, the air is pure, dry, and balmy ; the hills are 
wooded to their tops with dark evergreens, where there is always 
a peculiar sound of leaves in motion, and yet an effect of perfect 
stillness. The drive of last Saturday was one I shall not soon forget. 
We went to Neuenbiirg to visit a ruined castle that stands very 
high above the little village and commands an extensive view. It 
was a long drive, and the road nearly all the way was cut in the 
side of the hills, which gave us wooded heights on one hand, and 
very far below, on the other, the tiny river Enz, winding through a 
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highly cultivated valley. The peasants, men, women, and children 
were busy getting in their hay. The quaint little baby-carts were 
under the trees and watched, when guarded at all, by ancient 
grandames, knitting, or comfortable-looking house-dogs. The 
distance was so great that the sounds from the valley below came 
up to us only in faint echoes. The peasants were earning their 
Sunday rest, but they did not know of the picture they made, 
viewed from the hill-side that perfect Saturday afternoon. 

We shall soon leave for Paris, called by wedding-bells. After a 
short stay there, we shall begin traveling and sight-seeing in 
earnest. 

With regards to all with you. 

Very affectionately, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

WiLDPAD, 

WUrtemberg, August 20, F883. 
My Dear Ned : 

I spent yesterday, Sunday, in Stuttgart, the capital of this small 
kingdom, and as I intend these letters to you to be a kind of 
journal of my trip, I will write you about this excursion. I was 
accompanied by a young German, who, by the way, was as dainty 
in all his ways as a Frenchman, but with good sound German 
sense, and who had lived ten years in Stuttgart. It was necessary 
to have some one with me as I had to make changes on the 
railroad, where I, if alone, would have been a dummy; and he 
also knew how to procure tickets for the king's palace and villas. 

Stutts^art is situated in a basin surrounded with high hills which 
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are covered to their tops with vineyards. Dotting the surface here 
and there are little houses intended to receive the tools and 
baskets during the gathering of grapes. People who like climbing 
go for their beer to the gardens on one of the hills. We had a 
pair of horses and a barouche for two hours, for which we paid 
three marks, or seventy-five cents ; and I felt that at this price I 
could afford to ride. 

On returning, we visited the beer-gardens where a fine military 
band was performing, and as I had always heard of their excellent 
music, I listened attentively, as I did also to the band of the crack 
regiment of the army, which plays at noon, in the square in front of 
the king's palace. These bands were large and fine, though 
Gilmore's at Coney Island is, to my mind, much better. It is 
undoubtedly easier to get a band of first-class musicians here than 
it is with us, but our best orchestras are, I am sure, the equals of 
their best. 

But in speaking of the music I have wandered from the descrip- 
tion of the garden. I do not know whether such as the one in 
Stuttgart are common in Germany, but if they are, I am not 
surprised at the people visiting them in crowds. There were 
ponds, and fountains, and shady lawns, and beds of flowers, with 
borders of variegated plants that looked like lace-work ; they were 
flat and unlike any thing that I had ever seen. 

Near the music-stand, but separated from it by thin shrubbery, 
stood the restaurant, and under the shade of trees were hundreds 
of tables, at which sat old and young, elegantly as well as 
commonly dressed ladies, all with their beer or luncheon before 
them, most of them with their work, and all merrily chatting 
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between the pieces of music. One of the waiters came to our 
table and asked what we would have. Learning that the Munich 
beer was the best, I ordered it ; so he brought me a quart-bottle, 
for which he charged me forty pfennigs, or ten cents. It was 
simply delicious ! I do not know whether the beer is better here, 
or whether the climate makes a difference, but this did certainly 
taste better than any that I had ever drank, and all the people 
seemed to enjoy every thing so heartily. 

The walks were laid out beautifully through groves of trees and 
shrubbery, and I found that the people were like the rest of 
the world, for I met couples that were just as spooney as in 
Baltimore or any where else. 

The square in front of the palace is another beautiful place with 
two splendid fountains, and a column erected by the people to the 
memory of their late king, who, judging from what I have seen, 
must have been a superior man. I should think that the present 
king is very much of a nonentity. His father was fond of horses, 
of which he had three hundred in his stables. He supported the 
theater also, and it was said that he had the Rnest orchestra in 
Europe, and was, in fact, in every respect, a man fit to be a king. 
He had a palace here with three hundred and fifty rooms, built by 
his father, and another of four hundred and fifty rooms, in a small 
city some twenty miles distant, besides three villas, two of them in 
Stuttgart, and the third in the south of his kingdom. These 
palaces and villas contained numerous presents from different kings 
and emperors, and evidences of the affection in which his memory 
is held were ever3rwhere seen. The present king does not seem to 
have any decided tastes. Armed with tickets, we visited one of 
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the villas, two or three miles distant, of purely Moorish archi- 
tecture. I am sure that I can not describe it so that you can get 
anything but the faintest idea of how fairy-like it looked. 

We were shown through by a nice-looking young woman, who 
explained every thing, such as the presents, their donors, etc. We 
first entered a hall, not so very large, probably twenty-five or thirty. 
feet square, with suites of rooms on each side and in the richest 
decoration of Moorish architecture. There was nothing about the 
furniture, although it was very rich, to attract attention, but its whole 
effect was most impressive. Behind the hall was a picture-gallery 
containing some fine pictures, such as one might expect to find 
in a gentleman's house. It was about twenty-five feet square, and 
was lighted from the top ; the whole villa is only one story, and 
at the rear were apartments, bedrooms, bathrooms, etc. These 
were dark and gave great effect to the stained glass, which 
resembled cabinet pictures painted by the first artists of the 
kingdom. In the bathrooms were representations of female 
figures, preparing to enter, or coming from the bath. One room 
was octagon, with a dome over the top for light, while the bath-tub, 
which was placed in the middle of the room, was circular ; around 
the room were divans. The sleeping-rooms, as well as all the others 
that I have mentioned, were in Moorish style. In the right of the hall 
was a suite of parlors, and, beyond this, connected by covered 
balconies, a banquet or reception-room, which, like every thing 
else, was beautiful. Some of the windows, high up, were of stained 
glass, painted to represent pots containing flowers, ivy, and other 
running vines, which, at first sight, seemed real plants. This room 
had a fine orchestra gallery. 
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From it we were taken under covered ways, all of which were of 
iron and exquisitely made, through beautiful conservatories of the 
most fragrant plants. I do not think that I over-state it when I say 
that these passages were more than a thousand feet long, for they 
extended to the back of a theater, which the king could attend 
without passing from under cover. The grounds of the villa were 
as fine as the building. 

There is a town in the neighborhood, of some twelve thousand 
inhabitants, who use this theater. We also visited the king's palace 
in the city, and saw some fine Gobelin tapestries. We went 
through a great number of rooms, but, with the exception of the 
tapestries and frescoes, they did not amount to much ; there were, 
however, two marble rooms and one stair-way which were lined 
with native marbles, and were in so many different colors that the- 
effect was beautiful. There were many rich presents of Sfevres and 
Berlin vases which were rare and costly, also a collection of 
portraits of the royal families, but these latter are not interesting to 
strangers. In going through, the attendant, who was continually 
talking in the tone of a showman, touched a bird-cage and a 
stuffed bird in it commenced to sing. Another time he placed a 
little girl in a chair and some musical boxes began to play. These 
were mere toys ; but there was a clock which I could not quite 
understand and which, he said, ran without winding. I said " Then 
this is perpetual motion ! " and he answered, " Yes." There was a 
plate of brass, about eight by ten inches square, provided with, 
grooves in which a little ball ran, which, on reaching the end of the 
groove touched a spring. This tilted the plate and the ball ran 
back to a spring on the other side ; the plate tilted again and sent 
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it back. This motion made the clock go. I could not stop to 
examine it, for the attendant had passed on. Stuttgart contains over 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Wildbad, where we are staying, is situated in the Black Forest. 
The country is mountainous and the forests are about all its stony 
soil will produce. The timber is pine, with some beech here and 
there, and looks as green and as fresh as if grown on a lawn. 

The forests are the property of the government, which guards 
them so carefully that the foresters must give their consent before 
an individual can cut down a tree, even on his own estate. These 
foresters live at distances of a few miles from each other, and have 
good establishments. Their occupation is considered so honorable 
that it is ranked among the few in which a noble in reduced circum- 
stances can engage without loss of caste. The business is managed 
with the most perfect system. The timber grows eighty years 
before cutting, and, to supply what is removed, they plant every 
year five hundred thousand trees, which, when growing, give to 
the mountains a most pleasing appearance. This system prevents 
waste. 

There seems to be timber enough cut each year to furnish the 
wants of the people. A rapid river runs through the valley, and 
on it are many small saw-mills, which, collectively, send away a 
great deal of timber to other parts of Germany. 

I made lately a day's trip to Carlsruhe, the residence of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and went through his palace and stables. 
With the former I was not so well pleased as with the latter. The 
palace contains a few fine rooms and some Gobelin tapestry, and sev- 
eral costly vases made either at S&vres or Berlin, but there is nothing, 
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except the tapestries, that one might not find in any gentleman's 
residence in private life. 

The palace is built around a curve with the entrance in the center. 
The theater is at one end of a row of buildings, connected with the 
palace by a covered bridge, so that the duke and his family can 
have this amusement without going from under cover. The stables, 
which are large, airy, and well kept, extend over a thousand feet, 
and have covered ways running through them at intervals. The 
first was closed, so that we could not see what it contained, 
but the next was filled with horses, of which, I believe, there were 
from sixty to seventy-five, a few of them in box-stalls, but the 
larger part in single ones. There was a large room for harness, 
containing I should say enough sets for all the horses, and a 
place for exercising them, of the same size as that in which they 
were kept. There were two rooms beyond this, but we did not 
go through them ; they were like a round-house for locomotives. 

The carriage-house was circular, and it contained some twenty 
victorias and a dozen coupes. 

I told the gentleman I was with, that if the duke got broke in 
the duke business, he could, if he had only common ability, start a 
livery-stable, with every prospect of success. 

The railroads are owned by the government, and the repair 
shops, which are extensive, are situated here. I was sorry that I 
did not have time to go through them, for they seemed to be very 
large and I have no doubt would have been interesting. The 
railway-stations here are very fine. They provide for safety, for no 
one is allowed to cross the tracks, but all are obliged to go under* 
neath them, in order to reach the opposite side. These passages 
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are nicely finished, the railway above being supported by plate 
girders. The roads seem well managed, and there is a military look 
about every thing. 

One of the stopping-places on the way was Pforzheim, a town of 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, where we staid forty minutes. 
The business of its inhabitants is making jewelry, which is sold 
chiefly in the United States. 

As we were walking about I saw a sight that would appear strange 
in Baltimore. A market-wagon was being pushed along by a man 
and woman, while a boy and girl, respectively about sixteen and 
eighteen years of age, were drawing it by straps passing from their 
shoulders to the pole ; and this was the team that had brought the 
wagon I do not know how far. It would have been a hard job if 
the roads were not so fine. The women here do a large part of the 
farm work, and seem to be stronger than the men, judging from 
the way they swing a scythe in mowing. There is no machinery 
used in farming. I have not seen a field large enough in which to 
turn a mower or reaper. 

There is much said about the cheap way in which the Germans 
live. They do not live any cheaper here than we could in Balti- 
more if we lived in the same way. They really have only one meal 
a day, and that is dinner, which they take at one o'clock. Their 
breakfast consists of coffee and rolls, and their supper of biscuits and 
beer. It is the way they have been educated. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett 
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Grand Hotel, 

Paris, Sept. 3, 1883. 
My Dear Sister: 

We returned to Paris a few days ago to be present at the marriage 
of a young Baltimorean. The ceremony took place very quietly at 
the American Chapel in the Rue de Berri. 

There are a great many things in Paris to interest a stranger, but 
if I begin to tell you what I have seen you will think I am growing 
garrulous. Yesterday I strolled into the Louvre to take a look at 
the pictures and the museum. It is an immense building surround- 
ing a square, and there are said to be over a hundred rooms, all 
very interesting, but tiresome to go through, while the difficulty in 
describing them is to give you an idea of their extent. One room, 
which looks like a street, is over twelve hundred feet long, and the 
walls, covered with pictures, are twenty-five feet high. Among 
these pictures is a series of twenty-one that Marie de Medicis gave 
Rubens an order to execute as an allegory of her life. The figures 
are life-size, and painted in Rubens' best manner. The first picture 
represents the Fates spinning the fortunes of the future queen. 
She is then represented as a babe, and the principal events of her 
life follow. She was a munificent patroness of art, and these 
pictures will keep her memory before the people, with all that was 
good and bad in her life, better than a whole library of books. They 
are points in history which every one who sees may fill up for 
himself. There are some fine specimens of the Spanish school 
there. Murillo's works, particularly, have a kind of fascination for 
me. Velasquez is also well represented ; his pictures of the men of 
his time are very fine. There is one portrait by Raphael that 
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looked straight at me wherever I stood. There are no pictures by 
living artists here ; their works are principally in the Luxembourg 
collection. After an artist has been dead ten years and his pictures 
are considered worthy of the place, they are removed to the Louvre. 
Whole collections have also been donated, and though there are 
among them many pictures hardly worth notice, there are also 
usually, enough good ones to made the collection acceptable. 

The statuary, in marble and plaster, represents all schools in that 
branch of art from its infancy ; many of them are discoveries in the 
excavations that have been made in different parts of Italy and 
Greece. They have suffered from their long burial, but are 
still beautiful in outline, and form an invaluable connecting 
link in the history of art. What most impressed me was the 
museum of ancient monuments. When I went into the rooms 
containing the Assyrian and Egyptian collections of antiquities I 
can hardly describe to you my sensations. They seemed to bring 
me within the very presence of Sennacherib and the Pharaohs of 
the age of the Israelitish bondage. There were the beautifully- 
painted coffins of the mummies and the papyrus on which their 
histories were inscribed, and in which their bodies were bound, and 
the slabs of stone from the palace of Sennacherib, on which was 
graven the history of the Assyrian Empire. Do you wonder that 
I felt awed when I looked at these things? The coffins from which 
the mummified bodies of these ancient kings were taken were 
beautifully painted in colors still so fresh, after all the centuries 
thdy had lain in their burial chambers, as to surprise me ; they must 
have been very costly. From the monuments of winged lions and 
many other things, it is evident their reigns must have been 
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surrounded with the greatest magnificence. All the descriptions 
in the Bible of those times are brought before us in their reality, 
and what we read of as children as taking place in the ages before 
the Christian era, so misty in the distance of years as to seem to be 
only romance, comes before us as facts clear and strong. 

I also went through the museum where are the models of all 
sorts of steamships now in use ; of old ships of the French navy, as 
well as of those of Chinese, Japanese and Turkish ships, with every 
kind of canoe and boat, and sections of some of the later war ships, 
showing all their interior arrangement of machinery, boilers, rooms 
containing ship stores, etc. These interested me very much, as the 
models, being some twenty feet long, give an excellent idea of the 
construction of a man-of-war fully equipped. There are also models 
of rope-making machinery, and, in fact, every thing relating to ship- 
building and rigging. 

Paris is certainly a fine city, but it does not strike me as being 
a heaven upon earth by any means, though there is so much fun 
going on we have but little time to get blue. The weather has 
been unpleasant most of the time we have been here, raining every 
day and so cold that I have not been out without an overcoat one 
day since our arrival, while I see by the papers you are having 
very hot weather. When I read of it, I wished some of it might be 
sent over here. 

Driving by the hour is not expensive here. You are expected to 
give a small gratuity to every one who renders you the least 
service. In the case of the cab-driver, this amounts to but two or 
three cents, but you can not stop your carriage anywhere that a 
man does not rise up out of the pavement to do something and 
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hold out his hand for a fee. It amounts to little in money, but a. 
great deal in annoyance. I asked a gentleman to take me to one of 
the best restaurants for a dinner, to see how they compare in style 
and prices with Delmonico's and the Brunswick in New York. 

We had a nice dinner, but not nearly so well served, nor was the 
cooking as good as in New York. I say this without the least 
American prejudice. I do not know what they could do, but what 
they did do disappointed me. There were a great many men din- 
ing in this restaurant, and I noticed that though they dined simply 
they spent as much time over it as though the dinner had beea 
served in half-a-dozen courses. So many gentlemen live in rooms 
and dine at restaurants, that the evenings are made very gay there 
and at the caf^s that line the boulevards and side streets. Groups 
of people occupy seats at small tables outside as well as inside,, 
and every body seems to be drinking, though I have seen only one 
person intoxicated since I have been here. These people take 
longer to do a very little drinking than I supposed was possible,, 
and, after calling for a cup or goblet of black coffee and a pony of 
brandy, they will talk, smoke, and sip, for an hour and a-half^ 
Where they find so much to talk about is a mystery to me, but 
they seem perfectly jolly, and bent on having a good time. They 
drive in the Bois, then dine, go to the theater or some other place 
of amusement, and then to the cafes, sip their drinks and smoke,, 
till two o'clock in the morning, when the streets become still, and 
though after the close of the theaters the men and women at the 
cafes are about equal in number, the proprieties are observed and 
every thing is quiet and orderly. 

It is of the greatest interest in passing from city to city to notice 
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the difference in the customs of the people. We are now about to 
leave for Holland. 

Very affectionately, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

AntwerpySept.g, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

We are now in one of the most interesting cities of Europe. Its 
cathedral contains two of Rubens* most famous pictures — the 
" Elevation of the Cross," and " Descent from the Cross." The 
figures are life-size, and the rendering of the anatomy is perfect ; 
the sinews stand out boldly in the arm of the man that leans over 
the Cross lowering the body. The figure of the Saviour is wonder- 
fully painted. There is also a famous " Assumption of the Vir- 
gin," in which the figure of the Virgin is said to be a likeness of 
Rubens* wife. 

It has been severely criticised, and I think is altogether too 
material to be resting on the clouds. The cathedral is a fine piece of 
architecture ; only one of the spires is finished, and it can be seen 
at a great distance from ships coming up the river. Its open-work 
of stone gives it a light and airy appearance. We visited several 
churches, and were very much struck with the fine carvings in wood 
which they all contain. The pulpits are magnificent pieces of work, 
and the wainscoting is beautifully carved ; it is eight or nine feet 
high, with life-size figures standing out in full relief. In an inclos- 
ure at the side of St. Paul's Church, is a sculptured representation of 
"" Calvary." This stone-work is over thirty feet high, and con- 
tains the figure of the Saviour, lying in the tomb, surrounded by 
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figures of the Virgin and Apostles. On the wall of the church, out- 
side the tomb, is a representation of Purgatory in carved wood, 
with the faces of thirty or forty figures expressing every conceivable 
agony. The figures are wonderfully carved, although not particu- 
larly pleasant to see. There are in this yard, in one attitude or 
another, statues of the Apostles and Prophets ; also the figures of 
the Saviour and the Virgin in the Garden : the latter idea being 
carried out to greater realism by a small garden in cultivation. 
These people do not leave much to the imagination ; they believe 
in making things realistic. 

Inside of the church are a great many paintings by Rubens and 
other famous artists, but the light is not good on many of them^ 
and they suffer in effect. 

The pulpit is a marvelous piece of carving, and some of the con- 
fessionals are also splendid specimens of artistic work in wood. 
The number of these carvings makes one hold his breath, and I was 
the more surprised, not being prepared for such fine work. They 
extend for a hundred feet on each side, by a height of eight or nine 
feet, and all the details are as finely done as if they were small 
figures. Only think of the time it must have taken to execute 
them. This description will apply to the carvings in all the churches. 
They seem to have spread themselves on their pulpits. In one 
church is represented the scene of the Saviour calling Peter and 
Andrew, and telling them that he would make them fishers of men. 
One of the Apostles is sitting on the edge of the boat, which is beau- 
tifully carved out of a single piece of wood, while a net, also carved 
in wood, hangs over and forms the hand-rail to the pulpit. The 
figures are life-size and represent their occupation. 
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Probably the most interesting museum in Europe — the Mus^e 
Plantin — is in Antwerp. It is the printing house of the Plantins, 
who were the most famous printers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, they having published the works of many 
of the continental writers. They held from Philip the Fifth of Spain 
a monopoly in printing all the missals, prayer-books, and Bibles for 
the Catholic Church, which was continued until 1800, when the 
Spanish government withdrew the concession. The family then 
shut up the house, with all its contents, and it remained closed 
until 1875, when the city of Antwerp bought the whole establish- 
ment as it stood. It is quite a large building surrounding a court. 
To walk through it and see it as it has been for over three hundred 
years, the type and type-foundry, the presses for printing, the offices, 
the rooms for proof-reading, the sheets hanging on wires, ready to 
be read, and all as if only yesterday, could only be possible in such 
a place as this. The living-rooms of the family are also the same 
as when they occupied them. One of the beds is covered by a silk 
counterpane, which was stitched by one of the Plantin ladies in 1547, 
and it is on the bed just as it was used. The portraits of the 
family by Rubens, Vandyke and other artists of that day, are also 
interesting ; but the most valuable articles of all, are the rare books 
printed by the firm and collected by them during their business 
career. Many of them are under glass in show-cases ; they are too 
valuable to be exposed to the risk of being stolen, and are watched 
like a collection of diamonds. There is one book which is the only 
copy known to be in existence. There are Bibles that were written 
in 1402, and later ones, printed in seven different languages, 
numbering six or eight volumes. One of them is in Hebrew 
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and Latin, a line of one and a line of the other, alternately. 
And such printing ! We have nothing now to compare with it. 
The capitals are in colors, one blue, another red, and so on. Most 
of the printing is on parchment. The books I mention are only 
selections from a large library, which still exists just as left by the 
Plantins. The arrangement of the engravings and other works has 
not been completed. They were being assorted when we were 
there. I will tell you about the old fire-places and many other 
things when I return home, for it is almost impossible to write a 
description of them. 

There is a fine gallery of the works of the old Flemish painters 
here that interested me very much ; but if I attempt to describe all 
the galleries that I see I fear you will get tired of the subject of 
pictures. The collection has a number of Rubens, Rembrandts 
and Vandykes, which were executed when those artists were 
doing their best work. With these there are specimens from other 
old Flemish masters with whom I am not so familiar ; that is, I 
have not heard so much about them, but they are very fine, strong 
pictures. There is one by Rubens, before which I stopped for 
some time. It is of the body of the Saviour, and the foreshort- 
ening of the leg is something wonderful. There is also a picture 
painted in or about the year 1400, by Van der Weyden, representing 
the Seven Sacraments of the Church, which is fresh in color and 
excellent in drawing ; so much so that it would be likely to attract 
attention if placed with any collection. Most of the paintings of 
that time, while good in color, are apt to be very faulty in drawing. 
This one is an exception. In these large collections there are not 
many pictures that attract me — that I can really enjoy: — ^so many of 
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the subjects are disagreeable, and so many of them have been taken 
from suppressed church institutions, being valuable as works of art 
may be, but not pleasant to look at. There are many public 
squares about the city, and numerous fine buildings and statues 
in honor of their artists, and other distinguished men. The 
shipping of the city was quite a surprise to me. Altogether, it is a 
quaint, pleasant place to visit. There are so many things to 
interest you. Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Grand Hotel, 

Brussels, Sept. 12, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

As you see by the heading of this letter, we are in the capital of 
Belgium. It is a city so much like Paris that we are reminded of 
it everywhere we go. On Sunday I visited a number of the 
churches. They are very fine, but after those of Antwerp, they do 
not strike me as very interesting. The cathedral is large, and has 
magnificent stained-glass windows and many statues. The style of 
architecture is simple, which I like ; it seems to add to its grandeur 
and church-like appearance. Sunday afternoon here was like a 
grand holiday in Baltimore. 

There were so many people out, that they walked in the streets 
— the sidewalks were so crowded. We drove past the new Palace 
of Justice. It is the finest building we have yet seen in Europe. 
I inclose a photograph of it as a specimen of what they are doing 
here in public buildings. 

It is being built by the government, and as they have no debt 

\ 
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they can afford to have fine buildings. Besides, labor and material 
are so cheap that they can erect them at much less expenditure 
than with us. 

The Palace of Justice will cost when finished ten millions of 
dollars: the outside will be decorated with statues, and the ceilings 
will all be frescoed by the best artists with historical pictures. 
Money is counted here in francs, as it is in France, and they talk 
about so many millions of them as we do of dollars. In Germany 
the count is in marks, and it has struck me as curious how soon one 
begins to feel as these people do ; a franc or mark seems to be of 
almost the same value as the dollar. 

The driving is cheap, the fares being one franc for what they call 
a trip, or two francs an hour, so that if I want to visit any place, it 
is less expensive to take a carriage than to employ a valet de place. 
When in Antwerp I wrote on a piece of paper the places I wished 
to see, which were told to the driver by the porter at the hotel, 
and he took me to all the places named. When I returned 
to the hotel the cost was four francs without having the annoy- 
ance of a man at my heels. I find, as I get experience, that 
there is little difficulty in seeing almost every thing without a 
courier. 

On Sunday our driver took us to a place where he said there 
was an exhibition of lace. We went up-stairs to find that it was a 
regular lace dealer's. All the laces were in drawers, and the 
woman in charge took them out to show them. We saw the game 
at once, and my wife told the saleswoman that there must have 
been a mistake as we never made purchases on Sunday. But we 
did have a good look at them. The woman followed us down to 
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the door to see the number of the carriage, but she will not see 
us there again. It is taken for granted that every one coming here 
wants to buy, and the people do not see why they should not all 
have a slice in the deal. 

The courier-business has become regularly organized in Europe* 
They have their headquarters in Paris and every thing is regulated 
from there. I had not been in Paris an hour before one of them 
came to my room to be employed. His manner, however, annoyed 
me, and I bluffed him so effectually that I was left alone. They 
confront you on your arrival at every city. I find traveling in 
Europe very much the same as in the United States. It seems 
strange at first, but you soon get used to it, as there is always a 
porter at the hotel who speaks English, as well as several other 
languages, and who will give directions to the cabmen as to where 
you may wish to go. 

Yesterday we visited the battle-field of Waterloo. It is about 
thirty minutes* ride on the railroad. From the depot you are 
taken three-quarters of a mile by omnibus, to a tavern on the 
ground where the battle was fought. The man managing the 
omnibus is the major-domo, and he directs a crowd as he would 
a flock of sheep. The . tavern is kept by an English woman, a 
niece of a sergeant who fought in the battle. When we got out 
of the coach, the major-domo called out in tones of a professional 
showman: "This way, ladies and gentlemen; here is the museum 
of the house ; here you will see the relics picked up from the 
battle-field," etc., and stood at the door to turn the crowd in. 
When we came up, we went into a door on the opposite side of the 
passage and told the man. in tones he could not misunderstand^ 
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that we Granted dinner and not curiosities. " All right," he said, 
and commenced flying around, and soon produced it. 

After that we drove over the field, which, in many ways, is not 
unlike that of Gettysburg. There are a great many monuments 
that were erected by different governments. The *' Mound of the 
Belgian Lion" is an immense pyramid two hundred feet high, 
surmounted by a lion, cast with the metal of captured French 
-cannon. It stands over the spot where the Prince of Orange was 
wounded, and the mound is the resting-place of the slain of both 
armies. The top of this pyramid affords the best view of the field. 
There are very fine farms in the neighborhood. 

We have attended the opera once since our arrival. It is 
aided by the city and general government, each contributing one 
hundred thousand francs yearly. We like the theater better than 
any other that we have yet seen. I mean the auditorium. Of 
•course, its foyer does not at all compare with the Grand Opera 
House in Paris, but I think it will accommodate more people. 
The opera was " La Favorita " and it was well given, with a good 
ballet, which was introduced during the opera, and also in a 
-grand performance at its close. The prices are not high, — seven 
francs for orchestra chairs, which is less than half of what it is in 
Paris, and the opera is quite as well given. 

I am now taking in the picture galleries, and will write you 
^something about them in my next letter. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Brussels, September 15, 1883. 
My Dear Ned: 

After writing you, I commenced my sight-seeing here. The 
picture-galleries are very fine, especially the National Gallery, 
which contains good specimens from the old masters and the finest 
collection of modern paintings, mostly by living artists, that I have 
yet seen. There are pictures in the National Gallery in London,, 
and at the Luxembourg in Paris, as fine as any here, but, as a whole^ 
I am more pleased with this collection than with either of those.. 
There are several historical pictures by the best Flemish painters, 
which pleased me almost as much as Vernet's battle pictures at 
Versailles; and there are two or three of a size to suit a parlor,, 
that I am sure Mr. Walters would covet for his gallery. The 
pictures are hung so that the light upon them is perfect ; it brings 
them out splendidly, and this may be one of the reasons why they 
pleased me so much. A large number of the old pictures, like 
those in all the public galleries, are interesting only to students of 
art ; a few only interest a sight-seer. But there are usually some 
pictures of those painted in the seventeenth century that I can 
sit down before with pleasure for a long time. As far as I can, I 
shall get photographs which will serve to recall these galleries^ 
and I shall be able to live my travels over again. 

Another picture-gallery in Brussels is interesting as a curiosity. 
It is a collection left to the city by an artist who objected to sell- 
ing his pictures. I must say, that with the exception of half a 
dozen of them, I do not see where he could have found a purchaser. 
This half a dozen shows, however, that he could do good work. 
There is one, of two girls looking out of a window, with receding- 
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jambs, which, as you stand at a little distance, seems like life. 
Under it is another, of a dog in his kennel. He is laying one paw 
just over the front of the kennel, and the dish for his food is at 
one side. 

I discovered this picture while standing some thirty feet from it. 
It is in a comer near the floor, and I only noticed it by stepping 
back to get a good view of the girls in the window. The dog and 
kennel were painted so naturally that I walked up to see if the 
kennel were not real. 

In another picture he had painted a door standing a little ajar, 
with a girl peeping out. As you look at it the girl seems to move, 
and you instinctively walk up to examine it. After those 
mentioned, and two or three others, the remaining pictures are 
large and fantastic pieces, or upon horrible subjects: one repre- 
senting Napoleon in hell, with the spirits of all the people he had 
caused to suffer about him, venting their rage, while he stands 
unmoved, with the flames rising around him. 

Others I could hardly make out, they were so sketchy. Some 
of them were so arranged, that, looking through a small hole just 
large enough for one eye, the pictures came out like stereoscopic 
views. In looking through one of the places you saw your own 
face nicely fitted into a frame. This artist's name was Wiertz, 
and the gallery is named after him. 

He went crazy, and the large fantastic pictures were the result 
of a diseased mind. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett, 
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Brack's Doelen Hotel, 

Amsterdaniy Sept, 19, 1883. 
My Dear Ned: 

On our way to this city we stopped at Rotterdam one night, and 
drove over it the next day, but, with the exception of the shipping, 
there was little that interested us. We also stopped one day at the 
Hague, and liked it better than any other city in Holland. We 
drove about and visited the picture-gallery. If you feel that you 
are getting too much gallery, you must say so. There are several 
of Rembrandt's works in the collection. The one he painted for 
the College of Surgeons, which' has been engraved, I did not feel 
like leaving ; there is great individuality in the faces, and they all 
appear to be so much in earnest. This picture comes fully up 
to one's anticipations. 

There is also a Virgin and Child by Murillo, which is by far the 
best I have yet seen on that subject, and you see many of them in 
every gallery in Europe. There are also three pictures by Paul 
Potter, a famous painter of cattle. The cattle seem to stand out 
from the canvas. I saw one of his pictures in Paris, the first of his 
that I had ever seen. The gallery contains many other pictures 
that are beautiful, but it would take volumes to describe them. 

We drove out to a villa in or near the park, which was occupied 
by the late queen. It is fitted up in Chinese and Japanese style, 
and the rooms contain unique presents from those governments. 
The ball-room is octagon, the walls are covered with pictures by the 
most famous artists, Rubens and others. In the parlor hangs a 
portrait of Motley, the author of the History of the Netherlands 
and a great friend of the queen. As we drove into the city we 
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were stopped on the corner of a street, and looking out, saw a 
carriage covered with gilt coming rapidly toward us. It was the 
king and queen who had just arrived on the train. As they 
went around the corner, the queen put her face to the window and 
gave us a good look ; of course I raised my hat, and she bowed 
and smiled. I have no doubt she wondered who that good-looking 
fellow was. 

Scheveningen, the great sea-side resort of Holland, is three miles 
from the Hague, and we took it in in our drive. It has a beautiful 
beach, but the surf is not as high as at Cape May. There are 
a great many large hotels, bazars, etc. The beach is covered 
with bathing-vans, which the bathers enter, and they are then 
backed down into the water. We have been to the Amsterdam 
Exhibition, which did not astonish us, and have visited the picture 
galleries. There are specimens of the Dutch masters and many of 
the Flemish school, in this collection. Rembrandt is well repre- 
sented, there being some six or eight of his works. 

The most celebrated is called "The Night-Watch." It is a 
company of yeomanry, or, as they call them, arquebusiers marching 
out of their rooms. I do not know why it is called a night-watch^ 
as the time represents it high noon. 

There are all the surroundings of such a march, — the drummer, 
the color-bearer, and among the other features of the picture 
is a small girl with a dead fowl hanging to her belt. Every 
thing is in action, the drummer, particularly, putting in his best 
licks. The picture is highly prized, as the faces are portraits of 
the actors in the scene. It was painted about 1650, and they 
look upon it here as we would upon a picture that gave us 
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good likenesses of our revolutionary patriots. There are several 
other pictures of this great artist that I will not attempt to describe. 
There is one by Van der Heist, "Der Schuttersmaaltijd/* or 
"Banquet of the Arquebusiers," that I like quite as well as 
Rembrandt's. The faces in it are also portraits; they are as 
individual as if they had been painted separately, and are 
grouped together so as to make a pleasing, beautiful picture. 
There is a kind of fascination about it that held me before it for a 
long time ; the figures seemed as if they might step directly out of 
the canvas. There are other pictures almost as good, but I would 
much sooner talk with you about them than attempt to write a 
description. 

Amsterdam is intersected with canals in all directions ; the small 
tug-boats that run on them carry excursionists to see the city, very 
much as a carriage or an omnibus would do with us. The stores 
in many streets back directly on the canals, and they load goods 
out of their back-doors, or, if a street intervenes, the goods are 
rolled across. This dispenses in a great degree with, the use of 
drays. 

There are a great many boats that come from up the Rhine, 
bringing coal and produce, and carrying back general merchandise. 
They are narrow and very long, not more than fifteen feet wide, 
and at least two hundred feet long ; they are so narrow that they 
appear to be even longer than that. The country in Holland seems 
to be used almost entirely for grazing : the number of cows seen, as 
we passed through the country, was surprising — the fields were full 
of them. I could see no evidence of securing hay, nor the least 
preparation of winter food, so suppose that they must depend for 
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their supply on the United States, or some of the countries that 
surround them. 

The Edam cheese that we buy at home is made here, and we see 
boat-loads of it on the canals. This and other kinds of cheese must 
be among the principal products of the farms. Butter is also a 
large article of commerce. The distilling of Holland gin is carried 
on largely in certain districts. In Schiedam, where the schnapps 
are made, there are sixteen distilleries. It is curious how the kind 
of liquor produced in a country affects the temper of the people. 

While in Paris I saw men who had been drinking, but they were 
not in the least quarrelsome ; their tipple was wine, or if they drank 
brandy, it was sipped ; but in Amsterdam, as I was standing in the 
door of the hotel, a party of three young fellows came down 
the street, full of drink and full of fight. They were well-dressed, 
having the appearance of mechanics in their best clothes. When a 
policeman came up and told them to be quiet one of them wanted 
to fight him. The scene was the most like Baltimore of any thing 
that I have met on this side. I have been very much surprised at 
the Holland people. I had supposed they were square built and 
phlegmatic, but they are nothing of the kind. They remind me 
more of New England people than any others we have seen. They 
do not have strong national characteristics as the English and 
French have. You might take one of their depots and set it down 
in our midst, and if they spoke the English language, you would 
never suppose but that they were Yankees. The business men 
step out, as they go about their work, as though they were in 
earnest and meant it. The language is a kind of intermediate 
between the German and English ; many of their words are like 
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English, but spelled a little differently. For instance : they spell 
train — trein, water, the same as we do ; tariff — tareif, and so on. 
Sitting in the depots, I can make out almost all the placards ; they 
look so very American, and, I see so many faces that remind me 
of our people, that I feel more at home among the Hollanders 
than anywhere else I have been in Europe. 

Amsterdam is several feet lower than the sea level, and is 
approached from the North Sea, through a canal some twenty 
miles long, all vessels having to come through locks. This is a 
disadvantage that drives a large number of the East India ships to 
Rotterdam, which is reached through the river Maas without the 
use of locks. The commerce between the Holland cities is carried 
on largely by canals ; the distances are short, and, as there is little 
lockage required, it is done with much facility. I have taken one 
day since coming to Amsterdam to visit the city of Haarlem, 
about a half hour's ride by rail. It is one of the old Holland 
towns that was besieged in their war with the Spaniards, and stood 
a long siege, but was finally compelled to capitulate, and some two 
thousand of the inhabitants were butchered in cold blood. For 
this defense, and their loyalty generally, one of their princes made 
them a present of an organ, which, for over one hundred years, was 
considered the most powerful instrument ever built, and there was 
more written about it than about all other organs together. I 
have read about it ever since I knew any thing about music, 
although I never expected to hear it. There are two public 
recitals a week that draw a great many strangers to Haarlem. I 
took one of these days to go and hear it. The church containing 
the organ must have been built for a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
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It is four hundred and fifty feet long and some two hundred wide. 
The organ is at the end over the front doors, leaving just height 
enough for a passage under it, its front standing on granite columns 
some ten inches in diameter. There is an arrangement by which 
the organist is not seen. The whole front and pipes are beauti- 
fully decorated with cherubs and angels standing on pedestals and 
playing some kind of instrument, and the top is surmounted by 
two lions, rampant, one on each side of a shield (the national coat 
of arms, I believe), all producing a beautiful effect. The organist 
played his hour, but did not impress me as being much of a 
musician; he is more of a show-player. Once or twice he gave 
the full organ, and suddenly took his fingers from the keys. The 
tones vibrated through the vast church for seconds. It had been 
my life's dream to hear this organ, and I was glad to realize it. 
There are in Haarlem some extraordinary pictures, painted by^ 
Franz Hals, which are portraits of the actors in the scenes repre. 
sented, and they are justly highly prized. There are also some 
portraits of some of the ladies of that time that are very good. 
These old pictures are the history of the country, and they prize 
them as such. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett* 

Hotel du Nord, 

Cologne, Sept. 23, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

We came here direct from Amsterdam and have spent two days 

in looking at the cathedral and other sights. If there is any thing^ 
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in Europe more beautiful than this cathedral, it must be very 
beautiful. Its proportions seem to me to be perfect. It has two 
spires that are over five hundred feet high. As you stand in front, 
at some little distance, and look up at them, you would not think 
for a moment that they are one half of that height. 

The cathedral is nearly five hundred feet long, some two hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide at the transept, and the nave over one 
hundred and forty-five feet high, the columns of the clere-story 
running to the base of the arch of the roof nearly one hundred 
feet, and yet it all looks graceful and light. The stained-glass is 
like a fine picture-gallery. It was commenced in 1248, and finished 
in 1880, the present Emperor of Germany having taken it in hand. 
It is one of the buildings that must be seen ; no one could describe 
it so that it could be appreciated. I will only say that it is a " poem 
in stone." The Cologne Cathedral possesses some of the most 
valuable relics of the Catholic Church : there are numerous things 
which, they say, date back to the time of the Saviour ; among them 
a part of the cross, and some links of the chain with which St. 
Peter was bound. Accompanied by a priest I visited the treas- 
ury where the things are kept scrupulously guarded — and can 
only say that, whatever differences of opinion there may be 
concerning the relics, there can be but one opinion about the cases 
containing them ; for that they are most beautiful specimens of the 
metal work of the fifteenth century. They are of solid silver gilt, 
of different sizes, one measuring four feet in length and twenty 
inches in width, and made like a house with a sharp roof, 
eighteen inches high to the eaves of the roof, the whole of the 
sides and ends being covered with figures admirably chased. There 
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must have been an immense amount of labor expended upon them. 
They are beautiful specimens of medieval art in metal. There are 
a number of these cases, of different sizes, all splendid pieces of 
workmanship, and many of them studded with precious stones. 

There are also a great many interesting presents from different 
popes to the archbishops of this diocese, including many curious 
things : — old statues, old effigies, and a picture that is said to be the 
oldest German painting extant, and it is a great deal better than 
most old paintings that we see. This is one of the cathedrals 
I wanted to see again and again but I had to leave it. We went 
to spend a Sunday at Aix la Chapelle, where my wife was last 
summer. It is only a little more than an hour from Cologne^ 
through a beautiful farming country, and manufacturing villages. 
There were a great many iron works, and the towns looked as if 
the people were making money — there was such an air of thrift 
about every thing. 

Aix la Chapelle is a cleanly city of eighty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is surrounded with manufacturing establishments of 
various kinds. In iron, also, there is quite an industry. There 
seems to be a great deal of wealth and there is a general air of 
thrift, all appearing to have something to do. The cathedral at 
Aix is probably the oldest in Europe, although there is one church 
in Cologne that is said to be about as old. The original building 
is octagon, and forty-eight feet in diameter, surrounded by a sixteen, 
sided passage, the outside wall of which forms the wall of the 
church. 

There is a porch at one of the sides for the doorway, and at a 
short distance from this porch is a tower, which has lately had the 
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spire with which it is surmounted, finished. The part that I have 
described to you was commenced in 796, by Charlemagne, and 
finished in 804, so you will see that it has, at least, the merit of age. 
Opposite the entrance a choir has been added, a place for the 
high altar, which is some sixty feet wide, by one hundred feet 
in height and length. This portion, the priest told us, was mod* 
ern; having been erected in fourteen hundred and something. 
How we judge things by comparison? The windows of the 
choir are new, ninety feet high, and most of them about sixteen 
feet wide. The stained glass in these windows was put in only 
some twenty or thirty years ago, but it is very fine. Between the 
columns in the gallery is a bronze railing, made in Italy about the 
year 800 ; there is also a pair of bronze doors of the same date, 
but the workmanship is not very good. There is a famous pulpit 
in this church, which was a present from Henry the Second. It is 
fine wood-work studded with precious stones of great value, and is 
inclosed in a case that folds around the outside. This case is 
unlocked to show the pulpit to visitors. The ceiling of the dome, 
over one hundred feet high, is finished in mosaic, which has been 
done within a few years. From the center of the ceiling a chain, 
large enough for a heavy crane, holds a chandelier some ten feet in 
diameter, of curious old leather work. The relics in this cathedral, 
as in that at Cologne, are famous, and I suppose if there is any 
thing in such things, the collections at these two places have the 
greatest value. They were presents from popes, and came directly 
from Jerusalem — at least they say so — and have been here over a 
thousand years. I will tell you what they are, and you can form 
your own estimate ; but, as I said about these things in Cologne, 
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there is no doubt about the artistic value of the cases that contain 
them. One of the grandest of all the cases holds the ashes of 
Charlemagne. Of this there is no doubt, as he was buried in this 
church. The tomb was opened by Henry the Second in looo, and 
the body was found intact. It was opened again by Frederick 
Barbarossa in 1 165, and the body was still intact, but as soon as 
the air reached it it crumbled into dust. This dust was gathered 
and is now in the case referred to. This is historical and 
probably true. The original casket that contained the body is of 
Parian marble, with the Rape of Proserpine, in relief, on the sides, 
beautifully done. This, as well as the sarcophagus of stone, is 
preserved in the church and shown to strangers, as also the stone 
throne upon which Charlemagne and forty-seven German emperors 
after him were crowned. To return to the relics: the case 
containing Charlemagne's ashes is of silver, in the form of a house, 
at least five feet long and twenty inches wide, with figures, in relief, 
on the sides and ends, beautifully finished. Now I will tell you of 
some of the other things, which I don't vouch for, although I have 
the charity to say that I believe the men who show you these things 
have absolute faith in what they tell you. The finest of the cases 
is a shrine made in 1220, and contains the robe of the Virgin, the 
swaddling-clothes of the infant Christ, the bloody cloth in which 
the body of John the Baptist was wrapped, and the linen cloth 
with which the Saviour was girded on the cross. I suppose you will 
say " important, if true." These relics are considered so valuable 
that they are shown to strangers or the public but once in seven 
years. There is a bust of Charlemagne in enamel and gold, a 
magnificent piece of work. I mention these as the principal 
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things. There are lots of beautiful smaller things that I will not 
describe. A great many of them are studded with precious stones. 
Only one thing more I will mention ; that is Charlemagne's hunting- 
horn of beautifully carved ivory. 

All these things are preserved in glass cabinets, inclosed with 
hinged doors, which are painted on the inside by the best artists of 
the early Flemish school. There is nothing, I presume, in Europe 
more interesting than this old church. 

To return again to the Cologne Cathedral : I will give you the 
«xact figures of its size. It is of cruciform structure, the nave 
being flanked with double and the transept with single aisles. The 
total length is four hundred and forty-four feet by two hundred 
and one feet ; length of transept two hundred and eighty-two ; 
height of the wall one hundred and fifty feet ; the height of the 
roof two hundred and one feet ; the height of the central tower 
rising over the transept three hundred and fifty-seven feet. The 
towers, with the spires, are five hundred and twelve feet, the 
highest in Europe. 

This immense mass of masonry is enlivened by a profusion of 
flying buttresses, turrets, gargoyles, galleries, cornices, foliage, etc. 
In the choir, behind a buttress where they can not be seen by the 
people in the church, hang the drawings, some ten feet high, of the 
original elevation of the front. 

The crane used in the construction of the south tower was a 
landmark in Cologne for four hundred years, and was only 
removed in 1868. Doesn't this seem strange to us? The front 
door or portal is ninety-three feet high and thirty-one wide, and 
its walls are some twenty feet thick. It forms a magnificent reveal 
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which IS decorated with statues of saints, and is very rich in 
appearance. Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel Schwann, 

Fr ankf or t-oft't he-Main^ October 6^ i883. 
My Dear Ned: 

I closed my last letter at Cologne. The usual route of tourists 
is by boat from thence to Mayence, but the morning on which we 
left was cold and rainy, and we concluded to take the cars. It 
amounts to about the same difference that it does to take the cars 
up the Hudson, instead of the boat ; the road runs by the side of 
the river all the way, and you see only one side. The scenery is 
not unlike that on the Hudson, except that on the Rhine the hills 
or mountains are crowned by the ruins of old castles at every turn, 
and covered with vineyards, divided up into patches, to their very 
tops. This makes a constantly varying landscape. 

Our intention when we left Cologne was to take the boat at 
Bonn, a university town and the birthplace of Beethoven. When 
we arrived there, however, we found the boat had been taken off 
for the season, and having three hours on our hands before the 
next express train, we called a carriage and drove through the 
town. Bonn seemed to us to be one of the pleasantest places on 
the river ; the drives are good and the streets clean. At the hotel 
on the bank of the Rhine we had a most capital dinner, and felt as 
if we should like to spend a month there. A great many English 
stop there, many of them spending the winter. 

Going from Bonn to Mayence, we passed Bingen. On the 
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opposite side of the river the statue of Germania stands in full 
view. It was about to be uncovered, and crowds of people had 
gathered to witness the ceremony, including kings and princes of 
the different governments. The statue stands well up on the 
mountain, some two hundred feet above the river, from which there 
is a fine view of it. 

It was erected in commemoration of a united Germany, and, I 
suppose, in part to celebrate the victories of the last war. I do 
not think that France enjoyed the celebration much. We arrived 
in Mayence in the early evening, and spent a day looking at the 
place, where there is not much of interest except an old church, 
full of curious old statuary, and some very good frescoes on the 
walls of tlie clere-story. The next day we drove over to Wiesba- 
den, the famous-watering place. The season is pretty well over^ 
but we drove about the place and had a very good dinner at the 
famous Casino, where balls and concerts are given during the 
season. Behind the Casino there is a large, fine garden, or square^ 
with fish-ponds and walks, where in summer the guests sit around 
tables under awnings, and have their coffee or beer. The rooms 
are very large and splendidly fitted up — the floors so polished^ 
that you have to be very careful in walking over them, just as 
though they were smooth ice, and the sides have beautiful columns 
and pilasters with rich cornices, that make the room look very 
handsome. After dinner we drove to the Greek Chapel, a kind 
of mausoleum built by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, as a 
memorial to the Duchess of Nassau, his daughter, and sister of the 
late Emperor Alexander. A great many Russians visit these 
springs, and attend services in the chapel on Sundays — the 
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public are not admitted, except on week days. It is some fifty 
feet square, and is surmounted by a dome, I should say, one 
hundred and fifty feet high. 

The whole interior is built of various colored marbles, and the 
effect IS beautiful. On one side there is a marble ^^^ of the 
duchess, by a Berlin artist. It lies at full length on a sarcopha- 
gus, the sides of the marble base having figures in relief beautifully 
finished. The chapel stands on a high hill and from its front 
steps Mayence and one or two smaller towns are in full view, as 
well as the Rhine, which you can see winding its way for a long 
distance. We crossed this river, going and coming, on a bridge of 
boats. The current seemed to be strong, but the boats were firmly 
anchored and answered a good purpose — at least, they carried us 
safely. 

In Heidelberg, only an hour and a half from Mayence, we staid 
several days and had a good view of a university town. It was in the 
vacation and there were not many of the students in the place, but 
we saw enough to conclude that they manage things pretty much 
their own way. From all we heard, I should say that there must 
be about as much beer drinking as study. The university has its 
own police and punishes the offenses of the students, except in 
breaches of the peace in the town. As at our own colleges, there 
is some antagonism between the students and the residents, which 
the town police takes in hand to regulate, but the dueling and 
excessive beer drinking come under the regulations of the univer- 
sity police. 

We visited the university prison in an old building where several 
rooms in two stories of the building are used. The walls of these 
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rooms are completely covered with drawings by the students 
during imprisonment. They are of all kinds : fellows being carried 
home on shutters, and all sorts of things, and well done. A great 
number of photographs of the boys are hung up around the rooms 
and the ceilings are as completely covered as the walls. We were 
obliged to ring a bell to get in, and a buxom, light-haired girl 
answered. When we told her our errand she laughed heartily^ 
thinking it a good joke that we wanted to see the rooms where 
the boys are imprisoned. She turned us over to a matronly lady, 
who took us up to the rooms and explained every thing. The students 
seem to treat it as a joke, but, when reading under one face 
drawn down on the wall, that he had been imprisoned forty days, 
it struck me as a rather serious joke. There has been published 
a volume of poems written by the prisoners while confined here, 
and some of them are very good. 

Heidelberg stands on the Neckar, in a valley, with hills rising on 
each side, and on the opposite side of the Neckar, a short way up> 
the hill, there is a beer garden, where the proprietor seems to have 
built a house for the students in which to practice dueling. The 
fighting is with swords, and the worst that happens is a cut nose or 
ear, or a slash across the cheek, but it leaves a scar that they carry 
to the grave. It is considered an honor among the ladies and 
young bloods of Germany for a student to have been wounded in 
one of these foolish affairs. 

The old ruin of the castle on the hill overlooking Heidelberg is 
the finest in Europe, if not in the world. It must have been a 
grand affair in its prime. You have heard of the great tun in the 
cellar that holds nearly fifty thousand gallons, and which has been 
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twice filled with wine. There is a smaller one also, that will hold 
thirty thousand gallons. A part of the castle contains a very 
interesting collection of curiosities which have been picked up in 
the neighborhood, besides a large number of the portraits of the 
present duke's family. Things like this castle are difficult to 
describe in such a way that they can be understood. They are all 
so different from any thing we have in our country. I have 
photographs that will give you a better idea. 

From Heidelberg we came to Frankfort, and since our arrival 
have been over to Homburg, a great watering-place, eleven miles 
from here. The season is over, of course, but we had a good 
chance to see what the place is like. Some ten days before we 
were there, the Emperor, with his staff, two or three kings and any 
number of princes, reviewed the eleventh corps of the German 
army, which gave a sham fight. The people we met at the hotel 
said it was a grand affair. In an old ruin of a castle there, which 
the Emperor has had repaired, he entertained his royal guests. We 
went through it, but saw nothing about it that was not the plainest 
of the plain. All these German watering-places have a cursaal, 
or kind of club-house, which, together with the springs, is owned by 
the government, and all visitors who stay over five days are taxed 
for its support. The payment of this tax makes the person a 
member and gives him free entrance to all concerts, and, I believe, 
to all balls that are given. It was formerly a gambling center, but 
some ten years ago the government broke this up. In one wing of 
the building, where there is a collection of curiosities from the ruins 
of a Roman camp, the roulette table that was used in the gambling 
room is shown — the first one I ever saw. My wife and I played a 
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game upon it. I bet on the black and lost; my usual luck at 
gambling. We drove to the Roman Camp. They had uncovered 
the walls and the foundations of the buildings used as barracks ; 
the form is as complete as if it had been built only fi£ty years ago. 
Outside the camp, where they buried their dead, many curiosities 
have been found. In a child's grave they found an earthen rooster 
— the little one's plaything — buried with it. Homburg is, like 
Saratoga, a gathering of hotels and fancy shops. The drives there, 
as everywhere in Germany, are just perfect — as good as your shell 
roads, without their dust. 

Frankfort is a pleasant city of over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants and large wealth. It is here the Rothschilds first com- 
menced business, and the original house is still to be seen. I do 
my banking with them. Their office is in an old, dingy building on 
a narrow street, and you have to go up the winding stair to reach the 
Bureau of Credits, as they call it, where they give you a check that 
you have to take below to get cashed. There is not the least look 
of tidiness about any thing; but there is no doubt about the 
checks, however large they may be. There is a great deal in that ; 
yet the thought suggests itself, why can not there be some little 
cleanliness in appearance ? 

Frankfort is one of the cities in which they had a Jew quarter, 
which was inclosed by a wall with gates. At six o'clock every 
night these gates were locked, and at six the next morning they 
were opened. It would have been a sorry business for a Jew to 
have been found outside after the gates were closed. Rothschilds' 
banking-house is just outside where the wall used to be, and not 
more than a square from the house where the first Rothschild was 
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born. The house that is shown you is one of a row of ver)r 
quaint, old-looking buildings, covered with slate from the peaked 
roof to the ground. They are now swarming with Jews, plying 
their trade in second-hand clothes, rags, old iron, etc., the same 
business which the Rothschilds* ancestors followed. Between 
some of the houses are alleys leading up into courts that are just 
alive with people. There is a Municipal Gallery of Pictures in 
which there are some fine works; among others, one excellent 
specimen of Rembrandt, and several portraits by Dutch masters- 
that are capital. There are also two modern pictures by Lessing 
that are superb. We lingered long to admire them. There is 
also a very large collection of engravings that we did not have 
time to examine, but we shall go again for that purpose. 

The opera is given here splendidly. The corporation owns the- 
opera house and theatre, and runs them with stock-companies^ 
The opera house is a magnificent building, the interior being like 
the Grand Opera in Paris, with a foyer arranged in the same way^ 
There has not been much money spent in decorations, but it 
answers the purpose just as well without them. Between the 
second and third acts there is an intermission of fifteen minutes, 
when the whole house goes out, and many take refreshments in the 
foyer, ice cream and cakes, or plain beer; one seems to be as much 
in fashion as the other. In fact, the people seem to go to enjoy 
the music and not to show off. There is no dressing for the 
occasion; the ladies leave their hats in the cloak-room, so that 
there is nothing to obstruct one's view of the stage. 

The best of all is, that the performance commences promptly at 
half-past six, and, although one of the operas being performed 
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"while we were there was "Aida/' and though it was more com- 
pletely given than I have ever before seen it, we were at our 
hotel before ten o'clock. With the exception of fifteen minutes 
between the second and third acts, the waits are surprisingly- 
short. In several scenes all the scenery had to be changed, and the 
drop-curtain was lowered as between the acts, but in no case did the 
change take over five minutes, nor was there much longer waiting 
between the acts. The people have the grand opera four times a 
week, and they want to be at home at a reasonable hour. 

One word about the scetiery. It was new, and I judge there is a 
set for every opera. There did not seem to be the least make-shift ; 
it all fitted the performance. 

The singers were good all through ; the tenor remarkably so, sing- 
ing his part honestly. The bassos — there were two of them — were 
also very fine. The first soprano was good, as was also the chorus^ 
An excellent ballet was used incidentally and added very much to 
the opera as an embellishment. 

The policy is, evidently, not to waste money on expensive stars, 
but to have the stock-company average good enough to give any 
opera in the best manner. I have rarely enjoyed myself at the 
opera more than I have here. The seats are roomy and comfort- 
able, and I like the arrangement of the boxes and loges much better 
than at the Grand Opera in Paris. There are only divisions between 
them like the stalls in our Academy. This makes the house look 
more cheerful ; and when, on grand occasions, the ladies dress for 
display, it shows to better advantage and makes the house look 
much brighter; besides, the occupants^ are not shut up in a tight 
box. There is a tier of stalls, or loges, all around the parquet, as 
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there is in each of the four galleries above it. The whole house is 
finished in white and gold, and it lights up very brilliantly. I 
noticed as we were coming out, that they were letting down an 
iron shutter, to divide the house from the stage, and that the pro- 
scenium wall is at least four feet thick. This is the first city we 
have visited where the prices of goods seem reasonable, and where 
we have felt that we were buying as cheaply as the residents. They 
seem to do their business on mercantile principles, and not as if 
there were divisions to be made with couriers or any body else. 

Most of the shop-keepers in Europe have one price for natives, 
and another for Englishmen and Americans. They do not seem to 
have the least idea that an American <»ires any thing for a few 
marks, more or less, and they pile it on unmercifully ; but the prices 
are so much lower than with us that you feel that they are reason- 
able, even when paying fifteen or twenty-five per cent, more than 
the residents. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel Hauffe, 

Leipsic, October 13, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

We came here two days ago, intending to remain only one day, 

but have been so much interested that we shall stay four. The 

first night we went to the opera and heard " Carmen " very well 

rendered. Here, as at Frankfort, the opera commences at half-past 

six o'clock and is over by half-past nine. Last night I heard the 

famous " Gewandhaus Orchestra," with Carl Reinecke as the primo 
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soloist and leader. (You tell Wolff this, and say to him that we 
had some difficulty in getting tickets, but we did get very good 
ones.) This orchestra has been led by the most famous musicians 
— Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gade, and others, and it has a great 
reputation for the splendid manner in which they have interpreted 
the great works of these masters ; but I could not see that they 
played or interpreted the music better than Thomas, or the Phil- 
harmonic of New York. In one respect this orchestra has a great 
advantage, that is in the perfect sympathy of the audience, who go 
to listen, and know what they hear, and, the orchestra knowing this, 
every member does his level best. The vocalist was Frau Peschka 
Leutner, the lady who was imported to sing solo parts in connec- 
tion with Parepa Rosa at the great musical festival in Boston some 
years since. 

Leipsic is much more of a city than I expected to find it. It is 
the center of a very large trade and has more the air of thrift of 
an American city than most of the places we have been in. We 
have chanced to be here during one of their semi-annual fairs. I 
am surprised at the amount of business they do. The sales of the 
two fairs for the year are said to amount to fifty millions of dollars. 
In the article of furs alone, they are five millions, and this, with 
the sales of china, glass, wool, cloths, etc., make up the total. I 
was told that I ought to have been here during the first or whole- 
sale week, to have seen how the business was done. Every avail- 
able space was taken up for the exhibition of samples and to take 
orders for goods, and merchants from all parts of the world came 
here to purchase. 

My informant told me that five hundred different manufacturers 
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of porcelain, china, and glass are represented at this fair ; porcelaia 
from Dresden and other first-class manufactories ; glass from 
Bohemia and Venice, and other wares down to the commonest kind. 
Merchants and dealers come here from the far East ; Jew, Greek, 
Armenian and Arab, all with their wares for sale. 

This week they call the retail week, and the sales are made from 
booths, of which, in different parts of the city, I am safe in saying 
there are thousands. Under the front windows of our hotel, where 
the street is very wide, I counted one hundred and eight, and 
they extend five or six squares. They fill every available place 
in the city, offering for sale every variety of goods that any commu- 
nity can want. 

The streets in the afternoon look like those of New York, with 
the crowds of people coming in on the cars from the adjacent 
towns and the country to make purchases. 

The great business of this city is the publishing of books, music, 
etc. ; and, judging from the residences of these publishers, it must 
be a profitable one. These establishments are in the new part of 
the city, and one of them that was pointed out to me covers 
nearly as much ground as our place of business does. It is built up 
with four or five story buildings, and employs three thousand peo- 
ple. This is the largest concern here, but there are many others 
nearly as large. There are sixty-three establishments in the city. 
The people live in the neighborhood of their business places, and 
their residences, although not ornate, have the appearance of being 
occupied by wealthy and highly cultivated people. Their houses 
are very large. One of them that I noticed, must be at least one 
hundred feet front, and it is four stories high. It seemed to me so« 
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large for a private residence that I asked if it was occupied by one 
family, and was told that it was. It is like a palace. There are 
any number of them of from sixty to eighty feet front and four 
stories high. They have a clean elegant look that is very pleasing. 
A large business is done here in chemicals also. 

This city is said to be increasing faster than any other city in 
Europe, and it appears to be a legitimate growth ) there is evidence 
of it in the great number of fine buildings going up in every 
direction. The university here is one of the largest in Europe, if 
not the largest. It has over three thousand students ; but they do 
not, as is very evidently the case in Heidelberg, run the town ; in 
the large, active interests here they are only one of the factors. 
Heidelberg is a university with a town ; but Leipsic is a town with 
a university. As Sothern used to put it, at Heidelberg the tail 
wags the dog ; but here the dog, very decidedly, wags the tail. 
There is no doubt a great deal of beer drinking among the students 
here, but it is not so apparent as in Heidelberg, where they are the 
life of the place. 

You can tell Wolff that I visited the Auerbach cellar and sub- 
cellar, and studied all the high art — the Goethe mermaids, and Dn 
Faust mounted on a cask of beer. I was very much amused, but 
found it a rather high-toned place : for, when I asked for some beer, 
I was politely informed that they did not sell it, but could furnish 
bottled ale, porter or wine. So I ordered wine, which was light, 
but very good. The beer here is good, and they furnish it in 
glasses that hold at least three times as much as those used in 
Baltimore. I think that beer drinking, like wine, is in a great 
measure climatic. Every body drinks beer here — old and young, 
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— but you do not see the least evidence of it in the looks of the 
people. There is something in the atmosphere that is very depress- 
ing to me — that seems to tax the vital forces — and the beer and 
wine-drinking come in to supply the want. I have not drank a 
quart of water since I landed on this side I am sure, and I have 
no desire for it wine and beer, with some Apollinaris, take its 
place, and the effect is more like that of generous food ; they do 
not have the exhilarating influence they have at home. It seems 
curious to me, with American ideas, to sit in a beer saloon and see 
evidently nice mothers come in with their daughters, of all ages^ 
down to the age of Mazie, call for their beer, sit at a table and chat 
over it, and then leave quietly, as if it were the most natural every* 
day event, which it undoubtedly is. 

I have heard Beethoven's opera of " Fidelio ** given more com- 
pletely than I ever before heard it. They gave it in two acts, and 
between the acts the orchestra, " The Gewandhaus," played the 
number three overture, which is very difficult. They performed 
it so magnificently as to produce an effect similar to the experi- 
ence of Kean, who said that, when he played Shylock in 
London the first time, "the house rose at him " ; they did so here 
at the orchestra, and cheered vociferously. I had not supposed 
that a German audience could be so thoroughly aroused. When 
Beethoven wrote his opera some musicians were not pleased with 
the overture, and he wrote three before he was satisfied, each one 
being more difficult than the preceding one. The way this 
orchestra played the last and most difficult one was astonishing* 
The leader had to rise several times to acknowledge the applause. 

We have also been to St. Thomas Church to hear the boys sing 
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Motets. This has been a famous boy choir for more than a 
hundred years, and the singing has been accompanied by the same 
organ during all that time. I say accompanied, but there is no 
accompaniment, for the voices move as if they were an instrument. 
The clear fresh strains came up through the church as pure as 
possible, melting together, swelling out, and then dying away to a 
whisper, showing the best training of good picked voices. It was 
by all odds the finest part-singing I ever heard. 

In the opera of " Carmen," I noticed a number of boys in the 
chorus, singing out like good fellows, and learned that they had 
been borrowed from St. Thomas* School. Bach, one of the fathers 
of music, was the organist for this school and most of his famous 
Motets were written for it. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel Royale, 

Berlin, October 19, 1883. 
My Dear Ned: 

We arrived here late in the evening and went to an immense 
hotel of some four hundred rooms. 

We were given very nice accommodations, but finding in the 
morning that there were no arrangements for heating, except by a 
coil, without any fire under the boiler, we were obliged to leave, 
and are now very comfortable at a small hotel on the principal 
street. The weather the morning after our arrival was cold — 
about 50**, and it was impossible for us to stand it, although the 
Germans do not seem to mind it. The German chambermaids 
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can not understand why we should want a fire in our rooms, and yet 
object to sleeping under ^plumeauy or small feather bed. When 
they are carrying the bed out of the room, they give a look, 
as much as to say, " What kind of people are you, anyway." 

We commenced sight-seeing by going through the Emperor's 
town palace. There is nothing extraordinary in it, except one 
large, circular room, where there is an echo — by clapping the 
hands smartly, the sound seems to come back from several 
directions. But these palaces, although having a great number of 
rooms, do not impress you as being as rich or one half as com- 
fortable as an American gentleman's house. Some of the orna- 
ments are immensely valuable, as are also some portions of the 
furniture, which are presents from kings, but the general effect 
does not impress me: perhaps it is because I expected too 
much. 

From this palace we drove out to Charlottenberg, the residence 
of one of the Emperor's daughters. The grounds contain the 
mausoleum where repose the bodies of Queen Louise and 
Frederick William the Third, the mother and father of the present 
Emperor. The marble effigies are beautiful specimens of art, and 
were done by the very best artists. The alabaster figure of the 
mother — Queen Louise — represents her, as she must have been, 
a very beautiful woman. She is adored, in memory, by the 
German people, as much as if she had been a saint, and her like- 
ness, in very pretty brooches and photographs, is in every shop 
where such things are sold. 

In the evening we went to the opera to hear Wagner's " Lohen- 
grin." It was beautifully given to a crowded house. The building 
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is not SO fine as the Grand Opera House in Paris, or that at Frank- 
fort, although it is comfortable and very large. Yesterday we 
visited Potsdam, the summer residence of the royal family. It is 
a town of palaces, all in the Sans Souci gardens, which must 
contain a thousand acres. We went into three of the palaces, and 
into the house where Humboldt wrote his " Cosmos " while 
residing with the king, brother of the present emperor. Every 
thing has been left as when Humboldt lived there. Many things 
in the house interested me very much — his dressing-table, bed, 
and the desk at which he wrote, all looking as if he might be 
expected to step in at once and commence work. 

The first of the palaces visited was the " Old Palace " where Fred- 
-erick the Great lived. All the rooms in which he worked are kept 
just as when he left them. In his cabinet, or working-room, where 
he consulted with his generals and ministers, there is a round table 
in the center, on which their meals were served. The center of the 
table was used as an elevator, which was lowered down into the 
kitchen, and the food being placed upon it, it was returned. The 
walls at the entrance are some three feet thick, with a door on 
each side, so that nothing of what occurred inside could be heard 
by listeners. The remainder of the palace is made up of large, 
plain rooms containing some few fine pictures. 

Near the palace stands what I think is called the Garrison 
Church. It is a curious structure, with extensive galleries, and, it 
is said, will seat three thousand people, although you would hardly 
think so from its appearance. 

The seats for the royal family are directly in front of the pulpit, 
under one of the galleries. The pulpit is a solid structure of dark 
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Stone, and under it, on a level with the floor of the church, is a 
grated iron door, closing the vault where the bodies of Frederick 
the Great and Frederick William the Fourth, the present em- 
peror's brother, are deposited. The sexton lights the gas and you 
are allowed to enter the tomb. 

The sarcophagi are of black marble. It is said that Napoleon, 
when he first occupied Berlin, visited this tomb at twelve o'clock 
at night, dressed in full uniform, and, laying his hand on the casket 
containing the body of Frederick the Great, said, ** If you had been 
alive, I should not have been here." The tops of the pillars that 
sustain the roof and galleries of the church are decorated with the 
flags that have been taken from Russia, Austria and France : those 
taken in the last war are in a large majority. The father of 
Frederick the Great took the idea that he might become poor, and 
thinking he could be an artist, he painted a figure of a woman. 
When the picture was finished he called his family to see it and 
asked them if they did not think he could make a living by 
painting, at which they all laughed. He then sent for a Jew 
picture-dealer, to whom he showed it, and asked him what he 
would give for it. " Not much, your Majesty," the dealer replied. 
"Well," said the king, "how much?" "Not more than twelve 
marks, your Majesty." "You may have it," said the king; and 
the picture was put in the dealer's window with the name of the 
king attached, as the painter. A great number of people gathered 
to see it, but they shouted and laughed at it so much that the 
king had to pay the Jew three thousand marks to get it back 
again. This picture is hung with others and is shown as one of 
the curiosities of the palace. While, of course, it is not a work of 
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art, I was surprised that the king could have done so well in a first 
attempt. 

Frederick's father, in his later years, was afflicted with the gout, 
which made his naturally rough nature rougher, and it is said he 
was in the habit of chastising his son. When it became time for 
Frederick to marry, his father selected for him a princess whom 
the son did not like, and he told the king that he could never love 
her. But the father said there were state reasons for it and he 
must marry her. He did marry her, but they did not get along at 
all well together, as might have been expected. After Frederick 
became king he received a letter from his ambassador at Vienna, 
informing him that there was an Italian dancer there who was 
extremely beautiful. He at once ordered the manager of. the 
theater to offer her a very lucrative engagement, which was accepted* 
When the king saw her he was so captivated, that, at the end of 
her engagement, he would not allow her to leave. She did not like 
it at all, and cried and took on at a great rate, but the king was 
inexorable. He wooed her, and finally won her love, and built her 
a palace nearly opposite his own, which was called the Barberini 
Palace. From the window of his private cabinet he was in the 
habit of carrying on conversations with Barberini at her window. 
The Barberini Palace is occupied now by private families, the 
present government not caring to keep it. In one room of 
Frederick's palace there are five pictures in which she is the 
principal figure, and, judging from these, she must have been 
extremely beautiful. 

Everything indicates how superior, as a man, Frderick the Great 
must have been. While engaged in the Seven Years* War when 
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he had France, Russia and Austria on his hands at the same 
time, the heads of these three Powers thought Frederick must be 
out of money. He, hearing they had said so, sent them word 
that, having just commenced to build a palace, he would place 
upon the building the figures of France, Russia and Austria holding 
his crown. And he did it : three bronze figures, representing those 
Powers as holding the Prussian Crown, are on the dome of the 
palace. This is called the New Palace and is occupied by the 
Crown Prince. There is a room directly behind the hall by which 
you enter, the plans and all the drawings for which were made by 
Frederick the Great. It must be the most extraordinary room in 
Europe, for the walls, ceilings, and columns are entirely covered 
with different kinds of shells and precious stones. There are 
pieces of crystal worked into the corners of the columns that 
one would consider treasures in a collection. I do not know what 
it could have cost, although Humboldt made a calculation of the 
value of the precious stones that it contains ; the amount was in 
the millions. 

When Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, was on a visit to Germany, 
the Prussian king gave him a banquet in this room, and when he 
came up from the garden and entered it, he held up his hands in 
surprise, saying there was nothing like it in Europe. My criticism 
on the room is, that the height of the ceiling is not enough for 
the size of the room, which is, I should say, about sixty by one 
hundred feet in breadth and length, but not more than sixteen or 
eighteen—at the most, twenty feet in height. These proportions 
tnake the room look flat. There is a theater in the palace, where 
the best artists sing and act, and where the royal family have 
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private theatricals. The floors of this palace, as also those of all 
the others, are made of hard-wood of the highest polish, and when 
you go into the rooms felt flippers are provided to put on over 
your shoes, in order to prevent scratching or making marks upon 
them. The Sans Souci Palace is the most famous of all. It was 
there that Frederick the Great had Voltaire for a companion, and 
his library is now as it was when they resided there. Frederick 
wrote many books which Voltaire corrected, and these are shown 
in glass-cases, with the corrections as Voltaire made them. It 
is not a large library, but is said to be very select, and the 
Crown Prince, who is very much of a scholar, goes there every 
evening to look over the books. 

Frederick had a great love for dogs, and wherever he had his 
working-rooms there was a small room near by for his dogs. Every- 
one of them bad a nicely upholstered chair to sleep upon. On the 
terrace is a semi-circular piece of ground with a fine stone railing, 
where the dogs were buried when they died. Every grave has a 
stone over it, with the name of the dog cut into it. The grave of 
his favorite horse has a marble statue of an angel over it. 

Voltaire's room, curiously decorated, is shown as he left it. It 
appears that during one of Voltaire's visits to Paris he" made some 
remarks on politics that Frederick did not like, and he had 
Voltaire's room re-decorated, while he was absent, as it remains now. 

There are different figures, commencing with a crane and 
followed by a parrot, and then a monkey, and they are all very fine. 

When Voltaire returned he noticed the change and asked 
Frederick what it meant. Frederick told him : " The crane is a 
bird that migrates and flies about, that represents you ; the parrot 
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is a bird that talks all the time, and that represents you ; while the 
monkey indicates you as the resemblance of a man not always con- 
trolled by his sense." This broke up the friendship and Voltaire 
did not stay long after that. 

In coming from the Sans Souci Palace we passed an old wind- 
mill which Frederick once wanted out of the way, as it inter- 
fered with the extension of the palace. The miller refusing to 
sell, Frederick took the matter into the courts, but was beaten ; the 
miller retained his mill. It stands there still and the case is quoted 
as showing how a private citizen's rights were respected under an 
arbitrary king, for he could have taken the mill without asking any 
questions. 

There are several other palaces and royal residences around 
Potsdam, but I did not care to visit them, feeling that I had seen 
enough for one day. 

The royal family of Germany certainly look after the interests of 
the people ; there is no evidence of waste or extravagance. The 
palaces indicate economy and plain living for people of their walk 
in life, and the money goes for the benefit of the people, a good 
deal being spent on picture-galleries and museums which are free to 
the populace, and on Sundays crowded. The palaces in the city 
are very large, plain buildings ; you would not be likely to notice 
them except for their great size. 

Near the old church where Frederick is buried there is an asylum 
for boys, on something like the plan of the McDonogh School. 
There are eight hundred scholars who are given a good education 
and are kept there until they are fourteen years old, when they go 
out into the world to make their living. 
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Some of the first scholars and statesmen in Germany have come 
from this school. It is supported by the government — they say 
here, by the emperor from his private purse, but I suppose it means 
the same thing, for if the emperor supports all the things they say 
he does, from his private purse, he must have a very large one. 
The opera is given here very completely. They will not pay the 
extravagant prices asked for phenomenal voices, but the average is 
much higher than the best we have. The scenery seems to fit 
every opera, as do also the dresses. We have heard " Lohengrin " 
and " Tannhauser " given as I had never heard them before. Nieman 
was the tenor, and he is, I believe, the best in Germany. He stands 
over six feet, and is splendidly proportioned. He sings out as if he 
meant business. The sopranos, too, are good ; better, I think — 
with the exception of Patti — than any that Mapleson has in his 
company, and for Wagner's music they are better than even Patti. 
We could not get the voices to do any thing like this in the States, 
and yet the best parquet seats are only six marks. However, the 
government owns the house, the emperor's chamberlain directing 
and hiring all the singers, and whatever deficit there may be comes 
out of the treasury. Every man in the orchestra has a life position, 
and when he becomes old he is pensioned. And such an orchestra ! 
It is perfection itself. There is no careless work here ; every man 
is thoroughly in earnest. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Berlin, October 26, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

An incident that happened in the Sans Souci garden, concerning: 
the Crown Prince, was told me. He was taking a walk when he 
met either an American or English gentleman who asked him the 
direction to the Crown Prince's palace. The prince said that, as 
he was going that way, he would show him. While walking 
together the gentleman complimented him on his good English, and 
he replied : ** Why should not I speak good English ? my wife is 
an English woman.*' When they arrived at the palace an 
attendant met the prince in the most obsequious manner. 

The prince told him to show the gentleman what he desired ta 
see, and then left him to get over his surprise upon finding that he 
had been talking to the Crown Prince himself, who, by the way, is 
a good deal of a man and very much respected by the people. He 
is a field-marshal in the army, and in the war with Austria, in 
1866, commanded a corps of two hundred thousand men. He 
handled them in one battle so magnificently, that the emperor 
rode upon the field, and, taking a decoration from his own neck, 
put it on that of the prince. He distinguished himself equally in 
the French War of 1870, when he commanded one division of the 
army. It is said here that a prince or noble is not of much account 
if he can not do something. There are two princes, living nearly 
opposite to our hotel, who are no more thought of by the govern- 
ment than the most humble citizen. There does not appear to be 
much show or any effort in the German royal family to dazzle with, 
magnificence, but every thing looks comfortable, as if they meant 
business and were ready for it. 
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On Sunday last we went to the cathedral, the emperor's church. 
He was not in the city, but he attends this church regularly when 
he is here. His box, as they call it, occupies quite a space in the 
gallery, while another is fitted up for the attendants of the court. 
In the opposite gallery are the boxes of the diplomatic corps. It 
is a large, plain church, the choir and organ at one end, and the 
pulpit from which the sermons are preached in the center. The 
singing at this church is famous. The service is Protestant and 
simple. The choir is composed of about sixty boys, ten fine 
tenor and ten bass voices, about half of the boys soprano and 
the other half contralto. The parts were beautifully balanced. 
They sang without accompaniment, and, after hearing them, I am 
not surprised that they are famous. Time and tune were as near 
perfection as possible, and the parts came in solidly. The motets 
they sang were difficult, but there was no uncertainty; they 
attacked the notes as if they knew exactly what they were 
doing. There were some little bits of fugue, in which they seemed 
to swing into their places perfectly. At the amens they would 
commence piano and swell the tones out until the whole church 
seemed filled with the sound, which would then die away in a 
whisper. It showed very clearly what can be done by practice. 
The boys were bright-looking little fellows, most of them about 
John's age, and a few of them might have been as old as 
Lew. 

When they finished a motet the organ commenced, and the 
congregation sang a hymn which came up like the sound of a large 
waterfall, and the effect was grand. There was only one drawback, 
and that was, that the church was so very cold, but the people did 
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not seem to mind it ; they do not accustom themselves to as high a 
temperature as we do. 

The great street here is Unter den Linden. It is one hundred 
and ninety feet wide, and planted with linden trees — hence its 
name. At the end of this street is the Brandenburg Gate, a 
structure resembling the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. It is eighty- 
five feet high, and surmounted with a car of victory, drawn by four 
magnificently-modeled horses. The arch of the gate has five 
openings, the one in the center being used exclusively by royalty, 
and the two on each side of it by the public. The park 
commences just outside the gate. It is a superb forest, with 
some lawn, and contains about six hundred acres. From this gate 
the street extends for two-thirds of a mile. The palaces, picture 
galleries, and the university buildings are at the upper end of the 
street, which, however, really ends at the bronze statue of 
Frederick the Great. This is said to be the finest statue in 
Europe, standing forty-four feet hi<jh. It is directly in front of the 
emperor's palace, in the middle of the broad street, and there is 
quite a crowd around it all day, trying to get a look at the 
emperor, whose office faces the street, and who frequently comes 
to the window to look out. 

Every afternoon the emperor drives in the park, like any private 
gentleman. He returned to the city only yesterday, and we have 
not seen him, but hope to do so at the opera this evening, where he 
has a large box in the dress circle, or what, in the Academy, would 
be the family circle, or second tier, — directly in front of the stage. 
The Crown Prince has a proscenium box. There is a promenade in 
•the center of " Unter den Linden " like the grass plats in Eutaw 
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Place ; a paved carriage drive, about twenty feet wide, on one side, 
and a sand road for horse-back riding, about the same width, on the 
other ; then, on each side, is a drive like a street, one paved with 
Belgian blocks and the other with asphalt. Naturally, the asphalt 
is the more used, and the fine stores are on that side. About noon 
every day the horses from the emperor's stables come up this 
street, returning from their exercise in the park. They are a fine 
looking lot and there is about a regiment of them. The university 
buildings are nearly opposite the statue of Frederick the Great and 
the emperor's palace. They are very large, at least six hundred 
feet on each front, I should say, and take up a large square. They 
accommodate about thirty-two hundred students, and have all the 
machinery that such a university requires. Just outside the park, 
the government is erecting an immense building on which they 
have been at work for the past three years. It is for one depart- 
ment of the university — I think they call it the gymnasium. It 
is not only large, but a beautiful specimen of architecture. 

Directly behind the emperor's palace, in fact adjoining it at 
one end, is the National Library of nine hundred thousand 
volumes and fifteen thousand manuscripts. I went through it 
yesterday, looking at the wilderness of books and at some of the 
most curious of the manuscripts. The first Bible that was 
printed with movable types is preserved here ; also the Bible 
that Luther used, with autograph letters from Melancthon 
Erasmus, and the late writers, Goethe, Lessing, Klopstock, and a 
great many others. What surprises me is the beautiful way in 
which these manuscripts were written. I have seen nothing in 
print as fine, and some of them are illuminated like works of art ; 
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in fact, many of them are works of art. All these things are 
the result of collections for one hundred years, and of watching 
every sale where these rare works come into the market. 

The national libraries and picture galleries are always ready to 
purchase rare works from any private collections. 

The National Gallery here has just come into possession of a 
Rembrandt that they purchased in Paris at a round figure. I think 
it came from some English collection. This gallery was begun at 
about the same time as the National Gallery in England. In this 
government much more depends upon the taste of the king or 
emperor than in England, and one at least of the German kings 
since this collection was begun, had very little taste and gave very 
little encouragement in the matter, but the present emperor, 
although his tastes are largely military, is broad enough to take in 
other things, and has fairly assisted the gallery, as did his 
brother who ruled before him. 

The present Crown Prince and future emperor is a man of high 
culture and fine tastes, and the people expect much from him ; 
judging from all that I can learn they will not be disappointed. 

I was looking at some coffee cups in the show room of the Royal 
Porcelain Factory, with the likeness of the Crown Prince upon 
them. I said to the attendant that the prince was a nice looking 
fellow. He answered that he was as good as he looked, if not 
better — that he was a gentleman ; and when we selected cups hav- 
ing on them the likenesses of the emperor, empress, and Crown 
Prince, he was quite eloquent in expressing his thanks that we, 
as Americans, were so loyal to their emperor and his family. 

To-day I have been through the old palace. It is occupied in 
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some of its parts by the son of the Crown Prince and his family* 
but is used principally for state entertaining. The rooms of state 
are in what we would call the third story, and to go up to them 
you ascend an inclined plane. I suggested that the emperor 
probably ascended on horseback. You start from a hall, on one 
side of which commences this inclined plane, paved with brick set 
on their edges, and on the other are the marble stairs by which the 
state guests ascend. When the floor where the rooms are located is 
reached, the attendant commences opening rooms, and continues 
until you feel that there is no end to them. Many of the rooms 
are not worth speaking about, while some are very extraordinary. 
In one room there is a dais, or raised platform, of only one step, 
for the emperor and empress, and fronting them on the wall at the 
opposite side of the room, is a collection of brass plates and several 
large silver cups which would hold several gallons, " for white 
beer,'* the attendant said. In front is a silver barrel with a spigot, 
as large as is used to draw beer in a first class lager beer saloon, 
where the calls are constantly for swei and drei lager. High up 
on one side of the room is a gallery for the music, looking as if 
made of silver, which the attendant said it was originally, but 
Frederick the Great in his Seven Years* War getting short of 
money, sold it, and replaced it with the present imitation in wood. 
There are a great many presents in these rooms which have been 
made to the royal family by Berlin and other cities of Germany. 
They are mostly of solid silver. There is one room for dining, 
where three hundred guests can be accommodated. It is narrow, 
so that only one table can be set the whole length of the room. 
The walls are hung with pictures, representing, mostly, incidents in 
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the history of Germany. Under a cupola is a room eighty to one » 
hundred feet in diameter, fitted up in marble and very beautiful, 
where services are held on state occasions, when the boys are 
brought from the cathedral to do the singing. We saw rooms for 
dancing and for almost every thing, except for living. We did not 
visit that part of the palace. There are more than six hundred 
rooms. These palaces are immense, roomy, plain buildings. Leav- 
ing out the costly ornaments, they are not as nicely furnished as a 
wealthy gentleman's house with us. There is an aquarium on 
" Unter den Linden'* which is well worth visiting, if only to see the 
building. Outside it looks like the other buildings in the block, 
but within it has been excavated two or three stories underground 
and fitted up with rock work, with light thrown from the back 
through the tanks, which are filled with fishes. 

They have a collection of serpents, monkeys, etc., besides the 
fish. 

Yours affectionately, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Berlin, October 27, 1883. 
Mv Dear Ned: 

We continued our sight-seeing by a visit to the Hohenzollern 

Museum, where the curious things belonging to the reigning family 

of Prussia are kept. It is a very interesting place to visit. In one 

room are all the gifts that the present emperor received at his 

golden wedding, and they are worth examining. There are some 

of the most costly albums I ever saw, with specimens of the 

highest artistic skill in silver of which Germany is capable. They 
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would be beautiful anywhere. There are also addresses that are 
splendid specimens of penmanship. All these things are in glass 
cases filling a large room. There are rooms for the objects asso- 
ciated with Frederick the Great. In one of these is a wax figure 
of the great king, also the figure of his favorite horse. But if this 
was the best he had in his stable, in appearance he was nothing to 
boast of — an honest looking horse, but no style. Frederick was 
fond of playing the flute ; there are a dozen of those he used 
preserved here. His clothing from the time he was a boy is also in 
the cases. 

Queen Louise, the present emperor's mother, was the idol of the 
German people. A large room is devoted to the keeping of her 
effects. It was interesting to see the Germans who went through 
with us examine, with the greatest interest, every thing that 
belonged to her, and, judging from the objects, she must have been 
a thoroughly practical woman. 

There is a book in which she kept the account of the daily 
expenditure — so much for repairing a door, so much for this thing 
and that. I should like to have seen her wearing the bonnets that 
are hung up in one of the cases — like poke bonnets, of coarse straw. 
It is, in fact, a history of her daily life. What I have said about the 
business habits of this queen will apply to several others, where the 
accounts they kept are exhibited, which also show that their 
expenditures were closely watched. The German Court set the 
people an example of thrift and economy which accounts for a great 
deal in their character. 

There is something in the climate of Germany that tends to 
make the people quiet and persevering. These is not one particle 
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here of the stimulating quality of our atmosphere at home. The 
air is depressing, and that, in my mind, accounts for the quantity of 
beer that is consumed. It is said that there are two million glasses 
of beer drank in Berlin every day in the year, and I am inclined to 
think that it is underestimated. In the first place, the beer is the 
finest I have ever tasted. They bring it in large glasses that would 
hold three of ours ; no thick bottoms or nuisances of that kind, but 
good honest bumpers. The kind I like the best is as black as brown 
stout, but when you have sat and talked until you have got outside 
of two of these glasses, you do not feel any different effect than if 
it was so much food. You are depressed, and the beer takes the 
place of food. As you sit in one of the saloons and see whole 
families, down to the youngest children, come in and call for beer 
for old and young, you realize how general the custom is. 

Bismarck and Von Moltke, when in the city, if the weather 
permits, take their democratic glass of beer in the " Thiergarten " 
like all the rest. There may be water drinkers in Germany, but I 
have not seen them. The beer here all passes government inspec- 
tion, and it is a bad business for a man if any impurities are found ; 
the whole brewing is poured into the street, besides a heavy fine 
being imposed. There is a large machine shop in Berlin where 
locomotives are built, and it is put down as one of the sights. I 
paid it a visit and was politely shown through. 

I was told that they employed in this shop a thousand men, but 
that all the forging and boiler-making were done some twenty 
miles from Berlin. 

One thing that struck me was, how much we are in advance of 
them in labor-saving, machinery. They have traveling cranes that 
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run from end to end of the shop, but the blocks worked very 
slowly and took several men. I went up into a fourth story 
room of a building that must be two hundred feet long by forty 
wide, which was full of men working at the bench, fitting up connect- 
ing rods, cutting slots for the keys and making other light-parts 
tor locomotives. All the material for this room was carried up and 
down by hand. 

The boilers for the locomotives have the strongest riveting I 
hate ever seen. The horizontal seams are riveted in four rows, and, 
where the sections come together, there is a batten and four rows 
of rivets in each section. The iron is three-eighths, full, while the 
tubes are not over one and three-quarter inches. I forgot to ask 
whether they are of brass, copper, or iron. The boilers are tested 
at three hundred pounds, hydraulic pressure, and are allowed to 
carry one hundred and fifty pounds of steam. There are some ten 
engines being put together, and their output is about one hundred 
and sixty a year. They had some machinery from England, but 
a well appointed American shop will turn out a good deal more 
work in the same time. The hours of labor are the same as with us, 
only they divide them differently, commencing work at six in the 
morning and taking half an hour for breakfast, an hour for dinner 
and half an hour at four o'clock for luncheon. Directly behind 
the time keeper's office, is a large room, — I should say two hundred 
by sixty — ^with a kind of stand in a recess at one end, where the men 
can buy sandwiches and bread, and the room is full of tables at 
which they can eat their luncheon and drink their coffee. I was 
there when they were taking their four o'clock meal, and there 
were about one hundred men at the tables. The men who live 
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near, of course, do not avail themselves of this convenience. I 
went into the foundry, but, as they do not put on their blast until 
half-past five o'clock, I saw nothing but the molds. All the 
wheels are of wrought iron, with steel tires, so that much of the 
work done in the foundry with us, is done in the smiths* shop here. 
I saw the process of finishing the wheels, and was surprised at the 
amount of labor put on them. The hubs between the arms are all 
finished in a slotting-machine, and the forms of the hubs make 
expensive finishing. After seeing the labor that they put on these 
expensive forms, and the tools they use, I am satisfied thaf the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company can build a better locomotive, and 
for less money, than these people, in spite of the difference in cost 
of labor. A first-class machinist gets five marks, and laborers two 
and three marks a day. I was told at the gas-houses that they paid 
their men two and three marks a day for the hardest work they 
have to do. Every thing about the locomotive shops is kept in 
perfect order. To show you how little they prize labor, all the iron 
used in the foundry is weighed in old-fashioned scales with fifty or 
hundred pound weights in one side, and the iron in the other. I 
noticed that they put about twice the work on the frame of the 
tender that we do. 

Berlin is growing faster than any other capital in Europe. In 
1859 there were four hundred and ninety-six thousand inhabitants, 
in 1879 there were one million and ninety thousand, or it had 
more than doubled in twenty years, and they say that they have 
now one and a quarter millions. I should not be surprised if it 
were so. All this is without any commerce, as we Americans call 
it, shipping, etc. Berlin lies on the river Spree, a small stream 
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that comparatively small boats only can navigate, but its business is 
made up of all kinds of manufactures, and I was surprised at 
their variety and amount in so many branches. In metal and 
leather goods it is competing with Vienna, while in lace it is 
as good a market in which to make purchases as Brussels. I 
should have doubted this but for the industry and energy of the 
people. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel Bellevue, 

Dresden, Nov. 2, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

The route from Berlin to this city passes through an immense 
plain which is sandy for a good deal of the distance, extending 
some sixty or seventy miles, when the ground becomes undulating ; 
and after passing through a tunnel, you get into the basin through 
which the Elbe flows and soon arrive in Dresden. It lies on each 
side of the Elbe, and is connected by three massive stone bridges : 
on one side is the new, and on the other the old town. The Elbe 
enters the North Sea below Hamburg, and is navigable in boats 
much above Dresden. 

I saw a curious mode of towing that I could not understand, and 
noticed the same thing on the Neckar, at Heidelberg. There 
is a strong, heavy chain on the bottom of the river. This chain is 
passed over the bow of the boat around a wheel connected with 
the engine, and over the stern, into the water again. In this 
way six or eight quite large boats are taken in tow, and the 
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Steamer takes them up against a strong tide at a good speed. Of 
course, the chain running over the wheel makes a great deal of 
noise, and, as the hotel at which we are stopping is on the river 
bank, we are entertained with the music at all hours of the night. 
What bothered me was to know how the chain was fastened to 
stand the strain of such a pull. I finally inquired and was told that 
it extended the whole length of the river, from Hamburg to the end 
of navigation. This explained where the chain was fastened, and I 
need not tell you that I was surprised to learn of this novel method 
of towing. It has one merit: the power is positive, and, if the 
engine is powerful enough, the load on the chain has to come. I first 
noticed the boats used on these streams at Rotterdam, where the 
Rhine boats trade. I was surprised at their length : they could not 
have been more than fifteen feet wide, and must have been over two 
hundred and fifty feet long. As you went past them where they 
lay at the wharves, it seemed as if the ends were a long way apart. 
There are al^o on the Elbe, at Dresden, side-wheel tow-boats, 
besides those that use the chain, which are very much the same 
model as the freight boats — very long for their width. It is curious 
in traveling in our own country to see what different styles of pleas- 
ure boats are used in different localities ; there is the same dif- 
ference here, and some of them are of curious models. 

There is the finest picture gallery here that we have seen, and it 
contains many famous pictures, notably Raphael's Madonna, and 
many others almost as famous. The gallery is so constructed that 
the pictures can be seen to the best advantage, much better than at 
Amsterdam or Berlin. 

The opera house is one of the finest in Europe and the opera is 
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given in the very best manner. Whatever deficiencies there may 
be at the end of the season, are made up by the king. The opera 
company sing, also, in the Court Church, where the mass is sung 
every Sunday with a full orchestra. The palace is separated from 
the church by a narrow street over which a bridge has been built, 
so that the royal family go from the palace to the church without 
going out of doors. 

Our hotel is on the river, and on one side of a square, the 
opera house, with a street intervening, forming the other part of the 
side : opposite to this, the Court Church with the palace behind it 
forms another side, and the picture gallery and river form the other 
two sides; so you see we are centrally located and require no 
carriage for the opera or church. 

The opera house is well ventilated and has a cheerful look. The 
operas are completely and beautifully given. In almost all of them 
a ballet is introduced, but the " Excelsior," as I saw it in Paris, 
makes them all seem so very tame. By the way, I did not write 
you that I saw " Excelsior " in Berlin. They were giving it with all 
the French scenes left out, and some more American ones added in 
their places, which did not improve it ; one of the scenes was in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and another a festival in San Francisco, 
which, with the Nubian dancers, seemed out of place. I do not 
expect to see it given again, taken all together, as well as it was 
done in Paris ; but I am told that I shall see something as fine 
when I reach Milan, where it originated. 

Dresden is surrounded with rather high hills in which there are 
coal mines, but it is so expensive working them that they only sup- 
ply the local want. The coal must be very dirty, for the public and 
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private buildings look as they do in Pittsburg or Cincinnati. These 
mines are twelve or fifteen hundred feet deep, which makes the 
working of them expensive. 

We have been in Dresden at an unfortunate time to see the pic- 
ture gallery, as it is the custom to close it during the last days 
of October. There is a very beautiful terrace on the bank of the 
river, some fifty feet above the water, which is approached by a flight 
of steps thirty feet wide, with a statue on each side and one in the 
center, at the bottom, and the same at the top, as well as several 
statues on the terrace. It is a great place of resort in pleasant 
weather, as are also the bridges over the river where people gather 
to see the boats pass up and down. 

We are enjoying our stay here very much, as the weather is fine, 
— and we have not had too much of that. We have found a home- 
like hotel, another rare thing. My next letter will be from Vienna. 

Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Vienna, November 8, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

The trip from Dresden to Vienna was the longest that we have 
taken since we left Paris ; leaving Dresden at seven-forty-five in the 
morning, we arrived at Vienna at seven-thirty in the evening. Our 
route lay through Bohemia, passing through the city of Prague, 
which I remembered and had some curiosity to see, as it was the 
place where Mozart's opera of Don Giovanni was given for the first 
time. The station is probably in the new part of the town, as we 
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went for some distance through beautiful suburbs and passed large 
manufacturing establishments. 

The route through Bohemia is very pleasant : the farming shows 
thrift and every thing looks perfectly tidy. You know that the 
Bohemians are devout Catholics and it is very common to see a cross 
erected in the fields to invoke a blessing. Whatever we may think 
of this, there is something touching in the sight of such faith in this 
faithless age. 

Between Prague and Vienna we were constantly passing quaint 
old villages, and the many important manufacturing towns we 
went through looked as thrifty as any cities do with us. I could 
not, from any thing I could see, make out the special manufactur- 
ing carried on, and our conductor being Bohemian, we could not 
converse with him. 

It was some time after we entered the suburbs of Vienna before 
we reached the station, and it was a half hour's ride to the hotel. 

Vienna covers a great space of ground and is, architecturally, the 
finest city we have yet visited. It was formerly a walled city, but 
its growth was so rapid that much of it extended beyond the 
walls, and the government concluded to remove them. This 
having been done, a large amount of the finest real estate in the 
city was brought into the market. Where the walls had been, they 
first laid out a wide street, like Broadway on the Point, and around 
this immense circle the government had building lots for sale. 

From the sales of these lots they realized a very large amount of 
money, and are expending much of it on public buildings. 

The National Picture Gallery is an old palace with beautiful 
gardens, and the museums are in different parts of the city. 
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There are two buildings nearly completed, which are intended to 
accommodate the picture gallery and all the museums. They face 
on the Ring Strasse, and are immense structures, being each four or 
five hundred feet front and one thousand feet deep. There is a 
space of perhaps two thousand feet between these buildings. In 
this space they are going to erect a statue of Maria Theresa. 
She was the empress to whom Frederick the Great sent his ambas- 
sador to tell her that he wanted a certain province on his border, 
that was owned by Austria. She told the ambassador to tell 
Frederick to come and take it, which, to her astonishment, he did. 
She thought that as her army outnumbered his two to one, he 
would have a good time taking it. It is said that in this war he 
never hesitated about going into battle from the inferior number of 
his troops; and, on one occasion, he fought the Austrians with five 
thousand men — they having fifteen thousand against him — and 
won the victory. This was due, as were the early battles of Napo- 
leon with the Austrians, to superior generalship. Excuse this 
wandering from the subject. 

The two museum buildings are not ornate, but solid, fine speci- 
mens of architecture. Next to these is the Palace of Justice, 
a plain but very large structure, which I was told is beau- 
tifully finished inside, with large halls decorated by the best 
artists. I did not have time to go through it. Then comes the 
Parliament Building, a superb pi\e built of granite, in the Grecian 
order; the columns supporting the porticoes, of which there are 
three, being monoliths. These buildings are so far finished that 
they will be occupied at the next session of their parliament, which 
will be about the first of December. After these comes the Rath- 
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haus, in plain Gothic. It is some six hundred to eight hundred 
feet front and four hundred to five hundred feet deep, in a square, 
with two inner courts, and is nearly finished. I stepped into 
the first story and could see there had not been much attention 
paid to making it cheap — every thing was solid and fn the best 
possible taste. As I stood examining this building I could see 
how Mr. Niernsee had been educated to do good substantial, 
honest work. The foundations and superstructure are planned to 
stand, and will be a monument to the architect who planned them. 
Opposite it, or nearly so, the government is erecting a magnificent 
theater of marble. It has a very ornate front, with wings extend- 
ing along the street some seventy-five feet, on each side, and will 
be an ornamental and beautiful building. Next to the Rathhaus, 
on the same side — with, I think, two blocks of flats intervening — 
is the new university, which they have commenced to occupy this 
fall, although not half completed. It is to accommodate over 
three thousand students, so you can imagine the size of it : I can 
only say that it is immense. 

On the Ring Strasse, not far from where the government is 
erecting the new theater, was situated the Ring Theater, that was 
burned in 1880, in which fire some eight hundred people lost their 
lives. The emperor purchased the site, and is putting up a large 
apartment house, the rent of which is to be paid to the families 
that suffered by the calamity. 

In addition to the public buildings that I have attempted to 
describe, they are erecting a new imperial palace, which, I judge, will 
be the finest in Europe, as they tell me it will take twenty years to 
complete it. The old palace is on the opposite side of the Ring 
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from the museum, and standing back, with a large square in front, 
is the new palace. This has been commenced at one end of the 
old one, and the gateway, or entrance, has. been completed. 
Besides the public buildings, the whole Ring Strasse is built up 
with private edifices, in varied styles of architecture, that are very 
beautiful. 

There has been great scope for the inventive genius of the archi- 
tects, and they have put up some superb structures. I like the 
appearance of the city much better than Paris — there is more 
variety in the architecture. 

In Vienna, as everywhere in Europe, people live very largely in 
apartment houses. This gives the architect a chance, as the build- 
ings are very large blocks and the investors do not seem to be 
afraid to spend some of their money in decoration. 

We heard Strauss' Orchestra and had the good fortune to see 
Johann Strauss conduct it. He appears only once a year, and we 
happened to be at that concert. He is the Strauss who has 
composed several operas, and at this concert the orchestra played 
for the first time an arrangement from his opera, "A Night in 
Venice," which Strauss himself conducted. His appearance was 
the signal for great applause, and I thought the people would go 
-wild. When the piece was finished, an encore was loudly called for 
and he gave "Only one Empire and only one Vienna." When this 
was commenced, there was another wild burst of applause. It is a 
grand sight to see a German audience thoroughly aroused — they 
go it with a will. Edward Strauss, a younger brother, usually 
conducts, and he not only magnetizes the orchestra, but the 
audience. He holds his violin in his hand and uses his bow for a 
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baton, beating time with his whole body, until he seems to become 
thoroughly inspired, when he turns to the audience, puts his violin 
to his chin, and plays away for dear life — then, with a jerk, he turns 
to the orchestra and commences beating with his bow : it is 
astonishing how completely he controls his audience. We thought 
we were very fortunate to be present. The picture galleries are 
not good in themselves, but the pictures are very rare and beauti- 
ful. There is an old church in which members of the royal family 
are buried in a very well lighted vault. The cases that contain 
the bodies are of bronze, and some of them very ornamental. 
Conspicuous among them is that of Maximilian, who was shot in 
Mexico. The body of Maria Theresa is in an ornamental case, 
around which are grouped her sixteen children. 

You can understand how interesting all this is. I will tell you 
about the opera in my next letter. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Munich, 

November 21, 1883. 
My Dear Ned: 

I promised to say something of the opera in Vienna. We heard 
four while there. One of them, the "Tribute of Zamora,*' by 
Gounod, with Lucca in the title r6ley pleased us very much. This 
opera has never been given in the United States, although 
Mapleson promises it as one of his novelties this winter. The 
charm of the opera in Germany, in which I include Austria, is the 
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entire lack of splurge. Men go in as they would into a restaurant, 
directly from their business, or, more likely, from their dinners 
taken in a restaurant, and the ladies go in street costume. 

In Vienna the opera commences at seven o'clock and is finished 
at ten. There are no five-thousand-dollars-a-night singers, but voices 
which, in the class of operas given, are much better. The opera is 
not given in Germany to show the singers, but the singers must show 
the opera ; and they do it conscientiously, so that when you leave 
the theater you feel that you have listened to a work of art. In 
addition to Gounod's opera, we had "Lucia di Lammermoor," 
" Tannhauser," and the " Prophet," all magnificently given. One 
night there was a ballet called the "Rat Catcher,'* which we 
were told we must see, as it was done nowhere as well as in 
Vienna. 

There is an opera of the same name. * The emperor went to see 
it — the only time we saw him at the opera. 

There were a great number in the ballet, but it lacked the vim of 
" Excelsior " ; in fact, that ballet spoiled us for any thing we have 
seen since. 

I did not say any thing about the treasury in Vienna, where all 
the crown jewels are kept. I never saw such a display of diamonds : 
they were so numerous and large that I found it hard to convince 
myself that they were not glass. 

There are necklaces of diamonds, the stones of which arc from 
one-quarter to five-eighths of an inch in diameter. You may find it 
hard to believe this ; I should, if I had not seen it. 

And then the crowns, made of the most costly precious stones 
and diamonds ! The crystal and glass ! Why, there is a fortune in 
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single pieces. It was a display of wealth in precious stones such 
as I had never before seen. 

We left Vienna early in the morning, and had a long all-day ride 
to Munich. On our way we had a very amusing incident. The 
conductor had asked us if we would have dinner. A bright boy 
brought in the dinner, very nicely served on two trays. We asked 
him how much we were to pay, and wishing to get rid of our 
Austrian small change, we counted out the amount he asked, and 
then gave him what change we had, amounting to not over five 
cents. 

All the time the train stood in the depot, the boy was opposite 
our car window, calling the attention of the people to us, until we 
felt that we must have made some mistake. 

After the train started, we asked the conductor what it meant, 
and he said that the boy was delighted at the amount we had 
given him. It would have been amusing to see an American boy 
make a fuss over five cents. He evidently thought he had been 
serving a prince or princess, or what seems to mean the same thing 
to them, a couple of Americans. 

One of the towns or cities between Vienna and Munich is Salz- 
burg, the birthplace of Mozart. I was very much surprised at its 
appearance; I had supposed that it was an antiquated city, and 
probably it was so until the railroad was built, but this has had the 
same effect there as elsewhere — a new and beautiful quarter, which 
is modern and thriving, has grown up around the depot. The old 
part of the city is like most of the old cities of Germany — with nar- 
row, dark streets and very quaint. The city is surrounded with 
mountains. There is a castle perched well up on the side of a 
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mountain, built, I suppose, for defense, at a time when every petty 
ruler had to defend his own castle. The whole aspect of the old 
town is ancient. 

The room where Mozart was born is kept as a memento of his 
life, and every thing relating to it that can be collected is shown 
there. The first appearance of winter showed itself on the Bavarian 
Alps as we came over this road. After we left Salzburg it 
commenced raining and did not stop until we were in our rooms at 
the hotel here. This was on Saturday night ; when we awoke in 
the morning we found ourselves in the midst of a winter snow- 
storm, which continued until Tuesday night. 

Munich is situated on the river Isar, a small rapid river that 
comes down through the Black Forest. It is an interesting city in 
many ways. It is quite an art center, and a very large ^mber of 
artists from all parts of the world make it their headquarters ; thus 
making the exhibition of modern pictures finer than I have seen 
elsewhere in my wanderings. There is a gallery of old and new 
masters here, that we consider very fine. I was very much pleased 
with the gallery of old paintings, the Murillos particularly. There 
are six of his pictures here which are thoroughly human. The 
subjects are beggar boys, and most capital they are. There are a 
great many pictures by Rubens, Vandyke and Rembrandt, making 
not only an immensely valuable but an interesting collection. 

The National or Royal Library, of one million volumes, also 
interested me very much. Some of the manuscripts that were 
written three hundred years before the birth of the Saviour, are, to 
a man from a country as new as ours, bewildering. 

We are missing the opera here, and I will tell you the reason. 
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The present King of Bavaria is no credit to his people or himself. 
He is not an old man, but in his prime, and must be unsound of 
mind. He has a passion for building palaces on public domains, 
thus spending large sums of money, without in any way devel- 
oping the industries. He was in Munich when we were there, 
and while he remains in the city he has the opera given for his 
express benefit, no one being allowed in the theater but himself. 
If a singer pleases him, he sends her a present at any time of the 
night when it strikes his fancy. All this kind of masquerading 
would be very well if he paid for it, but as it comes out of the 
pockets of the people, it is rather rough. To us Americans it 
seems odd to see the deference that these people pay to the scions 
of royalty. We went to a concert given by their Conservatory 
Orchestra. It was fashionable and crowded. Our seats were up 
near the orchestra, in front, on one side. When we went in, we 
were taken to the wrong side and had to cross over to get to our 
seats. Directly in front of the orchestra, in a kind of semi-circle 
formed by the way the seats are placed, were four chairs with strips 
of carpet under them. Shortly before the concert commenced a 
side door opened, and the whole audience arose, while four young 
people came in and took the chairs. Upon inquiry I found that 
the young people were two princes, cousins of the king, one of 
them with his wife, who is a daughter of Isabella of Spain ind 
sister to Alphonso, the present king, and the other with his sister, 
a raw young girl of some sixteen or eighteen years, who sat on the 
front of her chair and looked awkward. If I had come in after 
these people and had been taken to the wrong side, I should 
without thinking at all about it have crossed over the shortest 
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way, directly in front of royalty. What would they have thought 
of it? 

The Spanish wife looked like a sensible woman, and her manner 
pleased me very much. She is the only lady upon whom the king 
will call, or allow in his presence. I have no doubt that she is 
more of a woman than he is a man, and commands more respect. 

Yours afifectionately, 

D. L. Battlett. 



Lucerne, 

November 30, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

We left Munich on a very cold morning, but when we reached 
Lindau, at the head of Lake Constance, near the Swiss boundary, 
the weather had softened so much and the place seemed so 
pleasant, that we concluded to stop a couple of days and nurse a 
bad cold that I had taken in Munich. 

The place reminded me of Old Point. We had sunny rooms 
looking out on the lake, and, as it makes a break in the railroad, 
and all the cars have to be ferried across, we could see the boats 
coming and going all day. There is a breakwater in front of the 
hotel, with an opening for the boats to come through. On one 
side of it is a light-house, and on the other a figure of a lion, the 
emblem of Bavaria, in granite, of colossal size, which seemed to be 
looking out over the lake, to see who should enter inside the 
barrier. The breakwater is built of granite, and every thing looks 
solid and finished. The change in the weather from that at 
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Munich set me up at once, and in a couple of days I was quite 
ni3^elf again. Our next stopping place was Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland — a very pleasant town. Their congress was in session, 
and I stepped in to see them deliberate. It was a very respectable 
looking body of about one hundred and forty-five men. They 
seemed to be intent on the business that brought them together, 
and I observed no disposition to waste time on buncombe business. 
From Berne I made an excursion to Freiburg, to hear the famous 
organ. It is not as large as the one at Haarlem, but it is quite as 
famous. I found that the season was over for concerts, so took 
my chances of hearing it. When I got hold of the organist, he 
gave me fifty excuses for not playing, saying that the cold had put 
it out of tune, and so on, but I told him not to mind that, I 
wanted to hear the organ. So he commenced, and the interpreter 
and myself had the concert all to ourselves. It was grand. The 
organ is magnificent, proportioned to the church, and the effect 
was very fine. I heard all there was in the instrument. 

From Berne we went to Geneva, where we were entertained by 
American friends, and felt more at home than we have before on 
this side of the water. Geneva is an historic place. It was there 
the Huguenots originated ; it was the birthplace of Calvin and it 
was a center of religious agitation for two hundred years. It is on 
the river Rhone, which divides the city, and between two ranges of 
mountains which cause currents of air that change the temperature 
in a few minutes. Sitting in our room at the hotel we could 
perceive these changes instantly. It is the center of the watch- 
making business, but the United States making their own watches 
has seriously crippled its industry. 
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We went back to Berne and from there came to this place, which 
is a center of travel in summer, but is very quiet now. It is the 
starting point to enter Italy by the St. Gothard Tunnel. We are 
in the midst of the mountain region of, Switzerland, but, it being 
out of season, we shall not have an opportunity to make any of the 
ascents, which I should be doubtful about doing even in the season. 

We leave for Milan in a couple of days, and my next letter will 
be from there. I anticipate much going over this grand route, and 
do not think I shall be disappointed. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

H6TEL DE La Ville, 

Milan, December 6, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

We left Lucerne for this place on December 3, and, altogether, 
I think it the most interesting ride on a railroad that I have ever 
taken. 

Our route was through the St. Gothard Tunnel and down into 
Italy, past the Italian lakes. There are, in all, on this route, 
twenty-six miles of tunnels, one of them over nine miles in length 
and taking twenty minutes to pass through — you know what this 
means when shut up in a dark place, waiting for the time to pass. 
I had heard much about this tunnel, but its magnitude far 
surpassed my expectations. I had not known how it was con- 
structed. In one place the mountain through which the road goes 
rises above the tunnel six thousand feet ; in another the road 
passes a church three times ; the first time you look up some 
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distance to sec it, the second time you are nearly on a level with 
it, and, at the third, you look down upon it from quite a height. 
The engineering at this point is bold and original. To gain dis- 
tance and make the grades, reasonable tunnels were constructed in 
the mountain through solid rock, something in the shape of a cork-' 
screw. Thus the cars entered these tunnels at one level and 
emerged at a much higher one. This process was repeated twice^ 
so that each time the church was passed the cars were on a different 
level. The third time we crossed over and went up the side of the 
mountain opposite, looking down from a great height on the top of 
the spire. 

Very soon after this we came to the dining place, where 
dinner, including wine, was served for seventy cents, and a good 
one it was. Going on again, we soon entered the long tunnel, 
and, as I said, it seemed as if we would never get out. You 
have had some of this experience in going over the Sierras e7i 
route to California, but there is much more of it here. After all 
this climbing, we gained a valley which the road follows until quite 
an important town in Italy is reached, when soon again the road 
resumes the ascent, crawling up the side of a mountain until an 
elevation of some hundred feet is reached ; then, entering another 
valley, the Italian lakes come into view, and from this the run to 
Milan is an apparent level. 

We left Lucerne at ten in the morning, and arrived at Milan at 
seven in the evening. The distance is not very great, but, of 
course, the road is not calculated to permit fast speed. The 
morning after our arrival we started out sight-seeing ; and the first 
and great sight here is the cathedral. I had heard so much about 
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the amount of detail in the finish of the interior, as well as the 
exterior, of this famous building, that I was not prepared to like it, 
but I had been inside it only a few minutes when I was per- 
fectly overpowered by its magnitude. Its dimensions alone are 
very imposing, about five hundred feet by two hundred, consisting 
of the nave, double aisles, transept and choir ; the columns that 
carry the clere-story are eleven feet in diameter by over one 
hundred feet in height, numbering fifty-two, and the nave is one 
hundred and fifty^four feet high. 

By keeping these dimensions in your mind, you can realize what 
the effect must be. Eleven feet in diameter seems to be large for 
columns, but when taken in relation to the whole — the magnitude 
of every thing around them — the real size is not apparent. 

It is very difficult to give a correct idea of these immense 
structures, but as you stand at the front entrance and look down 
through the nave to the end of the choir, it seems, and it really is, 
nearly the distance of two of Baltimore's squares. 

Under the choir is a chapel, where vespers are said in very cold 
weather ; and under the transept is the tomb of a former bishop 
canonized by the church. This was shown us by one of the priests. 
It was a room some twelve feet square, in which the whole cornice 
and frieze were of silver, with the life of the bishop illustrated in 
bas-relief figures, all of solid silver, as were also the sarcophagus 
and the base that held it. There certainly has been no expense 
spared. 

After this we were taken into the treasury. There were here 
the busts over life size, in silver, of the former bishops of this dio- 
cese, also a considerable number of silver vessels. After seeing all 
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these things, and in one church only, I was no longer surprised that 
Italy had been kept poor until it was united and the power of the 
church became controlled. Now it is as prosperous as any state in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing going on at La Scala, the second 
largest theater in the world, but we thought we would go to see it. 
When we arrived there a man, who seemed connected with the 
theater, told us that we could not go in, but when we said " money " 
to him, he started off to see, and soon returned with an invitation to 
enter. The rehearsal of a ballet was going on ; and after looking 
at the house our attendant gave us a seat in a box from which we 
saw the practicing for half an hour. It was at this house that the 
ballet of " Excelsior " originated, and I no longer wondered at its 
perfection, after seeing the way these girls were drilled. 

The rehearsal yesterday commenced at ten and would continue 
until four, and it has been conducted in this way for two months 
now, and the performance of the opera of which this is to be a part 
will not be given until the 26th of this month. 

La Scala is splendid — there are six tiers of boxes and an enor- 
mous parquet ; yet, with this great space to fill, we were told that 
it was easy for the singers. At the opening of the season, Verdi is 
to lead one of his own operas, and it will be made quite an event. 
The electric light is used for illumination, costing one thousand 
francs each night. I inclose you a photograph of the interior as 
seen from the stage. 

One of the most noticeable things in Italy is the life among the 
people. There seems to be great freedom of manner, and a deter- 
mination to enjoy themselves. You observe a fashion for over gar- 
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ments, in the circular cloak, worn with one side thrown over the 
shoulder, and you see on the streets numbers of characters familiar 
to us by their dress on the stage — the Italian opera, particularly. 

It certainly looks very funny to see a drayman walking along 
beside his horse, in a peaked-top hat, the end of his cloak thrown 
over his shoulder, and the swagger of a bandit in his walk. 

Very affectionately, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Hotel Danieli, 

Venice, Dec, lo, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

In coming to this city from Milan, we passed through Verona, 
where we intended to stop for a day, but considering the trouble 
experienced in getting to and from hotels, concluded to come 
directly through. 

However, Verona can not be passed without some mention. It 
lies at the foot of a range of mountains upon the sides of which are 
fine houses and grounds, which look down upon the city and fortifi- 
cations. These defenses arc an important feature in the place, form- 
ing one of a line of fortresses in northern Italy, called the Quad- 
rangle, and here we passed through more military works than I ever 
before saw in one place. They extend for miles. Near the city was 
fought the battle of Solferino, where the Austrians were badly 
defeated. The ceding of Venice and Lombardy to Italy followed, 
with the consolidation of the Italian people, making this battle one 
of the most important that has been fought in the last thirty years 
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— for it made a nation. We also passed over the field where Napo- 
leon the First fought one of his battles ; lost it, and then won it — 
the battle of Marengo. 

Verona is where Shakespeare located two of his plays — the "Two 
Gentlemen of Verona," and " Romeo and Juliet " — the plots being 
taken from novels whose characters figured there. They pretend 
even now to show the grave of Juliet, which it may or may not be. 

Passing over these battle-fields and thinking of the stories of the 
place, made our ride from Milan very interesting. 

We arrived in Venice at eight o'clock in the evening ; it was a 
bright moonlight night. When we left the cars we were shown to a 
gondola by the hotel porter, who was there to meet us, and were 
rowed the whole length of the Grand Canal. Many of the palaces 
and fine houses face upon this canal, and our first sight of them by 
moonlight was weird in the extreme. The gondolas are the cabs of 
Venice, taking you to all parts of the city. They are very graceful 
boats, some four feet wide in the center, and, I should say, twenty- 
five or thirty feet long, the bow and stem alike in shape, and very 
sharp, making them in their appearance and gliding motion not 
unlike swans. 

I said the gondolas are the cabs of Venice, and they are of as 
many grades as the vehicles at home, from the swell, private 
carriage to the old, broken-down hack, and rickety coach. Some of 
them have a cover in the center, forming a cabin that will accom- 
modate four persons, while others are without the cabin, but 
elegantly upholstered, with seats for two. From the back seat to 
the front, silk or thread ropes are passed, fastened to a gilded eagle, 
which gives them a good deal of style. By regulation of law, they 
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are all painted black, and look, when nicely fitted up, a little funereal, 
but this is somewhat relieved by spots of gilding. 

Our hotel fronts on the Lagoon. There is a quay in front, about 
one hundred feet wide, and a pier extending out from this. 
Noticing that a propeller, for carrying passengers, was constantly 
coming and going from this pier, I asked our room waiter where it 
went. Said he : " That is the tramway or street car of Venice, 
carrying passengers the whole length of the Grand Canal and across 
the water front." 

Venice is built in the sea, and has few walks or squares. The 
Grand Canal runs through it in the shape of an S, and is the Broad- 
way of the city ; smaller intersecting canals make the small streets. 
Most of the houses, of course, front on the canals and have .steps at 
which the gondolas land their passengers or take them up. The 
wealthy have their private establishments, and it was curious in 
rowing up the canal to sec strong posts set out in front of the 
houses to the width of a boat, with the gondolas fastened behind 
them ; it looked like putting the horses in the stable. 

I have not yet seen enough of Venice to quite make up my mind 
what to write you about it, but find that it is growing on me. 
Most of the building material used is marble, and nearly all the 
buildings are dark with age, so much so that it requires study to 
make out the ornamentation. 

The doge's palace, about which I will write you more in another 
letter, is now undergoing restoration. The outside walls, on two 
sides, are supported on marble columns about thirty inches in 
diameter and ten feet high. Ten of the capitals of these columns 
have been cleaned ; each is of a different design, and all are very 
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fine, but the one at the comer, on a taller column than the rest, is 
the finest. It is made of leaves and figures, and is as beautifully 
finished as a statue ; I have never seen such modeling as in these 
leaves. They are wide, like a tobacco leaf, only broader at the 
outer end, and, as you stand before them, seem to have so much 
life that you would not be surprised to see them move with the 
wind. The other capitals are not quite so good as this, as they are 
smaller and did not afford the same opportunity to ornament. But 
they are all very beautiful. Those that remain uncleaned are so 
very dark that it would require study by a professional to make out 
their beauty, and even then the exercise of some imagination 
would be required. 

A second tier of columns is over the first. You will get a good 
idea of them and a better understanding of what I may write, from 
a photograph which I will inclose. 

I have been through the doge's palace, and may as well attempt 
to describe it in this letter. You enter a court which the palace 
incloses; in area it must be two hundred by one hundred and 
fifty feet. In it are two richly ornamented bronze well curbs 
about six feet in diameter and four feet high ; they are some four 
or five hundred years old. One can look down into these wells^ 
now out of use, and see them as they have existed for centuries. 

From the court you ascend by massive stone steps to the second 
corridor or gallery, and thence enter the main hall, where the 
representative assembly met during the Republic. All the walls 
and ceilings of this room are covered with paintings by the best old 
Venetian painters, many of them pupils of the great Titian. One 
of these paintings, by Tintoretto, is seventy-five feet long and 
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twenty-five feet wide. It is behind the tribune, covering the whole 
end of the hall, and contains hundreds of life-size figures. 

On each side, also, are large pictures that give the history of 
Venice, all striking and truthful works, but hardly worth individual 
description. The ceiling is as beautifully decorated as the sides, 
and similar adornment is seen in another large room used as a 
library. 

We then went up to the third story, which, in fact, is the 
principal one. The first room entered was the waiting-room of 
the Inquisition. There was formerly a lion's head in the outer 
wall of this room, and through the animal's mouth, papers making 
secret accusations were put, whence they fell into an iron box 
in the wall, accessible to none but the three inquisitors of 
the Republic ; and woe to the poor wretch who was accused ! 
What a state of society, when any man could be sent to torture 
by the secret message of an enemy ! But these rooms all look 
peaceful enough now. Some of them have pictures, among the 
most valuable in the world, on their walls — one by Titian, of a 
doge of Venice making his peace with religion, is a picture you 
instinctively stop before, without knowing who the artist was. 
There is another picture, by Titian's pupil, Palma, almost as fine 
as the great master's, and one room is covered entirely by Paul 
Veronese. These rooms, numbering eight or ten in all, are full of 
these celebrated works of art, any one of which would make a 
gallery with us famous. After we had been through all the rooms, 
our guide led us through a narrow passage from the corridor on 
the second story, and then, lighting a taper, took us down some 
stairs to the dungeons. On our way we went over the Bridge of 
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Sighs, a bridge over which, we were told, when a man once- crossed, 
he never returned. The statement is, however, very questionable. 
It connects the palace with the prison across the canal. 

We did not go into it, but returned to explore the dungeons 
in the palace. The doors of these pens are about two by three 
feet, and when a man was shut up, he had only an opening six 
inches in diameter, through which to receive food and light. I do 
not know how long people were kept here, but should think they 
would have prayed for death rather than stay very long. If all the 
suffering that has been inflicted upon prisoners within this room 
has ever been, in any way, answered on the heads of those who 
imposed it, I can only say that the retribution was just. The 
amount of ingenuity that has been spent to invent instruments and 
ways of torture is surprising. I left this palace without much 
respect for the good old times so much written and sung about. 

We visited also the Grand Library of some three hundred thousand 
volumes, and very many valuable manuscripts. Without seeing 
them you can hardly realize their value. There are some of the 
manuscripts of Tasso and Galileo. The latter was imprisoned by 
one of the popes because he said that the sun stood still, thus 
differing in opinion with the Pope and Church and Brother Jasper 
of Richmond, as well as others equally famous. Some of the 
manuscripts are fine specimens of penmanship. 

This palace of the doges approaches nearer to my idea of a 
palace than any thing I have yet seen in Europe. The history of 
Venice, illustrated in the paintings of the famous Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Palma, Tintoretto, and others, make it a grand center of 
attraction. As we were going through the palace on the first day. 
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I Stopped before a large painting, threw up both hands, and 
said, '* That is magnificent ! '* " Yes," said the guide, " that is by 
Titian." "Well," I replied, '*his pictures don't surprise me, or 
rather, I should say, they fully meet my expectations, which is 
more than I can say for many of the famous pictures I have 
seen." There was another one, by Palma, which pleased me about 
as well. The ceiling, by Paul Veronese, is a dream of beauty, and 
the six hundred portraits in Tintoretto's famous picture in the 
Legislative Hall are a wonder. In this hall the portraits of all the 
doges adorn the frieze. The panels are all filled but one. The 
doge intended for this was beheaded, so his place is left vacant. 
These pictures are all splendid specimens of portrait painting. 

I have not yet told you of the pigeons that flock in St. Mark s 
Square. It is said that one of the Italian generals sent news of 
one of his victories to Venice by carrier-pigeons, and that the city 
council then passed laws that they should be fed at the city's 
expense at two o'clock every day. This is the story, but skeptical 
people say that a wealthy lady, very fond of pigeons, left in her 
will an amount of money, the interest of which was to be applied 
to this purpose. Whichever way it was, they are fed every day at 
that hour, and as soon as the clock strikes two, they come from 
every cornice and projection down to the pavement for their 
dinner. Being protected by the city they are very tame, and many 
people go there, at other hours, with grain, when a dozen of the 
birds will perch on the arms of those feeding them, and eat from 
their hands. 

Yours affectionately, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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VenicCy December 12, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

I have visited St. Mark's Church, of which I inclosed you a 
photographic elevation in my last letter. You will see by this 
drawing that it is a fine specimen of Byzantine architecture, with 
a number of columns. It is in the form of a Greek cross, with 
equal arms, covered by a Byzantine dome in the center, and one at 
the extremity of each arm, as the photograph shows. Externally 
and internally, there are said to be five hundred marble columns in 
the building, the capitals of which represent almost every style of 
architecture. The most remarkable are eight detached columns in 
the vestibule, adorned with peacocks and lions. The recesses over 
the front doors are covered with mosaics that form beautiful Bible 
pictures, and, inside, all the walls and floor are covered with mosaic 
work. 

There are said to be forty-five thousand square feet of it in the 
church. It is interspersed with pictures, the ground being of gold, 
and very beautiful, but so strange that it takes a little time to 
realize how it was done. Over the front door are four bronze 
horses, which, in the elevation^ you will have to examine very closely 
to see, the scale is so small. 

These horses have been travelers. They are said, in the first 
place, to have been made to beautify the triumphal arch erected in 
honor of Nero, in Rome ; afterward they were -used for that of 
Trajan ; they then were taken by Constantine to Constantinople, 
and were brought here by the Doge Dandola, after he had taken 
that city, and placed on this church. When Napoleon the First 
took Venice from the Austrians he moved them to Paris, where 
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they remained until after his downfall in 1815; then, finally, they 
were returned here and restored to the place they now occupy. 
They are fine specimens of bronze castings and of art. 

In the baptistery of St. Mark's there is a bronze font, five feet in 
diameter, and of about the same height. The dooi*s to the church 
are also of bronze. 

We were shown many curious things in this church connected 
with Venetian story, and the part that Venice took in the Crusades 
lends an air of probability to some of the traditions. There is a 
high altar supported by eight spiral columns, and, directly behind 
it, another, supported by four; two of these of alabaster, and 
semi-transparent, are said to have come from Solomon's Temple. 

There is also a large stone, brought from Jerusalem, upon which 
the Saviour is said to have stood ; and they show a slab of marble, 
brought from Alexandria, on which it is said St. Mark was 
beheaded. The body of St. Mark, or one purporting to be his, 
was brought here from Alexandria in A. D. 800, and is buried under 
the high altar. 

The fertility in design of the decorations of the capitals of the 
columns is surprising. I am going to take one forenoon and study 
those on the columns of the doge's palace. 

I have been several times to see them, and am more charmed 
with them at every visit. There is such a variety of ornamentation, 
that I should have to give a description of each cap. They include 
foliage, figures of men, animals of many kinds, all beautifully 
modeled, and carved in marble of a creamy tint. 

As you go through these grand old churches, you are astonished 
at the thoroughness of every thing, and the slight regard that has 
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been given to the cost. They use silver and bronze wherever 
wanted, and, in places, precious stones that would make a lapidary's 
mouth water. It is estimated that the labor alone on the Milan 
Cathedral cost over five hundred million francs. 

St. Mark's Church measures, in interior length, two hundred and 
fifty-eight feet, and the width is two hundred and ten feet, but it is 
so filled up with altars and screens that it does not seem as large 
as it is. There are half a dozen chapels, and these have recesses 
which take very much from the general effect of the interior. The 
mosaics in this church are wonderful, and to our utilitarian ways of 
thinking, we can not see where they could have found the nien who 
would have the patience to form them. They are like the carvings 
in the Antwerp churches, having been the work of devotees, and 
done as a religious worship. This is the only way in which I can 
account for it. 

The church and palace are now being renovated, I should say for 
the first time in a hundred years. I should like to see them when 
finished. 

Venice is rich in interesting churches. We spent a morning at 
the Frari, one of the largest and most attractive. The exterior is so 
plain that we were entirely unprepared for the beauty that greeted 
us in the interior. Much of its interest attaches to its being the 
burial place of many celebrated men. The monument of Titian 
was placed here by the Emperor Ferdinand the First. It contains, 
also, the mausoleum of Canova, which was designed by himself and 
executed by his pupils. The Church of St. John and St. Paul is 
called the Westminster Abbey of Venice, and contains the tombs of 
a great number of the doges, all executed with most lavish oma- 
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mentation. Time and money seem to have had no consideration in 
the work. The Chapel of the Rosary, adjoining this church, was 
destroyed by fire in 1867, and Titian's great picture of *' Peter the 
Martyr ** was lost to the world. We marvel more and more at the 
wealth laid away in the churches of Italy. On an island opposite 
the doge's palace is San Giorgio Maggiore, and at the end of the 
Grand Canal, the church of Santa Maria della Salute, its beautiful 
dome an object to be remembered by all travelers. But where all 
are so beautiful, it becomes difficult to specify, and we found, after 
visiting the most important sacred edifices, that each was, in a man- 
ner, a repetition of the other, except for peculiar historical interest. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Hotel de la Paix, 

Florence, Dec. 18, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

We left Venice at one o'clock and arrived here at nine. In the 
latter half of the journey there was a fine moon, nearly full, that 
enabled us to see much of the scenery on the road. From Venice 
to Bologna we passed through several cities where we would have' 
liked to stop, but thought it would hardly pay for the trouble. 
After leaving Bologna, the way is across Italy and a range of 
mountains, and as we came over them in the moonlight, it seemed 
almost like crossing the St. Gothard. There were many long 
tunnels, and often the grades were so heavy that the train would 
almost come to a standstill. 
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The locomotive seemed to have plenty of power, but looked 
light, and could not have had sufficient traction to take up the 
load. At any rate the train, that would not be considered a half- 
load for one of our locomotives, seemed to be a heavy one for 
theirs. We finally reached the summit, and came along at a very 
good speed for the last stage of the run. 

In many places we were reminded of crossing the Sierras on the 
road to California. The express trains are not fast — we were 
eight hours coming from Venice to this place, less than two 
hundred miles, and the accommodation trains take three or four 
hours more. How they manage to use the time is more than I can 
make out. 

We have had cold weather since the middle of November, and as 
it is cold here, have concluded to go on to Rome, in search of a 
warmer section of country. We may from there push on to Naples, 
stopping here again on our return ; for we have seen just enough 
of the city to want to see more. 

I took a carriage this morning and visited some six churches. 
The wealth of art in all of them astonished me. There were 
pictures and statuary enough in most of them to make a fine gallery 
at home. Santa Croce is full of monuments commemorating 
the lives of their great men — one is to Michael Angelo, and 
another to Dante, both large, with several life-size statues and 
other ornamentations, by the very best artists in Italy. These 
are built against the sides of the edifice. 

This church is between five and six hundred feet long, with 
chapels or niches along the sides for the whole length, adorned 
with a great number of monuments, the names on which seem as 
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familiar to us as those of our own writers, although most of them 
have been dead several hundred years. Some of the chapels are 
separated from the church ; are entered through iron gates, and are 
owned, together with their sculptures and beautiful pictures, by rich 
families. Two of Napoleon's sisters are buried here and have 
beautiful monuments. One of the priests, or brothers, showed us 
through the church, and into many chapels that we would not 
otherwise have seen. 

From Santa Croce we went to San Lorenzo, which contains the 
tombs of the Medici — the powerful princely family of that name 
formerly ruling in Florence. I will not venture to describe this 
church until I return and have more time to study it. The Chapel 
of the Medici is extremely beautiful. It is octagon in shape, and 
one hundred feet in width, by, I should say, about the same in 
height, and the sides are lined with the most beautiful marbles. 
There are sixteen coats of arms, of sixteen towns — four on each 
side, and measuring nearly two feet by eighteen inches, each — of 
mosaic in marble and pearl. 

The chapel is surmounted by a dome, with splendid frescoes, 
and on the sides, built into the walls, are the tombs of six of the 
Medici, all beautiful monuments. There is another chapel connected 
with this, of which Michael Angelo was the architect. I wish 
you could see it. Such effect in using simple means I have never seen 
before. There are several works of art here from Michael Angelo's 
chisel. When I return I will tell you more about it, and send you 
some photographs that will tell the story better than I can. 

Affectionately your father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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QuiRTNAL Hotel, 

Rome, December 24, 1883. 
My Dear Ned: 

The road from Florence to Rome is quite interesting, particu- 
larly for two or three hours after leaving the former city. The 
suburbs extend quite a distance, and many cities and large towns 
are situated on the road, keeping the interest alive as you proceed. 
Many of these cities seemed to be manufacturing centers for some 
kind of goods. One place that I noticed was a large establish- 
ment for the manufacture of drain pipes and tiles. Orchards of 
olive trees were seen throughout the whole length of the route-, and 
we were no longer surprised that olive oil and olives came so 
largely from here. As we reached the center of Italy and came 
nearer to Rome, the cities, situated on the tops of hills, some of 
them quite high, and surrounded with walls for defense, had the 
appearance of being, as 1 have no doubt they are, very ancient. 
They were probably founded and built long before the invention 
of gunpowder, and their situations, chosen for the purpose of 
easy defense, were admirably selected. Their positions are very 
picturesque, but, in these days, it must be a great labor to 
transport their supplies from the railroad stations in the valleys* 
There is nothing very striking in the landscape as you approach 
Rome. Just for an instant I caught a view of the dome of St. 
Peter's, but, the train going into a cut on the road directly after, I 
saw little more until we came into the depot. This is on a high 
hill, or rather a high part of the city : you know that Rome is said 
to stand on seven hills ; in my opinion, a large part of it was built 
at the foot of the seven hills. 
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Most of the old part of the city is on the banks of the Tiber, 
while the new improvements now going on are on the hills, or 
elevated parts. The hotel at which we are stopping — the Quirinal — 
is near the palace of that name, where the king resides. New 
streets with fine improvements on them are being opened in all 
directions, the renovation and building extending, also, to the old 
parts of the city, where a great deal of pulling down and rebuild- 
ing is going on. 

You may like to know my impression of Rome. In the first 
place, I will say that it is not at all what I expected to see it. I 
have read a great deal about the Corso, the principal street of 
Rome, on which processions take place at the Carnival season, 
when the people in the balconies throw bon-bons and confections 
on the people in the carriages ; and where the horse races took 
place, the horses running without riders. I had read of all this, 
and expected to see a wide, important thoroughfare, but it is not 
as wide as Baltimore Street ; no, nearer the width of Charles Street ; 
and a mile long, ending in a small square at one end, where the 
horses and processions stop. 

The streets crossing this thoroughfare are narrow and crooked, 
splendid to lose one's way in, but as you wander through them, 
you come on small squares having marvelous sculptured fountains 
that make you wonder how they came to be in such obscure places. 

This is what surprises a man coming from America — the beauti- 
ful artistic forms that are given to every thing. 

If you see a stone gate-post, there is sure to be some sculpture, 
either cut into it or surmounting it, that you can not help stop- 
ping to admire. Art seems to be in the air. 
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We found that the Crown Prince of Prussia was here ; but 
arriving in the city only the night before, we did not have time to 
get tickets for the review. We stood on tjie Corso and saw the 
royal party pass. There were six open landaus, with fine horses 
from the king's stables, the drivers and footmen in red livery. 
They contained the Crown Prince and the king, with their suites, 
and following them, soon after, came two more carriages con- 
taining the queen and her ladies in attendance. I had a good look 
at them and was very much pleased with the appearance of the 
whole party. 

We succeeded in securing seats at the opera in the evening, and 
saw the royal party get a rousing reception. The queen is a very 
pretty woman, and carries herself very gracefully. The king is 
rather under size, but a good looking man, and appears to be 
younger than he really is — I should say he is about your age. 
The Crown Prince of Germany is fifty-two years of age, and looks, 
as hardy as a nut. He has evidently taken good care of himself, 
and seems to know what he is about, carries himself easily, and, to 
my mind, there did not seem to be the least question about his 
being in earnest. When the party came into the royal box the 
performance stopped and the audience rose, sending up cheer upon 
cheer, while the orchestra played the Italian National hymn, then 
the German, then the English, in honor of the German Crown 
Princess, then another Italian, until, finally, the people settled down 
in a measure and the performance went on. The opera was " La 
Sonnambula," but the whole thing was more conversational than 
operatic — they were all talking to their neighbors, and when there 
was a strain in the music that suited them, they did not hesitate to> 
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join in and sing. This, I am told, is a habit of Italian audiences, 
and if any thing does not please them they will make the singer 
stop and do it over again. There was nothing of this kind, the 
singing being good and acceptable, and the presence of royalty 
imposing a check; but the performance gave us so little pleasure 
that we left after the second act. This freedom of the audience 
was to us the more pronounced, after coming so lately from 
Germany, where the strictest attention is paid to the music. 

We have been unfortunate so far in hearing the opera in Italy, 
there being none at either Milan, Venice, Florence or Rome, the 
performance of " La Sonnambula " being for the especial benefit 
of the Crown Prince. Heretofore, we have felt that Italy was the 
home of opera, but I am now sure the Italians are far behind the 
Germans in operatic as well as in all other music. 

I have commenced my sight-seeing by visiting the churches. 
There are seven that are considered cathedral churches, or those 
where the pope gave his blessing to the people upon certain 
grand occasions. 

I have seen three of them, and although they differ in richness, 
I am not surprised that the people of Rome were poor and that the 
city was full of beggars under the government of the pope. All the 
money must have gone into the churches. The costly marble and 
mosaic work, oil paintings, and marble statuary ! — why, in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, one of the seven, they must have cost millions. 
There are chapels in the church finished with marble from the 
Orient and Africa, as well as Italy and the Sicilies, and the grain 
in much of it is so varied, that you have to examine very closely to 
see if it is not inlaid, or mosaic work. Some of the panels are so 
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beautiful, that I asked the attendant if it was possible they could 
be natural, and, only think, there are hundreds of square feet of it ! 
We descended a stairway some nine feet, to a room under the high 
altar, containing a statue of the last pope, Pius IX., kneeling and 
praying, — all made of these rare marbles ; stairs, hand-rails, walls 
and every thing connected with the room. It was surprisingly 
beautiful, but a practical American could not help asking himself, 
what it could have cost ? Every thing about this church is on the 
same grand scale — the monuments, the chapel altars, the frescoes, 
and the oil paintings. Yesterday, as we were out driving, I told 
the man to take us to St. Peter's. He drove up in front of it, but my 
wife feeling tired, said I could go and look at it, while she remained 
in the carriage. When I came back, she asked me how I liked 
it. I told her that I might not say one word, she must see it for 
herself ; and I can only tell you that, until I have visited it several 
times, I will not be prepared to say any thing— only this, that it is 
one of the things in Europe that greatly exceed my expectations. 
I have visited the excavations, where they are unearthing Old 
Rome. It has always been a mystery to me how a part of a city, 
that had been full of temples and fine buildings, could so completely 
disappear, that it should be discovered in a measure by accident. 
The district that I mention must have been covered with from forty 
to fifty feet of earth — in some places, more. This earth has been 
removed from quite a large district, leaving uncovered standing 
Corinthian and Ionic columns, with the entablatures as they were 
when they formed the porticoes of buildings of which they were a 
part. Of course, it looks curious to see these detached ruins 
standing as monuments of what Rome used to be. I stood for a 
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long time watching the men making these excavations. There 
must have been several hundred of them, the earth having to be 
thrown upon several banks to get it to the top. From the nature 
of that taken out, I came to the conclusion that the district had 
been devastated by fire at some period, had then been used as a 
dumping ground for various kinds of dSbris, and thus became 
covered up, while new generations knew nothing of its location. 
When you consider the vicissitudes that have befallen Rome, this 
theory is not surprising, for, in her palmy days, Rome had a popula- 
tion of from one to two millions of people, while, at a later period, 
it was reduced by wars and pillage to twenty thousand ; so it is no 
wonder that the old landmarks had become obliterated. 

When the ground now being excavated by the government was 
filled up, they paid no attention whatever to the things they 
covered, and evidently thought that a fine marble statue made as 
good filling as any thing, for the present workmen are constantly^ 
digging them out. At the time I was there, they had just taken 
out a fine statue of a woman, the feet and hands broken off, but 
the drapery and features in good condition and very beautiful. 

Among other ruins in this part of the city is the Golden House of 
Nero, who fiddled while Rome was burning, overjoyed that he was 
to have an opportunity to build it up again with greater magnifi- 
cence. It was uncovered by the command of the First Napoleon, 
and, in doing so, was found the group of the Laocoon. This, with 
the Apollo, also found here, is among the most famous statues 
known. The alcoves where they stood are complete, and the 
frescoes on the ceiling and in many places on the walls are still 
visible. 
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But I was most surprised at the fine brick-work of the walls. 
The bricks are, I should say, twelve by six inches in length and 
breadth, and one and one-half inches thick, straight and true as the 
best Baltimore pressed bricks, and the walls, thirty, forty and fifty 
feet in height, are as plumb and straight as though built to-day. 
As I have said, I was very much astonished, and thought there 
could not be much new under the sun. These walls, from four to 
six feet thick, seem to have been built in this way. One thickness 
of brick was laid in the perfect manner I have described, on 
each side of the designed wall, and the space between was filled in 
with concrete. To me, it was a novel way of building a wall, but 
a good one, as the eighteen hundred years that it has stood, much 
of that time covered with earth, attest, 

I afterwards noticed that all the walls were built in this way^ 
and in my wanderings about the city I have noticed that many of 
the walls surrounding founds are built of concrete and covered 
with a coat of mastic. 

There are many buildings going up in the city, in which the 
bricks are laid with loose joints, and the mortar picked out to make 
a tongue to hold the mastic. In some of them bricks are used, 
measuring about ten by five by one and a half inches, and laid as 
well as the best in Baltimore. 

In the palace of Nero, just described, the walls were laid like a 
fine pressed brick front, yet covered with a cement plaster two 
inches thick. In some places, square yards of it are still clinging 
to the wall. In the very extensive ruins of Caesar's house, we 
found the same substantially built walls and foundations. 

We sometimes think that some of our architects and builders 
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are extravagant in their use of materials. To those who do think 
so, I would recommend reading up the kind of work done by these 
ancient architects and engineers. I shall have more to say about 
this when I write about the churches. There is certainly no sham 
about either the ancient or modern work done in Rome. The 
ancients built their walls to stand, and they are here to^ay as they 
are likely to remain, bearing testimony to their skill and judgment. 
In digging for foundations for new buildings, the workmen are 
constantly coming on ruins, and they are just as constantly finding 
statues, broken columns, vases, etc., which are all carefully saved 
for their museums. It would be difficult to say what they may or 
may not find. 

The sewers of Rome, built before the Christian Era, for carrying 
off the water from the low grounds, are some of them most extra- 
ordinary. They are built in egg-shape, of stone cut to the form, 
laid without mortar, and joined like ground joints in iron. The 
egg-shape shows that the theories of the present day as to the best 
form of a sewer are only following those of the engineers of eight- 
een hundred years ago, or more ancient still. The thorough 
way in which the work was done is a marvel of workmanship. 

There is no city in Europe, if indeed in the world, where the 
water supply is so abundant as in this. The number of fountains 
and the quantity of water surprise one educated to the idea that 
water should be sold by the pint. These fountains are one of 
Rome's striking features. You come upon them in all parts of the 
city, some single jets, and others seeming to use the flow of a small 
river. Many of them are splendid works of art. We passed one, 
while driving, having several streams, each of which poured a 
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miniature river into a large basin. I am sure that our Water 
Board would never tolerate such waste for a day. I have yet to 
see the famous aqueducts, but am told they are all on the same 
grand scale of engineering that characterized every thing of that 
kind in the old days of Rome. 

There certainly could not have been any voting on propositions 
to spend money, and no issue of bonds on which to raise it. We 
have given some of our time to drives in the suburbs. There are 
many pleasant villas thrown open to the public on certain days of 
the week, many of which have fine parks, all kept up by private 
families. 

To-morrow being Christmas, I shall attend high mass at St. 
Peter's, taking my second view of the church, but shall write 
nothing about it, until I have seen it several times. I am reserv- 
ing the description of the other churches, likewise, until I can see 
more of them, as they have quite bewildered me with their magnif- 
icence. I have not seen any of the art of the city, reserving that 
too until after Christmas, when I shall alternate the churches with 
the galleries. 

Rome is surrounded by walls, and there are municipal custom 
houses at every gate, where they examine every wagon that comes 
in from the country, as carefully as we do at home the baggage 
that comes on foreign ships. I do not suppose that the duty is 
very much, but every thing pays something. The arrangement 
is vexatious ; but as the people are used to it, there is very little 
murmuring. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Rome, December 29, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

On Christmas morning I went to St. Peter's. 1 have been there 
several times, spending hours at each visit, and every time I have 
come away bewildered by its magnificence. So many things in our 
travels have fallen short of what we expected that we have called 
them " lost illusions/* but St. Peter's is not one of them. It far 
surpasses any thing that I had conceived in its magnitude and 
grandeur. The proportions are so perfect that until you take the 
different parts in detail you are not impressed with its vastness. 
As you enter the door into the church the whole length of its 
interior opens before you, over six hundred feet. The nave is one 
hundred and fifty feet high, its vaulted ceilings divided into panels, 
with an ornament in the center of each, all richly gilded. The 
effect is very rich. This ceiling runs to the dome, and, after 
passing it, the ceiling of the tribune continues to the end of the 
building, so that as you enter you have in view this grand vista of 
six hundred and thirty feet. The aisle ceilings are not as high as 
those of the nave, but are formed in the same way and with the 
same finish. There are twenty-nine chapels in the church, many of 
them on the outside of the aisles against the walls of the church. 
Two of these chapels, one on the right, the other on the left hand 
aisle, face each other. The walls break back at this point, so as 
to make what you would call two very extensive churches. One of 
these chapels is arranged for holding high mass, two organs being 
provided to accompany the music, one on each side of the chapeL 
The other is where the sacrament is kept — consequently a very^ 
sacred place. The transept intersects the dome across the churchy 
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as the nave does in length, and has the same form and decoration. 
It is four hundred and fifty feet long. Under the ^ome there is a 
canopy supported by four spiral bronze columns, some twenty-four 
inches in diameter. It is ninety-five feet high, including the cross, 
and under this canopy is placed the high altar, which was 
consecrated in 1594, and is where the pope reads mass on high 
festivals. This canopy weighs ninety-three tons, and the bronze 
from which it was made was taken from the Pantheon. As you 
stand and look at the erection, you would not consider it more 
than forty feet high, the surroundings are so immense. The dome 
is one hundred and thirty-eight feet in diameter and four hundred 
and three feet high to the summit of the lantern, and nearly four 
hundred feet to the ceiling on the inside. I give you these general 
dimensions that you may form some idea of the immensity of this 
building. Commencing at the entrance, on each side of the nave, 
as far as the dome, are four pillars with Corinthian pilasters; 
above there is a rich entablature which bears the arches extending 
from pillar to pillar and the gorgeously coffered and gilded vaulting 
of the ceiling. The niches of these pillars and other parts of the 
church contain statues of the founders of various orders. At the 
fourth pillar to the right is the sitting statue of St. Peter in bronze 
on a throne of white marble beneath a canopy. The right foot 
IS almost entirely worn away by the kisses of devotees. In 
the columns that carry the dome are niches filled with statues 
sixteen feet high, and these, with the evangelists in mosaic at the 
base of the dome, although more than colossal, do not impress you 
as being out of proportion, as they are not, taken with their 
surroundings. In one of the large chapels that I have described on 
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Christmas morning high mass was being sung, with a fine choir to 
render the music, while at the same time I counted ten altars where 
low mass was in progress without interfering with or in the least 
disturbing each other. While all this was going on strangers and 
others were walking about gratifying their curiosity. There are 
monuments to some of the popes in different parts of the church 
which are embellished with statuary by the first masters. Some of 
them have been pretty severely criticised artistically, but they are 
certainly effective. There is a monument to Clement XIII. by 
Canova, which has the figures of two lions at the base, one of them 
sleeping, which one could not pass without stopping to admire. 
There is also one to Pius VII. by Thorvaldsen that is beautiful. 
There are famous pictures over some of the altars by Raphael, 
Guido Reni, Domenichino and others. The originals of the 
principal pictures have been replaced by copies in mosaic, which 
have been so perfectly done that it would take an expert to 
discover the change. It is marvelous how correctly as to color these 
pictures have been copied in mosaic. To give you an idea of the 
time taken to make these copies, I was told that it took thirty men 
twenty years to make a copy of Guido Reni. This may not be true^ 
but it must have taken years, for the pieces of glass are small and 
the colors almost infinite. St. Peter's is full of mosaics — the whole 
dome is a rich mass of them, taking incidents in the lives of the 
Saviour and Apostles, while the frieze has the injunction to Peter 
in Latin : ** Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church, and to thee I give the keys of the kingdom of Heaven.*' 
These mosaics are composed of small stones, and you can imagine 
how all this adds to the effect. Then the marbles — they are from 
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every point where marbles can be had, and are used without stint, 
some of the chapels being covered with them up to the frieze, and 
the frieze as well as cornices are made of it. St. Peter's is the only 
church that we have visited in Europe that seems to be finished, 
and this gives a feeling of satisfaction ; but I despair of giving you 
any description that will convey to your mind even a faint idea of 
its magnificence. Over several of the chapels there are domes 
finished similarly to the main dome, which add to the richness of the 
interior of the church. The front of St. Peter's, as you approach it, 
seems to me weak as compared with the other parts, but after 
entering the portico the splendor begins to dawn upon you, and 
somewhat prepares you for the interior. This portico is two 
hundred and thirty-four feet long, forty-three and one-half feet 
wide, and sixty-six feet high. On the right as you enter is an 
equestrian statue of Constantine the First, and to the left one of 
Charlemagne by Cornacchini. These statues are at the extreme 
ends of the portico, and make grand ornaments. What I have said 
about the marbles used in the church will apply to the portico — 
they make a structure deserving to be an entrance to St. Peter's. 
The center door which is in the nave as you enter the church from 
the portico is of bronze, and a fine piece of workmanship. People 
enter the church by the door to the left, which is covered by a 
cushion that you push away as you enter ; it falls back in place 
after you, and you find yourself looking down the magnificent vista 
of the nave. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Rome, January 14, 1883. 
My Dear Ned : 

As I promised in one of my letters, I will devote this one to the 
ruins of Rome. 

As you know Rome was built on Seven Hills, the Palatine be- 
ing first built upon, because I suppose it could be the most easily 
defended, an important point at an age of the world when might 
made right. The foundations of the House of Romulus on the 
Palatine Hill, said to have been laid over seven hundred years before 
the Christian era, are as complete to-day as if only fifty years old. 
After the Romans had settled here, they found that a warlike tribe 
occupied the hills around them, and, being in need of wives, made a 
foray upon them and carried off the Sabine women. When the 
Sabines came to attack the Romans and effect a rescue, the women, 
realizing that the Romans had treated them well, went down to 
meet their fathers and brothers, telling them that they were satisfied 
and had no desire to return to their relatives. Whereupon peace 
was made and the two peoples joined forces as friends. This is the 
story of the " Rape of the Sabines," which you so often see 
represented in pictures and engravings, — ^judging from them they 
must have had a lively time in carrying them off. 

What afterward became the Roman Forum was the spot where this 
foray took place. It was at that time a swamp or marshy valley. 
It is now only thirty-eight feet above the level of the sea, and twenty- 
two feet above the Tiber, but thirteen feet lower than the height 
of an ordinary inundation. It was therefore a difficult and tedious 
task to raise the level and drain the marsh. 

The Forum had become almost buried by the accumulation of 
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mud and debris, having evidently been used as a dumping-ground 
for the earth removed to make new improvements. It remained in 
this condition until 1871, when the Italian government commenced 
the . excavations systematically, until now the dibris has been 
removed, and, as I said, leaves all the foundations in full view. The 
Forum has been gradually buried beneath the rubbish of very 
niany centuries, so that the ancient pavement in places was covered 
to the depth of forty feet. It remained in this condition until 
antiquarians debated where it was located, whether from the Capito- 
line Hill to the Arch of Titus, or between the Capitoline and Palatine 
Hills. Up to the time these excavations were commenced it was 
used for a pasture. There are now the ruins of some of the most 
famous Roman temples in full view. 

The Forum commences at the Capitol. We first came on the 
Temple of Saturn, to which eight fluted columns belong ; then three 
columns of the Temple of Vespasian and the Arch of Septimus 
Severus. Further on, partly hidden by the columns of the Temple 
of Saturn, are the columns of Phocas, the great Basilica, the three 
columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and the bare walls of 
the Temples of Vesta and Caesar. Beyond these to the left is the 
Temple of Faustina, now converted into a church, with the Circular 
Temple of Romulus. All these ruins are plainly seen, so that it is 
not difficult to locate the temples. The foundations and the outlines 
of the Basilica Julia, founded by Caesar to enlarge the Forum, are 
three hundred and thirty-three feet long, and one hundred and fifty- 
nine feet wide, and judging from the foundations for columns, it must 
have been a superb building. The Rostra erected by Julius Caesar, 
for the orators* tribune, is sixty-five feet long and sixteen feet 
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wide, and was adorned with statues and tablets, giving the orator 
room to walk up and down during his speech. It was from this trib- 
une that Mark Antony is said to have pronounced the celebrated 
oration, which wrought so powerfully on the passions of the excited 
populace. This was on the 19th and 20th of March, B. c. 44. 
After the speech, a funeral pyre was hastily improvised and the 
unparalleled honor accorded to the illustrious deceased of being 
buried in view of the most sacred shrines of the city. The Forum 
that enters so largely into Roman history does not cover a space of 
more than a thousand by three hundred feet, commencing at the 
Capitoline Hill and ending at the Arch of Titus, on which the 
bronze horses that are now over the door of St. Mark's Church in 
Venice were originally placed. Continuing on past this arch some 
fifteen hundred feet, you come to the Coliseum, the immense 
theater where all the Roman spectacles took place, and where the 
early Christians were destroyed by wild beasts to amuse the people. 
From this description you can get an idea of the respective locations 
of these famous buildings. The Arch of Constantine is not more 
than five hundred feet from the Coliseum, — a very elaborate piece of 
construction, being highly ornamented with bas-relief sculptures 
of battles, well done and full of action. The meaning of the 
word Forum is market-place, and it was commenced and used as 
such until the market was forced out by public buildings, where all 
the oratorical contests took place. In the fifth century Rome was 
taken by the northern tribes and burned, they meaning to destroy 
it, and the Forum was left as complete a ruin as they could make it. 
During the succeeding centuries the accumulation of mud and 
dirt obliterated it so completely that its location became an 
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uncertainty, it being covered with trees and used as a cow-pasture. 
There have been some spasmodic efforts to discover curiosities in 
this location. Napoleon the Third bought a portion of the Palatine 
Hill and commenced excavations, thinking to discover some 
antique statuary. He did not find much, and the work ceased 
until the Italian government took it in hand. Since then there has 
been constant progress and the Forum has been made the most 
interesting spot in Rome. 

Since we have been here they have uncovered a jar containing 
over nine hundred pieces of British money, coined in A. D. gcx) ; 
showing that pilgrims came and spent money here about as they 
do now. It is impossible to dig in the old part of Rome without 
uncovering a cap, column or piece of statuary. The government 
has purchased a villa and monastery on the Palatine Hill, and 
intend to remove all the earth to show the foundations, and locate 
the buildings that originally covered it. To complete the excava- 
tions now in progress at the base of the Palatine Hill, an old church 
will have to be removed, and the government has purchased it for 
this purpose. When this work is completed, it will show how the 
palaces on the Palatine Hill were connected with the Forum, and 
give a correct idea of how Rome appeared when in her glory. The 
clear outlines of the palaces of several of the emperors are seen amid 
the ruins that connect the Forum with the Palatine Hill, and are 
astonishing in their state of preservation. The arched passage that 
connected the palace of Caligula with that of Tiberius, is almost as 
complete as it was in their time. In one or two places only the 
weight of earth that covered it has crushed it in. The mosaic floor 
has been repaired in a few places, but otherwise it is the same as 
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when it was first laid. The very place where Caligula was 
assassinated can be seen, unchanged since the act was committed. 
Much of the plaster is intact on the walls, and what plastering they 
put on in those days ! Laid directly on the brick wall, to the 
thickness of two or three inches, it has stood the test of centuries 
and is now as solid as stone. 

Some of the rooms in the palace have had the dSbris removed from 
them and the colors of the frescoes on the walls are remarkably 
fresh ; one, evidently a dining-room, is laid out in deep panels 
•divided by fluted columns which are surmounted with vases filled 
with fruit ; the colors of all of these are well preserved and very 
deep in tone. 

What surprised me most was to see a number of pieces of lead 
pipe fastened against the walls which had been taken out of the 
ruins of this palace. It was from two to six inches in diameter, 
oval in form, and I think must have been cast. The pieces are 
about three feet long (with flanges on each end about one quarter 
of an inch thick). It was cast with a slight lip on the top, I sup- 
pose to make a place for the dirt in the metal to gather. There 
were several places where solder joints had been made — they were 
the only thing that did not show workmanship to compare with the 
plumbing of to-day, and it is the only thing that I have seen not 
fully as good as or better than we do at the present time. The 
discovery of lead pipe in the different ruins has played an important 
part in locating the owners of the different houses. It has been 
found that by the city laws governing Rome at that day, all the 
lead pipe used had not only to have the name of the manufacturer, 
iut the name of the man who used it, clearly cast or stamped on 
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every piece ; from this circumstance there has been no difficulty in 
locating the palaces of the different emperors. On the pipe that I 
saw these names were distinct. 

The whole of the Palatine Hill is covered with ruins of founda- 
tions, and judging from them the superstructures must have been at 
least solid architecture. At the furthest side of the hill is what 
they call a partition, or, it seems to me, it must have been a part of 
the wall that surrounded the Palatine Hill, for it is formed of solid 
concrete thirty feet thick at the top, and I do not know how thick 
it is at the bottom, but it is at least seventy feet high. It has now 
stood for two thousand years and looks as if it would stand as long 
as the world lasts. It is curious to see how much these people were 
like those of to-day. All Romans were obliged to have schools for 
their slaves. In the lower foundations of the palace of Tiberius 
are rooms where the slaves were taught, and on the walls scratched 
into the plaster are the names of the scholars with sentences and 
mottoes, very much as a set of boys would do at the present 
time. 

When one considers boys* and men's natures, he will not, I sup- 
pose, find that they have changed much. 

In one of the palaces on the Palatine Hill there was a theater 
that must have been a gem ; the pieces of columns and statues strewn 
about show that it must have been decorated most artistically. I 
shall in some of my letters describe the Golden House of Nero ; its 
brick work and general construction, as well as the Coliseum, which is 
one of the wonders of Rome, also the Baths of Caracalla, all of 
them wonderful examples of solid construction. There is no evi- 
dence of iron having been used in the construction of buildings, but 
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bronze was utilized very largely for girders and columns, of which 
I will say more when I describe the Baths of Caracalla. 

Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Rome, Janjiary 17, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

In writing to you about the Forum, I forgot to say something 
about the great sewer existing there. 

The Forum being in a small valley, or depression between hills, 
and lower than the surrounding ground, required drainage. This 
sewer was built of stone, and extended to the Tiber, being eight or 
nine feet high, and about five feet wide at its widest part. Where it 
empties into the river, the end is curved to deliver its contents into 
the rapid current ; and it amply served its purpose of a drain, but 
they over-looked, or did not understand, one thing — to put in a 
valve to prevent the water setting back. 

This was their great trouble. The Tiber rises very rapidly, and 
Rome has suffered terribly by overflows. One did great damage 
to the Coliseum, and the Forum was frequently flooded through 
this sewer. It is singular that with all their engineering ability, 
they had not thought of the simple device of the valve to prevent 
the water from setting back. 

The Senate House was first located on the Capitoline Hill, at the 
biase of which the Forum commences. You enter this building now, 
as I presume they did then, from the front, on the top of the hill, 
thus making some three stories from the entrance floor down to the 
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Forum. In one of these stories was the Tabularium, where the 
records were kept. All the real estate titles were engraved on 
copper plates and were kept in this place. The Mannertine prisons 
are near by, occupying two stories. They were excavated in 
the rocks, and are as perfect to-day as when constructed. There 
are only two or three cells or dungeons, as, under the Ronnan law, 
no Roman could be imprisoned until he had been tried, and, if he 
was condemned, short work was made of the criminal by strangling 
him as soon as he was sent to prison. 

I went down into the lower dungeon, where they used to 
incarcerate the prisoners who were to be starved to death. There 
is a round hole in the ceiling of this room covered by a grating. A 
spring of water at the bottom is said to have flowed without 
ceasing since the building of the cell, but it does not furnish as 
much water now as it did at that time. When the Romans threw 
Jugurtha, the Numidian king, into this dungeon to starve, he is 
said to have exclaimed, as he landed in the spring: " By Hercules, 
but your bath is cold ! " A church has been built over this part, 
and the man who shows the prisons tells you that St. Peter and 
St. Paul were imprisoned here, and shows the stone pillars where it 
is alleged they were chained. I might have believed this, but when 
they pointed out to me, on the stairway, a place in the solid rock 
where there was a distinct impress of a man's face, and told me 
that it was made by the jailer dashing Peter's head against it, I 
was inclined to be skeptical about the whole story. There must 
be something miraculous about every thing here, or it is not 
considered worth believing. 

The pavement on the roadway through the Forum is of large 
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Stones, and in about as good a condition as when it was laid. 
Going from the Capitoline Hill through the Forum, the Palatine 
Hill is on the right and, just beyond, on the left, is the Esquiline 
Hill, the Coliseum standing nearly in front of it. On this hill stood 
the " Golden House of Nero." I will give you a description of it,, 
written by Suetonius, one of the Latin authors : 

*' He completed his palace by continuing it from the Palatine to- 
the Esquiline, calling the building at the first only * The Passage,* 
but after it was burned and rebuilt, * The Golden House.* 

** Of its dimensions and furniture it may be sufficient to say this 
much : the porch was so high that there stood in it a colossal statue 
of himself, one hundred and twenty feet in height, and the space 
included in it was so ample that it had triple porticos a mile in 
length, and a lake like a sea, surrounded with buildings which had 
the appearance of a city. Within this area were cornfields, vine- 
yards, pastures and woods, containing a vast number of animals of 
various kinds, both wild and tame. In other parts it was entirely 
overlaid with gold and adorned with jewels and mother of pearl. 

" The supper rooms were vaulted, and compartments of the ceil- 
ing, inlaid with ivory and gold, were made to revolve and scatter 
flowers, while they contained pipes which shed perfumes upon the 
guests. The chief banquet room was circular, and revolved per- 
petually night and day, in imitation of the motion of the celestial 
bodies. Upon the dedication of this magnificent house, Nero said 
in approval of it, * That he had now a dwelling fit for a man.' *' 

The following is from Dion Cassius : " Nero, dressed as a harper,, 
was at the top of a tower in his palace, from whence he diverted 
himself with the sight of the fire, while Rome was burning." 
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The first of these quotations will give you some idea of the 
extent of the ruins, only there is little of thenn comparatively to 
be seen, as they have not been uncovered. 

The walls of the ruins are the finest specimens of brick work in 
Rome. The age of the work is largely told by the number of 
bricks in a square foot. The brick, measuring six by twelve by one 
and a half inches, are laid like Baltimore pressed brick, and quite 
as well. The walls are from six to ten feet thick and from fifty to 
eighty feet high, without braces of any kind, and are now perfectly 
straight and plumb. They are built, as I have stated in another 
letter, of only one course of bricks on the outside lines, the 
balance of the space being filled with concrete. About every four 
feet large flat bricks or tiles, some two feet long and of the same 
thickness as the brick, are laid over the whole concrete of the wall, 
to tie it together. The name of the maker, with the name of the 
emperor who was reigning when the brick was made, is on the face. 
These names and those on the lead pipes I have mentioned are 
great aids to the archaeologists who are investigating the history of 
Rome, as they serve to fix the date. It is astonishing how these 
brick and concrete walls stand. I should so much like to see the 
foundation. I will be bound that they are of the Niernsee kind. 
There could not be any better brick work done to-day, and I am 
sure it looks just as well now as it did eighteen hundred years ago. 

But only think, that notwithstanding all the magnificence of this 
Golden House of Nero, in eighty years Titus filled up the best part 
of it in order to erect baths, and so it remained covered until 
Napoleon the First, in 1810, commenced to clean it out, to verify 
some point in tlie history of Rome. 
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The Roman emperors had a fashion of tiying to blot out the 
memory of their predecessors, and did not care much what they 
built over to do so, so that in some localities the ruins arc two or 
three stories deep. There is a remarkable instance of the covering 
up of fine old buildings in St, Clement's Church. It is occupied by 
the Irish College. Maloney, an Irish priest of this church, some 
fifteen years ago thought- from the nature of the ground that it 
must have been filled up ; one had to descend a dozen steps to get 
to the church floor, so he commenced excavating. The result was 
that he found a complete church under the one in which they 
were worshiping, which looks as old as any in Rome, but in con- 
tinuing his excavations he found still another complete church under 
the one first exposed, with a vaulted ceiling covered with mosaics. 
This is supposed to have been one of the Basilicas of Constantine, yet 
there was no one, until the Irishman looked into it, who ever sus- 
pected the facts as they exist. As the government is now prosecuting 
this work, there will no doubt be many strange things discovered. 

Napoleon, in 1810, unearthed some of the finest pieces of 
sculpture now in the Vatican, among them the porphyry basin of a 
fountain some twelve or fourteen feet in diameter, and with 
a stand at least six feet high cut out of a solid piece. There is 
one old church not far from our hotel which has some twenty 
porphyry monolith columns, thirty feet long and some* three feet 
wde at the base, all polished by hand. Labor and expense were 
not thought of, evidently. I will soon write you about the baths, 
which are marvelous. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Hotel Bristol, 

Naples^ January 2t^, 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

It does not seem to me that I have written one half as much 
about Rome as I should like, so I will continue my description of 
that city. After passing a short distance through the Forum and 
Titus's Arch, you come to that wonderful structure, the Coliseum. 
It is not quite round, being six hundred and fifty-eight feet one 
way and five hundred and fifty-eight feet the other, and four stories 
in height. The first story is of the Doric order and thirty feet 
high ; the second Ionic, and thirty-eight feet; the third Corinthian, 
thirty-eight feet ; and fourth Corinthian again, with a height of 
forty-four feet. It was an uncovered theater, and the audience was 
protected from the sun by awnings spread out from the walls on 
poles or masts. 

It was partly built by captive Jews. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, an immense number were brought to Rome, and, as 
was the custom with the Romans, their captives were put to work 
constructing some of those vast piles which have become monu- 
mental buildings, astonishing the world at the present time. 

From the outside of the wall to the first row of seats, must be 
sixty feet. All the lower or first story is built of stone, cut in 
layers of equal thickness, the joints faced and laid without cement, 
or only enough to bed them ; no cement can be seen at the present 
time. The Coliseum would seat eighty-seven thousand people and 
give standing room to thirteen thousand more, or one hundred 
thousand in all ; and all this immense number could leave the 
building in about five minutes, there being doors all around. The 
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construction of the interior was such that the arena could be filled 
with water, and regular sea fights were given by way of entertain- 
ment. 

You have read of the gladiatorial exhibitions of men fighting with 
wild beasts and being destroyed by them for the amusement of the 
people, and, later, of the Christians thrown to wild beasts and so 
destroyed, which must have been a refined pastime for these 
people, and evidence enough of their barbarism. Among the 
martyrs was Ignatius, who was brought from Antioch to be 
destroyed by wild beasts in the sight of the populace. This 
tragedy had a close connection with St. Clement's Church, which I 
described to you in my last letter. 

Father Maloney, in making his excavations, found the tomb 
and body of St. Ignatius, and the pope had the bones carried in 
triumph through the Coliseum, meaning to show that the blood of 
the martyrs had become the seed of the Church and its triumph. 

Near the Coliseum is the Arch of Constantine, going through 
which, at a right angle from the Forum, and continuing along 
nearly half a mile, you come to the Baths of Caracalla, a ruin that 
is almost as wonderful as the Coliseum. As many as sixteen 
hundred people could bathe here at one time. The baths, prop- 
erly so called, were seventeen hundred and twenty feet long and 
three hundred and seventy-five feet wide, surrounded by pleasure 
gardens, porticoes, a stadium, etc., the area of the whole grounds 
being about one hundred and forty thousand square yards. There 
were courses for foot-racing and grounds for athletic sports, while the 
entire establishment was decorated with beautiful statuary. The 
Farnesc family, some time in the sixteenth century, obtained 
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permission from the reigning pope to excavate these baths for the 
statuary which had been covered up when the baths were destroyed ; 
and they were richly repaid for their expense and trouble, by 
finding many valuable works. This recovered statuary was 
brought to Naples, and forms a collection which is now counted 
among the most famous in existence. One piece, the " Famese 
Bull,** is among the finest groups in the world. 

The story is, that two men, whose mother had been outrageously 
used by a certain woman, tied the offender to the horns of a wild 
bull, and then let him go. The figures in the sculpture are of full 
size, and consist of the bull, held by the horns by one of the men, 
plunging and tearing to get away; the woman down in front under 
the bull's raised feet, as if he were going to jump upon her ; the other 
man holding the rope, which is around the bull's horn at one end 
and fastened to the woman's hair at the other ; and the mother of 
the men, standing behind the one holding the horns, in an attitude 
of expostulation at their cruelty. There is also a dog, on the 
same side with the mother, standing on his hind legs, with one 
fore-foot on the rocks and the other on the leg of the man holding 
the bull's horns. Other animals, lions, wild boars, etc., appear 
around the rock on which the figures stand ; and all this is cut 
out of one piece of marble. I hope from this description you may 
get an idea of the group ; then, if you do, you may imagine the 
expression of the individual figures, — the man braced to hold the 
bull showing every muscle strained ; the other, holding the rope, 
finding it all he can do ; the tortured woman, holding up her 
arms, as if to keep the bull from stamping on her, and the 
supplicating attitude of the mother of the men — every figure tell- 
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ing its story. After seeing it you no longer wonder that it is 
famous. 

There is also a Hercules, heroic in size, almost as famous, which was 
taken out of the same ruins ; also a statue of Flora, and vases made 
of different materials, and very rich. Some of these things were 
retained in Rome, but most of them were brought to Naples. 

The engineering and workmanship on the Caracalla Baths are as 
good as those on the other ruins I have described. The walls are 
standing, eighty and one hundred feet high, as true and plumb as 
when they were built. The covering of many of the rooms was 
made by immense arches, covered with mosaic — of a plain kind, 
however, and not expensive, as in the churches. Over other rooms 
the covering and ceiling were carried by bronze girders. It is 
marvelous! — spans of sixty and eighty feet, and there are pieces 
of this ceiling in perfect preservation more than a foot in thickness. 
All this bronze was carried away at different times by the conquerors 
of Rome, although they only anticipated the popes, who would 
have done the same thing for the decoration of some church. 

There were large swimming baths in Rome, hot and cold, for 
both men and women, and all classes used them in common, from 
the emperor to the beggars. Every one after bathing employed 
some one of the menials or slaves to rub them dry with a coarse 
towel, for which service a small coin, worth the small fraction 
of a cent, was paid. By the way, was it not curious that we picked 
up one of these coins as we were walking through the baths? 

Here is a story told of one of the emperors : — One day, as he 
was bathing, he noticed an elderly man rubbing himself against the 
marble wall of the room, and he asked the old fellow why he did 
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not employ one of the slaves to rub him down. The old man 
replied that he was a discharged soldier, living on a small pension, 
and could not afford it. The emperor thereupon made inquiries, 
and finding that the old man had told the truth, sent him the next 
day a present of a bag of gold and three slaves. When the emperor 
came to bathe the next day, he noticed a large number of men 
rubbing their backs against the wall. The situation was taken in 
at once, and calling them all to him, he gratified them by an order 
to scratch each others* backs. So the story goes. 

The boilers for heating the water were made of concrete, and, 
judging from the quantity of water they used, a very liberal amount 
of fuel must have been required. 

There were shampooing and oiling rooms, where the athletes 
were prepared for their contests, and every thing was provided that 
such an establishment could require. With our ideas, we can 
hardly conceive that such an institution as this could have existed. 
Yet this was only one of the baths at that time in Rome. 

The Pantheon is one of the world's famous churches. It is 
circular in form, and covered with a dome, the diameter being about 
one hundred and twenty-five feet. A Grecian porch has been added 
to one side to make an entrance. This Pantheon, said to be a part 
of Agrippa s Baths, is supposed by some to have been the sweating- 
room. There was a similar Pantheon form in Caracalla^*s Baths, 
which was used as a sweating-room. The floor was covered by 
marble slabs, supported on brick piers some three feet high. The 
piers are standing now. The middle of the floor, that is, the center 
of the room, was the lowest, with an ascending grade to the walls, 
so gradual that the eye could not detect it, but a ball started rolling 
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around the outer edge would stop exactly in the center. The 
reason for this peculiar construction .of the floor was that, when the 
fire was built in the center the heat and smoke from it would be 
diffused over the whole surface equally, and every one in the room, 
without regard to position, could enjoy the sweating process alike. 
All these rooms and all the buildings were veneered with different 
colored marbles. The effect must have been very rich. The roof 
was covered with bronze, but one of the popes stripped it off to 
make the cannon that are now the ornament of the Castle of San 
Angelo, of which I shall write when I tell you about the Vatican. 

The water supply of Rome is constantly commanding my notice. 
It is now the best of any city in the world. I really believe 
there is more water used in their fountains than in Baltimore's 
whole supply. There are fountains everywhere, and some of them 
use water enough to run a small mill. What must have been the 
supply of ancient Rome ! The aqueducts by which it was brought 
to the city are some of the finest ruins here. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Naples, January 2% 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

We have been in this city, now, more than a week, and, having 
had fine weather all but one day, we have improved the time in 
sight-seeing. 

We left Rome in the morning, passing out over the plain that 
surrounds the city, in the bright sunlight, which gave us an excellent 
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opportunity of seeing the ruins of the aqueducts and the old tombs 
that line the Appian Way, a national road that continued down to 
Naples and was as fine as a city paved street — it was curbed and 
paved with large blocks of stone. As you drive out on it from Rom'e, 
you can see where it crosses the hills, or mountains as they call them 
here, and it cuts through the trees as straight as a city street. We 
did not get clear of these ruins for some time after leaving the city, 
and then passed through a succession of vineyards, olive and fig 
orchards, and an occasional small town, until we came within fifty 
miles of Naples, when the large towns, or cities you might call 
them, began to appear. One in particular, Capua, a fortified city, 
with a palace or royal residence, had the appearance of a good 
deal of life, but largely military. After this, the towns were quite 
large and seemed business-like, until we entered the suburbs of 
Naples. 

The first thing that attracted our attention was the sight of a 
mountain pouring out a volume of smoke. We mistook this, at 
first, for clouds hanging over the top, as the smoke was perfectly 
white, but we soon saw that it was moving, and we both exclaimed 
in the same breath, "Vesuvius!** and so it was. 

From the windows of our room we have a full view of Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples, of which so much has been written and 
sung in homage to its beauty. We have the Isle of Capri, and 
the beautiful village of Sorrento, in full view, as well as Pompeii 
and several villages on that side of the bay. 

Naples forms a crescent around the head of its beautiful bay. 
The streets that skirt the water are generally level, while those on 
the sides of the hill, as you go up, are narrow and not very regu- 
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lar ; they rise, terrace-like on the hills, from the water front, like 
the different tiers of boxes in a theater, the highest locations being 
nearly one thousand feet above the level of the water. The build- 
ings are four or five stories high, and seem to be swarming with 
people to the very tops. The principal street-vending is from 
loads swung over the backs of donkeys, not unlike the animal 
you had in the country. They do not seem to be larger than good 
sized dogs, but the loads they carry are surprising, and they do it 
patiently. These venders go through the narrow streets, calling 
their goods, and if the people in the upper stories want any thing, 
they hail the man, make a bargain, and lower by a string a basket 
in which to put the purchase. The man puts the articles in the 
basket, it is drawn up, and then the buyer folds the money in paper 
and throws it down. The thought suggested itself to me, as to what 
would be the result if the string should break as I was passing 
under it in an open cab. 

Most of these houses have small balconies from which purchases 
made in this way are readily hauled up. 

The odors of this city are by no means agreeable ; neither is it 
considered a healthy city for strangers, on account of the impure 
drinking water and bad sanitary arrangements. 

For these reasons we selected the hotel on the highest point of 
ground of any here. It is quite a climb to get to it, but when 
reached, as I said, we have a fine view of the bay and the villages 
on it, looking directly over the tops of all the buildings in front 
of us. 

Directly in front of our hotel, is a garden belonging to the house, 
and there are no buildings until the foot of it is reached; the 
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descent is so steep that the tops of the houses below do not in the 
least obstruct our view. As for the bad water, it is an article that 
I have not troubled much about on this side of the Atlantic, and 
there is no need of commencing to drink it here, when I can buy a 
• two-quart flask of good Italian wine for thirty or forty cents, accord- 
ing to its age. At a dinner one day at one of the best Italian res- 
taurants in Rome, where they gave us a splendid dinner, I called for 
some Italian wine, and the waiter put one of these flasks by the 
side of my plate. I drank all that I wanted, and when he handed 
me the bill, the charge for wine was fifteen cents. What is the use 
of drinking water, when you can get a good table wine at that 
price ? 

The " Broadway of Naples " puts me more in mind of an Ameri- 
can city than any I have seen since we left Paris. There are any 
number of superb turnouts, and the shop windows look much like 
Broadway in New York. It is surprising how many pony horses 
are used, when you take into account how small a number of level 
streets they have and how many steep ones — some of them quite 
as steep as Pleasant Street, from Calvert to Charles, in Baltimore. 
These horses are beautiful specimens in all but their size. Their 
forms are perfect, and they curve their necks, chew their bits, and 
put on as many airs as a sixteen hand horse. It would astonish 
you to see how they take a couple of men up these hills in what 
are called their light carriages. There is such a spunky air about 
it, that I frequently find myself stopping to admire their pluck; 
on the road, too, they move at no mean gait. They are generally 
driven without a bit, as are the cab horses. I say generally ; many 
are not bitted, but have a brass yoke over the nose, held down 
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to its place by a pad under the lower jaw just above the mouth. 
It seems to work well, but I noticed a callous place where the 
pad rests. 

I think I did not write you about the Pilgrim Procession in Rome. 
It was on the ninth of January, the anniversary of the death of Victor 
Emmanuel, and was made the occasion of placing his body, till 
then temporarily in the Pantheon, in the final tomb that had been 
prepared for it. This pilgrimage assumed such large proportions, 
that the government was obliged to divide it into three sections, 
and designate different days for each section. The different prov- 
inces drew lots to decide in which division their delegates should 
come, the appointed times being made one week apart, thus making 
three processions in as many weeks. Two of them took place while 
we were in Rome, and were very brilliant with their display of 
flowers and bright colored banners. 

Some of the wreaths and mottoes were beautiful and were heart- 
ily cheered when carried along the streets. As the procession 
filed into one door of the church where the interment took 
place and deposited their banners, the bright tints combined in a 
mass of color forming a very attractive picture. After marching 
past the tomb of the dead king, they took up their banners again, 
paraded out of the other door, and were dismissed. 

Each of the divisions remained in the city three or four days, 
seeing the sights before returning home, crowding the city and the 
cars on the railroads, and making it rather uncomfortable for 
travelers for three successive weeks. 

The Carnival usually occurs in the week preceding Ash Wednes- 
day, which comes this year on the twenty-sixth of February, but 
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here it has commenced already, and the whole of February will be 
a kind of prolonged Oriole, There are now bands stopping under 
our windows every hour, with a mounted instrument like a hurdy- 
gurdy. Such parties are generally made up of half a dozen people 
in fantastic dress, with one fellow, usually very good looking, dressed 
as a girl ; all wear masks, cut up all kinds of fantastic tricks, and arc 
ready for any kind of devilment. Two or three days ago, a young 
Englishman arrived in the city. He was a perfect lah-de-dah, and 
whik walking with a friend, with an assumption of all the peculiar 
airs of his kind — his nose at an angle of forty-five degrees — 
happened to pass one of these groups. 

The young man in the band, who was taking the part of a girl, 
— a splendid looking girl he made, barring a little excess of finery — 
sidled up to the young Englishman in the most mincing way, put her 
arm through his, and looked lovingly up into his face. He was, of 
course, taken completely by surprise, and instead of chucking her 
under the chin as an American would have done, he broke away and 
ran like a race horse. The scene was not lost on the crowd, and a 
shout went up that would have done honor to one of Owens* best 
points in " Solon Shingle." I have not heard whether lah-de-dah 
has stopped running since. 

Will write you about Pompeii and our experience in going there 
in my next. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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Naples, February 3, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

I promised in my last letter to describe our visit to Pompeii. It 
is about fourteen miles from our hotel, and we did as the people do 
here when they want to be driven with a dash — took three horses 
driven abreast in a landau, and went out flying ; that is, after we 
had cleared the city. As I wrote you, Naples lies at the head of 
the bay in the form of a crescent and extends around in the direction 
of Pompeii, until it»meets quite a town, then, a little further on, 
another, and so on, until you are two-thirds of the way out. The 
road leads under the base of Vesuvius, between the mountain and 
the bay, where the neighboring cities or large villages have at 
different times been partially or entirely destroyed by the over- 
flows of lava. 

In 1767 the lava and scoria descended on Portici, one of the first 
villages we passed through in our drive, and even reached Naples. 
In 1794 it was fatal, upwards of four hundred lives being 
lost by the eruption. The streams of lava precipitated themselves 
into the sea at Torre del Greco, the next village after Portici, 
heating the water for a considerable distance, while the ashes were 
carried over twenty miles. There was another severe eruption in 
1850, and in 1861 one that was remarkable for its violence, again 
visited Torre del Greco. It was witnessed by Humboldt and 
many other scientific men. The next eruption, in 1872, lasted 
from the twenty-fourth to the thirtieth of April. During these 
days the lava broke out from the mountain on every side, and 
divided into huge streams that ran rapidly in many directions, at 
one point breaking through with such suddenness, on the twenty- 
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sixth of April, as to overtake and destroy twenty persons, part of a 
crowd of spectators who were witnessing the spectacle, while others 
were injured by stones thrown from the crater. The stream passed 
between two villages, partially destroying them. It was upwards 
of three thousand feet wide and twenty feet deep, covering an area 
two miles square. 

In 1878 the lava commenced flowing again and has continued to 
do so, more or less, ever since. Quite an overflow has occurred 
since we came here, but being in the night we .missed seeing it. I 
have written this much about Vesuvius here, because the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii was from that source. 

Our drive lay through the suburbs of Naples and the villages 
just mentioned. I can hardly imagine any thing on the way that 
we did not see, yet it was a ride which, taken altogether, must be 
described by word of mouth, and I will not attempt to say any 
more about it in a letter. 

Pompeii was a city of from twenty to thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and situated, as I found to my surprise, five miles from 
Vesuvius. I had supposed, with what reason I do not know, that 
it was destroyed by a stream of lava, but it was not. There was a 
partial destruction of it by an earthquake in A. D. 63 ; but the 
people went resolutely to work to rebuild it, and had well pro- 
gressed in its restoration, when it was finally destroyed in A. D. 73 
by a fall of volcanic ashes. Up to this time Vesuvius had been in 
repose for centuries — the sides of the mountain were covered with 
vineyards, and cattle browsed in the very crater. It was supposed 
that as a volcano it had become extinct, until the twenty-fourth 
of August, A. D. 73, when it suddenly renewed its ancient activity 
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and commenced throwing out clouds of ashes to a great distance. 
A part of this cloud settled on Pompeii and covered it to the 
depth of three feet. The people fled in terror at first, but many 
ventured to come back, some to save their effects, and fell victims to 
another shower which covered the city with ashes to the depth of 
nine feet. Some two thousand people perished, suffocated. Pliny 
the elder, who was an officer in the Roman fleet and a great 
naturalist, came ashore to observe the phenomenon, and became so 
much interested that he was surrounded by the ashes and 
suffocated. After this successive showers of ashes and scoria 
covered the city to the depth of twenty feet. 

During the first three hundred years after the burial of Pompeii 
the ruins were dug over for valuables, but in the middle ages the 
location of the city was forgotten or lost, and was not discovered 
until 1748, when there were some excavations made under the 
Bourbon kings, and more under the Bonaparte reign at the com- 
mencement of this century. But there was little systematic work 
done in uncovering Pompeii until the present Italian government 
took hold of it. Under this direction the work has been 
prosecuted systematically, uncovering some interesting parts of 
the city, while an enormous amount of articles in bronze, orna- 
ments, and cooking utensils are being added to the museum every 
month. The houses and streets are being laid bare, so that you can 
form a pretty good idea of the way these people lived eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

The frescoes on the walls of many of the houses are quite 
distinct, and the broken marble columns and fountains in the 
courts give a clear idea of their appearance when in good condi- 
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tion. The lead pipe that brought in the supply of water is intact, 
and the stopcocks exactly like those in present use. There were 
stepping-stones in the streets on which to cross in rainy weather, 
just like those in Baltimore, suggesting again the reflection that 
there is little new under the sun. 

The streets of Pompeii were narrow, the widest little over twenty 
feet, and the cross streets not more than twelve. They were 
paved with blocks of lava, about eighteen inches square, and were 
worn into ruts where the tires of the wheels passed between the 
stepping-stones ; in fact, the condition of the whole pavement 
would have caused the papers of our city to attack the authorities 
until repairs were made. 

There was a fountain or public drinking place which must have 
been a great favorite with the people. It consisted of a marble box 
about forty-two by twenty-four inches in length and breadth, and 
three feet high, and a square post about a foot higher, surmounted 
by a grotesque face, from the mouth of which a stream of water 
flowed into the box. The top of the box, where a man would put 
his hand in order to lean over and drink from the spout, was worn 
to a considerable depth, and the face of the figure, or the mouth, 
had been entirely worn away on one side. 

The public buildings, the Forum, the theater and several of the 
temples, are so well defined that it required very little imagination 
to picture them as they had looked, and almost to see the audience 
in their places. On the stone sills there were grooves showing where 
the doors used to slide. In the wine shops the jars that held the 
wine were built up in stone, and they remain exactly as they were 
when the city was covered up. The largest house in Pompeii was 
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nearly three hundred feet deep, with a front of fifty or seventy-five 
feet, and is supposed to have belonged to a jeweler, as a great many 
gold ornaments were found in a small shop which had probably served 
for a place of business. Houses of any pretension seem to have 
been built around an open court, which must have been used as a gar- 
den, as numerous statues were found in them, and the center showed 
a depressed place lined with marble, where the rain was collected 
and carried off. They built houses in altogether a different fashion 
from ours, but this was largely due to the climate. 

The frescoes on the walls strengthen a probability that the houses 
were highly decorated by good artists. The city was almost entirely 
Greek in its settlement, and hence Grecian art had a very great influ- 
ence in all their art-work, as is seen in many of these frescoes 
where Greek myths furnished the subjects. I can see from these 
figures whence were obtained the subjects of many of our Christmas 
cards. 

The picture of the " Graces," which has been engraved and is so 
popular, was taken from these frescoes, that surprise you by their 
good execution. The prevailing color, Pompeian red, has stood the 
test of time remarkably well, and still looked quite fresh. 

Herculaneum is another city that was destroyed at the same time 
that Pompeii was buried, but being situated at the base of the mount- 
ain, it has, in addition to the ashes, a thick coat of lava over it, and 
is buried to the depth of ninety or one hundred feet. It has not 
been uncovered to the same extent as Pompeii. The lava has been 
cut, and the earth is being removed through the apertures, a rather 
slow operation with the great amount of earth to be disposed of, 
but they are richly rewarded in the articles found. 
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These excavations will be continued by the government, I presume, 
until every thing is completely brought to light. 

It is a curious sensation to a man born in America, where every 
thing is new, to stand on the pavements of this recovered city and 
realize that he is brought face to face with events which occurred 
eighteen hundred years ago, and to see, in a great many ways, how 
very little we are in advance of the people of that day. 

No words of mine can describe the beauty of the Bay of Naples, 
as we watched it from the ruins of Herculaneum. I can only say 
that this is altogether the loveliest spot we have seen, and I doubt 
very much if any thing can be more beautiful in all the world. We 
enjoyed a picnic dinner in a curious old stone building, weird and 
picturesque, opposite one of the entrances at Pompeii, a place fre- 
quented by artists, of whom a number are always to be found, 
attracted by its beauty, and then turned our faces homeward. 

The three horses nearly flew back to Naples, as is the custom with 
vehicles returning from Pompeii, and it was great amusement to 
watch the streets empty themselves for our coming, and to catch 
glimpses of the long lines of macaroni hanging in untempting prox- 
imity to the ground. 

We are now rejoicing in the delicious warmth of the February 
sunshine, and I look sympathetically at the Neapolitans stretched 
at full length on the stone walk. Some men will play dreamy music 
under our windows as soon as the sun has disappeared, and I will 
find myself joining in the chorus and humming their airs uncon- 
sciously. My wife thinks we had better prolong our stay where we 
are so contented. 

Your affectionate father, D. L. Bartlett. 
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Zofingen^ Switzerland^ July 23, 1884. 
To Colonel Allan, Superintendent of McDonogh School. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure of informing you that the accompanying 
collection of marine animals from the Gulf of Naples is presented 
to the McDonogh School by one of its best friends, Mr. D. L. 
Bartlett of Baltimore. 

When in Naples last winter, Mr. Bartlett visited the Interna- 
tional Zoological Station, and seeing the great success which has 
there been obtained in the conserving of delicate forms of ocean 
life, he determined that the McDonogh School should have the 
benefit of these discoveries. 

By the old methods of conservation elsewhere in use, it is in 
the majority of cases impossible to present the more delicate 
marine animals and retain either form or color. By these new 
processes, which are known only at Naples, and which are different 
for each kind of animal, both form and color are retained and the 
creatures are killed while fully expanded. 

Thus it becomes possible to put before the eyes of the student a 
life-like specimen of whatever marine group is under discussion, 
enabling him to form in five minutes such a clear, definite, mental 
image of the size, form, color, proportions and general external 
structure, as he could never get in any other way, unless he saw 
the living animal. 

At present Harvard and Williams Colleges are the only institu- 
tions in the United States which share with the McDonogh School 
the advantages derived from such a collection. 

I had once the pleasure of visiting McDonogh while at Johns 
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Hopkins some four or five years since, and I am very glad to 
know that you are to have such a valuable auxiliary to your 
natural history department. 
With kind regards, I am sincerely yours, 

Saml. F. Clarke, 
Professor of Z5ology in Williams College, Mass. 
P. S. — I was carrying on some investigations at the Zoological 
Station when Mr. Bartlett was in Naples, and thus came to select 
the specimens for your collection. S. F. C. 

Hotel Costanzi, 

Rome, February^, 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

You see by the dating of this that, after three weeks stay in 
Naples, we are in the Eternal City again, for a short stay before 
going north. 

Naples is the first city that we have left with regret. We found 
the weather there more to our taste than anywhere else in Europe. 
The sun had some effect, and I felt more like myself. What is 
every thing, we had fine weather for excursions, which are the 
great feature of Naples. 

The museum and picture galleries are very fine. In the museum 
most of the things recovered from Pompeii and Herculaneum 
are placed. It is one of the most interesting collections in Europe 
and the statuary is hardly inferior to that in the Vatican. The 
same building contains a large and valuable library, but the objects 
of greatest interest to me arc the curiosities from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 
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There are many thousands of them — specimens of the fres- 
coes taken from the walls in great numbers, and bronze house- 
hold implements of all descriptions. The artistic taste shown in 
the simplest of these things is very surprising. It makes no 
difference whether it be an intentional work of art, a skillet, or a 
common pan, they all have the same beautiful lines, and the bronze 
ornaments that these people had in their houses do not differ very 
much from those we have at the present day ; in fact, I think 
our ornaments are very largely copied from them, as a great 
many of the best Christmas and Easter cards at present published 
are copied from the Pompeian frescoes. 

The Farnese family formerly ruled in Naples, and being rich and 
powerful, as well as influential in the Church, they were allowed to 
make excavations in Rome and its vicinity, and to bring whatever 
they found to Naples, as I have already told you. In this way the 
gallery here has become possessed of some of the most famous 
statuary in the world. 

We have been extremely interested in Naples. The street 
scenes are so full of fun and out-door life, and the most the people 
seem to care for is to get out in the sun. Where there is any 
width to the pavement, it is crowded with women and children, the 
women knitting, or doing whatever their occupation requires, and 
surrounded by swarms of children, gamboling like a lot of pigs. 
With these scenes before you, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
fact that Naples has five hundred thousand inhabitants, while 
covering so small an area of ground. Begging has been greatly 
suppressed by the government, but there are still probably more 
beggars there than in any other city of Europe, and they will rob 
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in broad daylight. The present government is managing this 
people with a great deal of tact, and this thieving, like begging, 
will largely disappear in a few years. 

They are drawing the lines closer every day, without the people 
seeming to realize it, and the result will be that they will find them, 
selves in the hands of a strong government without knowing exactly 
how they got there. 

We made an excursion to Castelamare on the Bay of Naples — 
two hours by rail from the city — where the Italian Government 
builds its war steamers. It has one of the characteristics of Naples 
— common to all the cities here, the being crowded into a small space 
and swarming with people. At this place they have built some of 
the most formidable war ships afloat. At the present time some 
smaller sloops of war only are being constructed. Some seventeen 
hundred men were at work, and things looked home-like. We visited 
a villa on a high hill, which I should call a mountain at home, as I 
did here before I got to the top of it. But there was compensation 
in the grand view it afforded of Pompeii, Vesuvius and Naples. 
Although it is at least twelve miles from Vesuvius, the elder 
Pliny was suffocated there by the ashes and gas from it, while he 
was observing an eruption. This villa was built by an Italian king 
for a summer residence, but it is now rented out in apartments. 

A couple of days after the excursion to Castelamare, we went to 
the island of Ischia, where the earthquake destroyed Casamicciola 
last July, with such terrible loss of life. 

I could hardly realize that any destruction could be so complete 
had I not seen it. The houses were built, as all houses are here, 
with very strong walls, the floors of the first story being of thick 
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concrete, arched a little from the sides of the room. The effect 
from the vibration of the ground seemed to be to open the walls and 
let the concrete fall, and as the walls closed up again, the whole 
mass must have crumbled together and fallen. I judge that this 
was the case from the fact that in several buildings where the con- 
crete had fallen, the walls had not. 

Casamicciola has hot sulphur springs, and was a favorite summer 
resort, frequented by people from all parts of the world. At the 
time of the catastrophe a great many visitors were there. The 
earthquake occurred about nine o'clock in the evening, when there 
were balls going on at all the hotels. At the very first rumbling 
of the earth, all the native Italians made a bolt for the open air, 
generally escaping, but the strangers, not knowing the danger, did 
not move from the houses and were consequently killed. I was 
shown a room on the first floor of one hotel opening out on a lawn 
where the inmates could have easily stepped out and been saved. 
It was here that a beautiful American girl lost her life. The body 
of many of the victims are still lying in the ruins. The government 
made large appropriations to find these bodies, and men are hard 
at work clearing away the debris, but at this late day no bodies 
will be found that are not past recognition. Casamicciola is outside 
the harbor and two hours from Naples. The island of Ischia is 
mountainous, there being only a narrow strip of land near the sea 
to build upon, and the town is mostly on the side of a mountain. 
The hotels are on very elevated positions that give their occupants 
a good view of the sea. The whole region is volcanic, the rocks 
jutting out into the sea showing everywhere that they have been 
formed by an overflow of lava. The mountains are evidently 
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extinct volcanoes, and the occurrence of the earthquake can not be 
wondered at. 

Some years before Pompeii was covered up with ashes, it was 
destroyed by an earthquake, and at that time it was supposed that 
Vesuvius, as a volcano, was extinct, as it had been inactive for cen- 
turies. Our guide said that he was in Casamicciola when the earth- 
quake took place, and that the mountains opened and emitted sheets 
of flame. My opinion is, however, that he was too much taken up 
with other things to pay much attention to that. 

I made the ascent of Vesuvius without my wife. Our party took 
carriages in the city, driving to and well up the mountain : it was 
about six or seven miles, and occupied three hours. 

Carriages are left at the railroad depot, where luncheon is had, and 
then the ascent is continued on cars. 

The cars are taken up by cables, at an angle in many places of 
more than forty-five degrees, rising in this way over one thousand 
feet. The ride is not over-cheerful, nor the feeling very pleasant. 
The road is made of one rail of wood some two feet high, sur- 
mounted by a rail of iron or steel. The car rests on two wheels, 
one at each end, some two feet in diameter, whose flanges house 
the iron rail. Braces support the sides of the car, going to the 
bottom of the wooden rail, where they run by means of small 
wheels on an iron bar, continuous with the principal rail. The 
weight of the car is on the central rail, while the braces maintain its 
level. There are clamps over the wooden rail, closing upon it like a 
brake, that would catch and hold the car if the ropes should break. 
After getting to the top of this road, there is still a climb of some 
five hundred feet to the top or crater. It was in this climb that 
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they got my wind, but I got there and had a good view of the 
crater, however short it was. 

It did not take mc long to get all the view I wanted. The 
crater is constantly changing position. The one I viewed is called 
the new one, and had formed in the ten days previous to my ascent. 
I was standing not far from where the old one was, and all around 
me were holes of the size of a barrel, sending out sulphurous smells 
that were almost stifling. 

It occurred to me that, if this crater had entirely changed in ten 
days, it might take a freak to change back again as rapidly, and I 
made up my mind that if it did, I had rather it should be done 
after I had left, so I told the guide if it was all the same to him, I 
would return to the place where we were to take the cars to 
descend. 

The opening in the mountain where the smoke and lava came 
out, is quite large, and the effect of this opening has been to make 
a cone some hundred feet high ; in fact, there is a difference in the 
height of the mountain, between the times of activity and repose, 
of some four hundred feet. I suppose this is due largely to 
expansion by the heat. 

As you stand looking at the white smoke pouring out of the 
opening, you hear a rumbling sound that seems to come from a 
depth in the mountain ; then a muffled sound ; then red-hot stones 
and lava will be thrown up hundreds of feet in the air, dropping 
back again with a thud. 

The guide keeps you to the windward of all this, yet, as I said, 
I got all that I wanted in a very short time. I was very much 
interested in the ride up the mountain, looking over the immense 
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beds of lava that have been discharged from Vesuvius in different 
eruptions. You can see where it apparently became chilled and 
formed a dam, until the melted lava would break through and 
move on again. Some of these streams have run down the mount- 
ain side and on to the level ground at the bottom, in some places 
for miles. In one place I noticed, the stream had nearly 
expended its force, when it came to a stone wall, and a small part 
ran over the wall, spinning a twist in small streams that looked like 
corkscrews. 

You could see exactly how the lava looked when it cooled and 
stopped and gushed up again, then lapped over and took fantastic 
shapes; but what surprised me most was the immense amount of it, 
lying in black scraggy masses in many places hundreds of feet thick. 

If I have described this so that you can get an idea of its real 
appearance, I have only to add that it will be more than any one 
has ever done for me. All the descriptions of Vesuvius that I 
have seen are taken up with the mule rides and quarrels with the 
guides ; where they lunched and took their wine, etc. 

The railroad commences above the lava beds and ascends the 
mountain over a smooth slope of ashes. Formerly, before it 
was built, people had to climb up through these ashes; I am 
thankful that my visit was not at that time. 

The drive down the mountain was delightful. We had a full 
view of Naples and all the villages at the foot, besides coming 
down at a spanking gait and going into the city as the women and 
children were out on the walks in crowds, as interesting a sight to 
our whole party as a comedy. 

Your affectionate father, D. L. Bartlett. 
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Rome, February 22, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

Since our return to Rome we have been very busy seeing what 
we did not see when here before, and reenjoying what we saw then. 

I will endeavor to describe to you our presentation to the pope. 
Our names were left some time in advance with Monsignor Cataldi, 
the gentleman who has charge of this matter at the Vatican, and 
we finally received cards with the information that we would be 
received on February sixteenth ; that the gentlemen must attend 
in full evening dress and the ladies in black, without bonnets, but 
with mantillas or veils over their heads. 

When the day came, we dressed according to regulations and left 
the hotel for the Vatican at half-past eleven o'clock, the reception 
being appointed for twelve. 

It took nearly half an hour to drive there. We drove around 
St. Peter*s Church and into a court of the palace ; alighting at the 
royal staircase, where were stationed the Swiss Guards in the bright, 
striped uniform designed by Michael Angelo. An officer, after 
examining our papers to make sure that every thing was correct, 
directed us up the broad and imposing stairs. At th^ head of each 
flight stood a soldier, with bright uniform and formidable spear; at 
the top we were shown into a large room to deposit our wraps. 
Our credentials being then examined, we again went forward 
through several large rooms, and were finally ushered into the 
reception rooms. Here a good-looking young priest made another 
examination of our papers, and then we were shown to seats in the 
row of chairs placed around the side of the room. Here we sat, 
waiting for His Holiness for two mortal hours. There was only 
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one slight diversion varying the monotony — another and final 
scrutiny of our papers by the pope's secretary, who, after seeing 
the credentials, inquired if we were Protestants or children of the 
Church, and he gave our names with the necessary information to 
the pope before presenting us. 

But the long waiting gave me an opportunity to take in the 
room. It is about thirty-five feet square, and the carpet a pattern 
of large fern leaves that made the whole body of it green. Three 
sides of the room were hung with pictures in tapestry well worth 
seeing, representing scenes in the life of the Saviour, and a smaller 
piece was placed between the two large windows that lighted the 
room. Over this tapestry was a frescoed frieze in which the papal 
arms in different colors largely predominated. 

The ceiling was in square panels, a foot deep, with a large one 
in the center, decorated with the pope's arms in relief, so that it 
was very ornamental, being gilded and painted. The effect of the 
whole was that of subdued elegance. After a while there was a 
stir among the guards and the pope entered. He was dressed in a 
white woolen cassock, topped with a white cape. A small white 
skull cap matched the cape, and a sash around his waist, with red 
shoes, completed the costume. His face has a benevolent look, 
and pleased me very much. As he entered the room all present 
arose, and the reception was commenced. The different persons, 
as he approached them, kneeled, and he asked them if they had 
any request to make. When he reached us he asked the usual 
question, and my wife handed him the cross intended as a gift 
for Father McColgan, asking him to bless it. He said, " It is for 
a present, is it not?" She replied, "Yes," and he then said, 
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after blessing it, ** Tell Father McColgan that the pope has held 
it in his hands and sends him his special blessing." Then, placing 
his hands on our heads, he gave us his benediction and passed on 
to the next. 

There were two ladies next to us, also from Baltimore — a circum- 
stance, perhaps, that we would not have noticed had it been 
very near home ; but the further one gets away from home the 
greater interest he takes in any townspeople, however strange they 
may be to him. There were some sixty-five persons presented. 
He understood that we were Protestants, and did not expect much 
Jn formal reverence, but was very courtly to us. I was altogether 
pleased with the man and his manner. 

After the reception we left as we had entered. It would not do 
to leave the Vatican without some notice of the grand marble 
stairway by which we entered. These stairs appeared so formid- 
able as I looked up, when ascending them, that I took occasion to 
count them when we came down. They are in three flights of 
sixty-one steps each, a grand total of one hundred and eighty-three 
steps. 

It has an arched covering, and the sides to the spring of the arch 
are of marble, most beautifully finished. 

The Carnival season is now in full sway. It is a kind of Oriole, or 
rather the Oriole is a kind of Carnival, being copied from it. Yes- 
terday, on the Corso, the people were allowed to throw confetti, a 
kind of sugar-plum, and at the fronts of all the balconies boxes full 
of these confetti were hung. 

The occupants used scoops and cornucopias to empty the con- 
tents on the people walking below, or those in carriages, and in the 
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way they threw them they struck like shot from a gun. A mixture 
of flour in the composition made people look as if they were fresh 
from a mill. 

To-day confetti are forbidden, and flowers are used instead, 
thrown by pretty girls. This is an improvement. The streets are 
full of maskers, on foot and in carriages, while every body is full of 
fun ; in fact, there is a saturnalia of fun, although people say 
that this demonstration is sedate compared to the fun of former 
Carnivals. 

There does not seem to be a great deal more to say about the 
institution, for it is said here that its glor>' has passed away with the 
temporal power of the pope. If that be so, the people can well 
afford to exchange such glory for the material progress that has 
taken its place. One important feature of the Carnival, the horse- 
races on the Corso, has been forbidden by the city authorities, and 
it seems to me they were quite right in doing so. The horses ran 
without riders, but wore pads so fitted to them that, as they ran, 
sharp points were constantly pricking and goading them to all the 
exertion there was in them. The race commenced at the square at 
one end of the Corso, and they ran the length of the narrow street, 
about a mile. A great part of this street is not wider than German 
Street from Charles to Hanover in Baltimore, and the houses here 
coming so much nearer to the curb, it seems to be and is much 
narrower than on the squares I name. When we consider the 
narrow sidewalks, not more than three feet wide, in some places 
not two, and crowded with people, it is not surprising that the 
authorities forbade the racing. Most of the fun takes place on this 
street. 
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The balconies and the houses are decorated with flags and 
drapery, very much as we do in Baltimore, and the programmes 
give the order of each day's performance. One day they throw 
confetti, another flowers. Some of them throw their h'ght 
missiles quite viciously, but every one seems to be in a good 
humor. I saw many things done that would have led to half a 
dozen fights with us. When flowers are thrown, the occupants of 
carriages supply themselves mostly with cheap bouquets, and as 
they pass along, throw them to the pretty girls in the carriages 
they meet, or to those on the balconies — those who are recipients 
throwing bouquets back. It is unlucky for a person to appear with 
anything peculiar in his appearance, for that makes a mark of him, 
and every one throws at him. 

A high hat is made a particular mark, and will be pelted from 
every side, some of the bouquets being thrown with great force. 
I saw a fine carriage containing a gentleman and some ladies, evi- 
dently Americans, come on to the Corso, the gentleman wearing a 
particularly glossy beaver. The way that hat was pelted was a 
sight, but he did not seem to appreciate the joke at all, and his 
want of appreciation only intensified the fun of those pelting him. 
By the time he passed me it was a bad looking hat. The next day 
I saw him riding with the same ladies. He had invested in a new 
hat, but I have not seen him on the Corso since. There was a 
dignified, elderly-looking man walking in a crowd, and wearing a 
new hat. He was at once singled out as a target, and the bouquets 
came from every direction. It was amusing to see his expression 
of indignation, as he looked about him, trying to locate his 
assailants, but he soon got out of the crowd. Those having 
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bouquets in the carriages have to keep the strictest watch, or the 
people in the crowd will steal them. 

On the first day we had several stolen, but after that we took 
greater care, and I held my cane ready to hit any hand that might 
appear in the carriage from the outside. It will not do to lose 
your temper, as that would make you the laughing stock of the 
whole crowd. One day there was a procession of floats ; a few of 
these were quite handsome, but there were not many of them of 
any kind. There was one lot of men carrying devices, showing 
how they mourned the departure of the fun of the Carnival, who 
caused some merriment, but there were no devices to show how 
much they had gained by the loss. 

At the time the church held the temporal power, the two weeks 
of Carnival was all the liberty the people had, and they made the 
most of it in wild devilry. Their government was an unadul- 
terated despotism under which life had very little value. 

A cab driver one day told me, as we drove past a square, that it 
was the place where the condemned were executed ; and that he 
had seen seventy-five men beheaded there. He was not an older 
man than yourself. When the Italian government got control there 
was a complete reaction, and capital punishment was abolished. 
But the people do not seem to understand what they are enjoying^ 
and are still longing for the old fun. 

To-day is the last day of the Carnival, and the fun is at its 
height. I have just come from the Corso, where every one has 
a lighted candle, and every one is trying to blow it out. The 
people in the carriages also all have lighted candles, and those 
on foot are trying to blow them out. Some of the ladies and gen- 
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tiemen used fans or long sticks, and their attempts to extinguish 
their neighbors' candles were very amusing, This manifestly is all 
there is of the sport, although it is comical enough. At eight 
o'clock the Carnival dies, as they express it here, and every thing 
becomes quiet. I should mention the company of maskers that 
wander around the streets taking all kinds of liberties : — girls in 
masks chucking young fellows under the chin, and disguising their 
voices if forced to speak ; in fact, they thoroughly understand how 
to make fun out of these things — better than we do, because every 
one enters into it. 

The queen drove through the Corso late in the afternoon, and 
it was surprising to see how quickly the people ceased their antics 
and loyally saluted her. 

My next will be from Florence. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel de la Paix, 

Florence, March ii, 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

I wrote you one letter from here before we went south to Rome, 
and told you of some of the churches. 

The river Arno divides this city into two unequal parts, connected 
over the stream by several bridges. One of these bridges is very an- 
cient, dating from the fourteenth century, and was built by the Guild 
of Goldsmiths, and has small shops on each side for its whole length. 

There are two distinct picture galleries belonging to the govern- 
ment, one on each side of the river, the Uffizi, an old palace on the 
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more populous side, and the Pitti, on the other side. The latter is 
still used as a palace when the royal family visit here, the picture 
gallery being in the top story. These two galleries must be more 
than three-quarters of a mile apart and are connected by a covered 
way running over the tops of the houses on the bridge, so that 
after visiting one you can pass through this covered way to the 
other. The collections in these galleries include some statues and 
pictures whose fame is world-wide. You recollect the engraving of 
the " Virgin in the Chair" by Raphael ? It is so called to designate 
it from numerous others he painted. The original, is in the 
Pitti gallery, as well as one other famous Holy Family by the 
same artist. There are one or two on the same subject in the 
Uffizi gallery also. 

In the tribune of the Uffizi is the " V^nus de Medici,** said to 
be one of the finest statues in the world, and in the same room 
are a number of paintings by Titian, Raphael, Correggio, and others 
of nearly equal fame. I asked myself, as I stood looking at them, 
if any one could put a money value on these works of art in that 
one not very large room. It is certain that they could never be 
replaced at any cost. 

In this gallery there is a splendid collection of statuary and 
sketches, the original studies of famous painters, and the ground- 
work of their pictures, which interested me very much. There is 
also a collection of nearly three hundred portraits of celebrated 
artists down to the present time, many of them splendidly painted. 
It is curious to see how many of them betrayed their vanity, in 
having all the medals they had received from royal hands painted 
on their breasts. 
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It Struck me that these vain men were generally very good 
looking, and I thought they might be a little vain of that too. 
But the real test of their excellence has been settled by their works 
as a whole, and not by one or two efforts that happened to please 
some royal person. 

In the Pitti gallery there are more pictures than in the Uffizi, but 
scarcely any statuary. It is also noticeable for the frescoes on 
the ceilings, which were .done by the very best artists of their day 
in that branch of art, and they are very fine. 

Here there are rooms full of perfectly superb pictures, where it 
gives me great pleasure to go and spend a morning, and I never 
leave them without feeling that I have been benefited. Both 
these galleries are in the top stories of the palaces, and it tests 
one's love for pictures to climb up to them. 

The house in which Michael Angelo lived is fitted up as a 
gallery and museum, in which to preserve all the things that have 
been collected in relation to this artist's life. 

My visit there was very interesting. . There were preserved in one 
room all the sketches that have been found of original studies of 
his works. The original plan for the substructure of the dome of St. 
Peter's at Rome is here, as well as that of the dome itself, and by 
the side of it is the completed drawing as it was finished ; both are 
small, but convey all the ideas of the work. Quantities of pencil 
sketches of bases of columns, friezes and cornices are to be seen very 
much as an architect would do them now in making original 
studies. There are also studies of statues, pictures and fortifi- 
cations, for he was the engineer who fortified Florence. He was 
almost equally distinguished in all the professions, and was sent at 
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different times as ambassador to Venice and Constantinople. His 
statue of Moses, in San Pietro in Vinculis at Rome, is the most 
powerful of all the works I have seen in the galleries I have visited, 
and his statue of David here is second to it only. St. Peter's 
church at Rome and the statues " Moses " and " David " are monu- 
ments enough for one man. They represent his character in its 
strength and beauty. Whatever faults he had, effeminacy was not 
one of them. I think, taking Michael Angelo's life and character 
together, he was one of the most remarkable men who ever lived. 

In one room there is a series of pictures representing the principal 
events of his life, — as engineer, architect, ambassador and painter. 
One is the scene where the pope sends him money for his services 
as architect of St. Peter's which he rejects, and distributes to the 
poor, saying, that he did this work for the honor of God and not for 
money ; but I think he would have liked to receive from the pope 
the money due for painting the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, — 
the most famous in the world. He did this work with his own 
hands — alabor of sixteen months — and never received one-quarter of 
the money they had contracted to pay him for it. 

I will write you more about the city and its interesting objects 
in my next. Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Florence, March 20, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

We leave this city for Pisa to-day and I will take this morning to 
jot down a few things that I have not yet mentioned. 

At Fiesole, two or three miles from the city, there is a monastery 
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and church situated on a very high hill, which you reach by a road 
that winds up the hill a good deal before reaching the top in order 
to reduce the grade. This monastery, like most others in Italy^ 
is gradually dying out. There are now only some twenty monks 
remaining, in what was formerly a large community, and no new 
ones can come in, so that when these die the establishment will go 
into the hands of the government and be put to other uses. At 
Fiesole are the residence and head-quarters of the governor-general 
of the Jesuits, who, after the pope — if he really is after him — is the 
most powerful man in the Church. 

This place, on account of the importance attaching to it as the 
head-quarters of the Jesuits, has enjoyed extraordinary privileges* 
One of these was the right to grant titles of nobility ; and the 
higher the title the greater the cost. In this way the means were 
procured to build one of the finest roads I ever saw. It is supported 
by stone walls in many places from sixty to eighty feet high and 
the road is so laid out that the grade is nearly the same at all points 
from bottom to top, affording, as you ascend, some splendid views 
of Florence and the valley of the Arno. The monks are of the 
Franciscan order, wear a coarse brown frock, a rope around the waist, 
shoes without stockings, and, taken as a lot, are a villainous looking 
set of men. I went through the monastery without my wife, as 
ladies are not admitted. Every thing seemed clean — much cleaner 
than the men — but I should say it is a dreary kind of life at best» 
and only suited to a constitutionally lazy man. 

The round of their religious duties is hard enough — much harder 
than working in the field — but still there are lots of men who flock to 
these institutions. 
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The place is a favorite resort of the people of Florence, who 
drive up there to take luncheon and to breathe the fresh air. When 
we were there the day was perfect and we enjoyed it very much. 
Returning to Florence from Fiesole, we took another route, stop- 
ping at an old castle that an Englishman has bought and fitted up 
in the style in which it appeared when in its prime. It gives a good 
idea of the manner of living in these old castles in earlier times. We 
were much interested in it. 

As in all these old structures, there was not much attention paid 
to light and ventilation, and many of the rooms are almost like 
dungeons. It has its armory, with coats of mail, spears, cross-bows, 
old guns and all the paraphernalia of such a room ; small and large 
dining-rooms, and a range on which they could cook an ox whole. 
There are fine grounds, and all is surrounded with a high wall, 
which gives it the air of a military fortress ; every thing looked 
clean and nice. 

We visited another monastery called Certosa, also situated on a 
hill, but not such an elevation as Fiesole ; a much more typical 
institution than the Franciscan monastery — the monks wearing 
a white woolen frock that looked clean and neat. They are 
Carthusians, looked fat and good-natured, and have, I am sure, a 
good time. They would offer their snuff boxes to one another 
with a look that seemed to say, "Isn't this jolly?" This was an 
important community in times past, and was very numerous. In 
the unsettled times, when there were contests between the people 
and the Church, these Carthusians would turn out, go down to 
Florence and join in the fight. They have fine buildings, some 
sculpture by Donatello, a great master before Michael Angelo, and 
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many paintings, some of them very good. As the monasteries are 
finally wound up, I suppose the paintings will find places in the 
public galleries, where I think they belong. An immense number 
will be saved in this way. 

They have an industry here, making Chartreuse and perfumery, 
which they do very well, but I do not know certainly if the monks 
have any thing to do with it. The community numbers now only 
eighteen, and when they die the monastery will be closed ; but, 
judging from the looks of the survivors, it will be some time before 
the remarkable event of finally closing the monastery will occur; 
unless, when the number gets very small, the government should 
provide for them elsewhere, and hasten the conversion of the 
property to other uses. 

I was very much pleased with the Church of St. Spinto, visited 
yesterday. It was built one hundred years before St. Peter's at 
Rome, and has, in a comparatively small way, the same kind of 
dome, and is arranged in the same way. The architecture of the 
columns is Corinthian — there are twenty-four round columns and 
twenty-four pilasters, and as you look ^down the length of the 
church, it appears like a forest of columns. 

There are double aisles, showing four rows of columns in the 
body of the church, besides columns in the transept. Many fine 
pictures are seen here, and over a passage some twelve or fourteen 
feet wide is a vaulted cover of stone, beautifully paneled and 
ornamented. An additional interest attaches to this stone in the 
fact that it is composed of three pieces, while it was supposed for 
years to be a single stone ; it was so nicely joined as to escape 
detection. 
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Even in three pieces the work is marvelous. Beyond this 
passage-way there is a sacristy in very much the same style as the 
one in the Medici Chapel by Michael Angelo. 

I visited still another interesting church yesterday, but shall 
have to defer writing about it till another time. Florence is full of 
interesting things, making it difficult to decide where to leave off. 

The streets are rendered very attractive by the show of beautiful 
statuary in numerous shop windows. Exquisite designs, in groups 
and single, of children, animals and heads of famous men look out 
at you until you begin to feel they are all a part of your daily life. 

Another delight is the wonderful display of flowers ; they greet 
you everywhere, but especially grandly are they banked on the steps 
of the old churches, their vivid scarlet brought out in bold relief 
against the somber background. And the hills that rise from the 
Amo on every side are at this season carpeted with nearly every 
thing that is beautiful and fragrant in the floral kingdom. On the 
route to Certosa we passed the spot where Hawthorne located a 
portion of his " Marble Faun," and the description is none too 
enthusiastic. " Ouida " lives away up among the hills looking 
down on Florence. San Miniato is a beautiful church, a half 
hour's drive from the city, where the mosaics and monuments are 
curious and interesting. The park skirts the Arno and is called the 
Cascine. Here you see the best turnouts in Italy. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett 
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Grand Hotel Isotta, 

Genoa^ March 23, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

In my last letter I did not speak of a church in Florence called 
St. Michael's. It was formerly a corn-market, but in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, when Florence was afflicted with the 
plague, and people were dying by hundreds daily, it was con- 
verted to the uses of a hospital. When the plague disappeared 
the doors were walled up and it became a church. On the wall, at 
one side of the entrance door, there is a measure that was one of 
the business signs when it was used as a market. There were 
niches formed in the outside wall that are filled with statuary of 
some of the most famous sculptors of that day. Donatello is 
represented by several statues. Of one of them it is said that 
Michael Angelo stood before it and asked it to speak, and I felt, as 
I looked at it and remembered this story, that it ought to speak, it 
is so wonderfully expressive. The marble high altar in this church 
is a beautiful piece of work. It has a canopy supported by twisted 
columns, and all the sides are enriched with bas-reliefs that could 
not be finer or more expressive if they were highly-finished, indi- 
vidual medallions. 

^ The faces will reward the closest study. There are so many of 
them, and indeed there is so much labor put on these decorations, 
that you look at them in wonder. There are sculptures of other 
artists scarcely less famous than Donatello, besides some pictures, 
which, however, are not of much note. 

From Pisa, where we spent two days, I sent you some photo- 
graphs of the cathedral, Leaning Tower, and other buildings. The 
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Leaning Tower is the most famous thing there. It is the wonder 
of all school boys when they first learn of it in their geographies, 
and they seldom forget it. There was a picture of it in the books, 
and the account given of it may have stated what it was built for, 
if so, I had forgotten it. I did know why the Tower of Babel was 
built, but the use of the Pisa tower was a blank in my mind. It is 
now no longer a mystery, however, as I will explain. In most of 
the Italian churches there is a campanile or bell tower; the 
cathedral at Florence has one of the finest in the world. Well, this 
Leaning Tower was the campanile of the cathedral, and when it was 
in process of building the foundations settled on one side. This 
was when they had reached the third story, and from that point 
they continued to carry up the tower on a new or plumb line. How- 
ever, it still continued to settle, and is now thirteen feet out of the 
perpendicular line. It looks as if it might fall at any time. No 
one of whom I inquired seemed to know what its diameter or 
height was, but I, American-like, stepped it off. I made it about 
seventy-five feet in diameter at the base, and I was told, I think 
correctly, that its height is equal to its circumference, which would 
make it about two hundred and twenty-five feet high. The stories 
are divided by columns, that give the surface a good depth and 
make the architecture effective. It is now used as a bell-tower to 
the cathedral, and its seven bells are rung many times every day. 
You will see that one of the photographs includes the tower, 
cathedral and baptistery. 

The cathedral was commenced about 1050, and the baptistery one 
hundred years later. It was the custom or fashion at that time to 
build these annexes to cathedrals for purpose of baptism. In 
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Florence the present baptistery in front of the cathedral dates 
back, it is believed, to 700 or 800 A. D. There is another one 
-connected with St. John Lateran at Rome, dating back to about 
.800 A. D. It has some famous marbles that I may have written 
you about. 

A priest is always in attendance and baptisms are frequent. At 
the time we were looking at the Pisa baptistery a child was being 
baptized, and at Florence there was no time in the early part of the 
day when I was there that there was not a baptism going on. The 
baptistery of the Pisa Cathedral is one hundred feet in diameter and 
something more than that in height, so you will see that it is by no 
means a small building. 

It is a rather plain structure, but contains one of the most 
beautiful pulpits I have seen anywhere. It is supported by 
some eight marble colums, the bases of which, in part, rest upon 
the backs of lions, and the sides are beautifully decorated with 
figures in relief, each panel telling a story. This was another piece 
of work where the amount of labor expended could not have been 
taken into account, or rather it was ignored. 

There is a curious echo in this building; our guide, who had a 
magnificent voice, stood ten or twelve feet from the wall, with his 
face toward it, and sang a high, sustained note ; it rang up in the 
dome and seemed to come down again in concert with another, an 
octave lower, and it sounded like a note on the diapason or 
powerful wood stop of an organ. I never heard any thing like it. 

Many places that we have visited have disappointed us, falling 
below our expectations, but Pisa went clear beyond them. We 
found in Pisa one of the most interesting cathedrals we have 
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visited. It is in the form of the Latin Cross, that is, the head of 
the cross is very short in proportion to the balance of the edifice* 

There is a tribune or transept and nave with double aisles, that 
is so say four rows of columns in the nave and aisles and two rows 
in the transept. The sixty-six columns of the interior mass 
together and seem to multiply their number. Fifty-two of these 
are of granite and fourteen of marble, and it is said that they are 
captures made by the forces of Pisa in their different foreign wars. 
The clere-story of this building forms a gallery all around the nave 
and transept, and nearly around the tribune, with openings between 
the columns supporting it. 

Small columns rest on the center of the arches from one of the 
larger columns to another, giving an effect of great height with a 
very light and airy appearance. The order of the architecture is 
Corinthian — very light and graceful. 

The ceilings are flat, with richly ornamented and gilded panels. 
There are a great many pictures, but with the exception of two by 
Andrea del Sarto, and one or two others, they are of little value. 

A bronze chandelier, shown among the photographs, hangs at 
the intersection of the nave and transept, and is said to be linked 
with a famous discovery. It is told that Galileo, from observing 
its vibrations while it was being lighted, was led to the discovery of 
the pendulum. 

Some of the Corinthian caps on the front of the cathedral are very 
striking and showed great inventive power in the architects. They 
are on columns about twelve inches in diameter. One of them is 
composed of figures of cherubs which form the volutes of the capital^ 
the heads supporting the comer of the abacus and the toes resting 
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on the bottom row of leaves. With raised arms the cherubs hold 
a wreath, starting from the neck and falling gracefully between 
them, while the long leaf comes up behind the wreath and curls 
symmetrically over it. It is beautiful in every line. There was 
another in which the abacus was formed of crouching lions, and a 
number of others, but these were the best. I have seen very 
many beautiful effects in the treatment of capitals, all of which I 
can not recall, but among the best are those described to you as 
being in the doge*s palace, Venice. The old masters were not 
afraid to attempt any thing. 

Seeking out the interesting drives around Pisa, our landlord 
directed us to the King' s Park ; so ordering a carriage, we soon 
passed the mile that lay between the city walls and this domain 
extending to the sea. Pisa is some six miles from the sea, and all 
this stretch of country, about five miles wide and six to eight miles 
long, is included in the king's domain. This, our driver informed 
us, is the king's favorite place for hunting. The shore reminded me 
of Manhattan Beach, where there is almost the same surf and sea 
view. The house is very nice and modest — not as good as one of 
our wealthy men would think he ought to build — and the stables 
are good and comfortable ; in fact, every thing about the domain 
shows excellent sense, of which the king gives evidence in every 
thing he does. As we were returning our driver suggested that the 
camels would be of interest, when the thought came to me that 
this must be the breeding farm where the stallion that was 
presented to the king by Mr. John W. Garret is kept, and upon 
inquiry I found I was right. 

After looking at the camels, I drove to the extensive stables and 
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asked to see the Baltimore horse, but was refused, although 
trying all sorts of blandishments on the director. That I came 
from Baltimore, and consequently took a lively interest in the 
horse, with all I said to him made no difference. The director 
in a very gentlemanly way regretted that he could not gratify my 
wish, said that he was forbidden to show the horse to any one, and 
that even the man who brought him over could not see him after 
he had been delivered. So I drove away without seeing what 
seemed like an old friend, although I had never seen the horse. 

A large part of this domain is covered with pine timber, in which 
we saw a great many droves of deer that are wild enough to make 
the hunting of them good sport. And there are probably one 
thousand acres in meadow as level as a house-floor, so level that 
canals were cut to furnish water to the stock grazing on it. One 
side of the drive is appropriated to the horses and the other to cows 
and cattle. There are hundreds of horses of all ages in the pastures, 
as well as large droves of cattle. The camels on the place number 
one hundred and thirty, and when we were there had just come 
from the woods with loads of timber lashed on a wooden saddle 
that fitted over the lump on the back and they had just kneeled to 
have their loads removed. For the work they are doing, where the 
roads are poor, and in many places there are none at all, they have 
been made very useful, doing their work in such a quiet, patient 
way. As this farm is a royal domain, instituted as a pleasure 
ground for the amusement of the king in the hunting season, his 
turning it into a breeding farm shows much practical good sense. 

Pisa lies in the middle of a level plain, that extends from six to 
ten miles from the foot of a range of mountains to the coast. It is 
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a walled city, situated on both sides of the river Arno, the river 
running between brick walls, neatly finished with marble capping, 
that look as if they were laid of pressed brick. I should say that 
these walls are some five hundred feet apart and about twenty feet 
high, and yet they are sometimes overflowed. 

It is the cleanest city we have seen in Italy, and they say that 
they are never troubled with fever. It appears they had a mayor 
some twenty-five years ago, who made the people keep the streets 
clean, and with such good results that all the mayors since have 
maintained the same strictness. They have a plentiful supply of 
water, and it is used freely for washing the pavements and cleaning^ 
the city generally. 

The railroad from Pisa to Genoa passes by a great number of 
small cities and towns, mostly built on the tops of high hills. At 
one place in the route there are four of these small cities in view at 
once. The elevated positions of these towns must have been 
chosen for purpose of defense, as all the people of Italy seem to- 
have been turbulent, always fighting among themselves or with 
some foreign people. 

After a distance of some fifty miles the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean is again reached, and the view of the sea, from this point on, is 
seldom lost, except when passing through the many tunnels on the 
route. These tunnels are through the spurs of the mountains that 
reach down to the sea ; and the number of them is astonishing — 
eighty in a distance of less than sixty miles, and some of them 
long, taking from five to ten minutes to pass through. 

In one hour and a half after leaving Pisa, we reached the town of 
Carrara, where the quarries of fine Italian marble are situated ; 
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every thing at the depot indicates that marble is the chief product 
of the country. We could see in the mountains the outlet of a 
great many quarries, but most of them are further back in a valley 
that is reached by a branch road. The whole seashore is lined 
with pleasure resorts, that are filled by the residents of Italian 
cities in summer and by the English running away from their fogs 
in winter. 

A mountain range protects this part of the coast from the winter 
winds, while they get the full benefit of the warm breezes from the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the result that oranges and lemons grow 
without trouble, and the spring comes weeks in advance of the 
season at Florence, fifty miles in the interior. 

The trains enter Genoa through a tunnel running directly under 
the old part of the city to a point near the harbor, and are then 
backed into the center, where there is a fine depot. The hotels 
here are all so full at this season of the year that we shall make a 
rather short stay, and push on to Nice, where our mail, which, of 
course, we are very anxious to get, has been ordered. 

Affectionately yours., 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel Grande Bretagne, 

Niciy March 30, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

We found Genoa to be a very active sea-port city, with an air of 

thrift about every thing. This is shown, as much as anywhere, at 

the opera. We went one evening to hear Gioconda, and saw a 

large and brilliant audience. From parquet to gallery, through six 
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tiers of boxes, the house was filled with well-dressed and well- 
behaved people. The building is large and the seats comfortable. 
This is good accommodation, but not all that is required ; the 
performers are given to understand very soon if they are doing 
their parts satisfactorily, and just as quickly and distinctly if they 
are not. 

The people go upon the principle that they pay for something 
good, and are bound to have it, or show their disapproval at 
once. On this occasion the opera was very well given, the con- 
tralto especially being enthusiastically received. 

The principal streets of the city are narrow and none of the 
cross streets are more than fourteen feet wide, while most of them 
are not over nine or ten ; the very tall buildings — four, five and six 
stories high — make them still narrower, and people can almost 
shake hands across the street from the windows. I took a. ramble 
through these streets one day, and was surprised at their clean- 
liness. I could not detect a bad smell, and that is remarkable 
for an Italian city. Here and there were some very nice shops. 

In the new part of the city, however, on the back hills, the 
streets are wide and the buildings modern and very fine. 

The hills surrounding the city rise into what we would call 
mountains, and on the tops of most of them are extensive fortifica- 
tions. There must be at least a dozen of them. Genoa has had 
some stirring events in her military history. After the battle of 
Marengo, when Napoleon the First beat the Austrians with a much 
inferior force, one of his marshals, Massena, was shut up in Genoa 
by one of the Austrian generals, and kept there until his army and 
the people of Genoa were on the verge of starvation, when Mass^na 
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sent word to the Austrian general that if he would be allowed to 
march his army out with music and colors flying, he would abandon 
the city ; if not, he would cut his way out. As the Austrians knew 
him to be a man of his word, they allowed him to march out in the 
way he proposed. AH the old forts of that time (1809) ^'"^ still 
standing as they were then. 

Genoa has a beautiful harbor, protected by a break-water which is 
a fine piece of masonry, but their commerce having outgrown the 
present facilities, and requiring a great deal more harbor room, they 
are building another one. There is a broad walk across the harbor 
which is a fashionable evening promenade. 

The picture galleries here are in the palaces. One palace with 
the pictures that it contains has been donated by its owner to the 
city for the benefit of the public. Vandyke lived in Genoa seven 
years, much of the time in this palace, when he painted portraits of 
the family, and all these pictures were presented to the city, as well 
as the others that had been collected by the family at that 
time, most of them being very good specimens from the artists of 
that day. There is another palace, occupied by the family that 
has owned it for hundreds of years, which contains a collection of 
family portraits, by Vandyke, but magnificent pictures. This last 
palace was beautifully furnished, and had a home look that is not 
usually seen in these princely establishments. 

The cathedral in Genoa dates back to 1060, and my guide said 
that it was formerly a basilica or heathen temple, and the church 
was added to it, preserving the old part. The architecture is Byzan- 
tine, and, like St. Mark's at Venice, is very striking. It has the 
same deep doorways ; on the inside they have nearly the same form 
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and about the same depth — some eight feet. The corners of the 
front are formed by two columns, each about twelve inches in 
diameter and twenty feet long, the bases resting on the backs of 
lions which — columns and lions — are said to have come from Egypt, 
and from the style of the architecture I presume they did. The 
clere-story is carried by a bewildering number of columns, and the 
whole effect is very imposing. Some of the large stone plinths 
have been injured, the guide said, in the wars the city had passed 
through. The ceiling and dome are supported on sixteen columns 
of variegated marble. There are some richly ornamented reliefs on 
the doors of the nave and aisles, that over the nave door being of 
St. Lawrence on the gridiron, with a man blowing a fire with a 
huge pair of bellows. There are some very good pictures and 
statuary in the church, and one fine chapel to St. John which is very 
rich and beautiful. 

The Jesuit church of St. Ambrogio is overladen with rather 
gaudy decorations, but has two fine pictures by Rubens, one of 
them — " St. Ignatius healing a man possessed of an evil spirit " — 
pleasing me as much as any picture I ever saw by that artist, 
and the other, **The Circumcision," as good, but in a bad light. 
There is also a picture of the Assumption, by Guido Reni, that I 
liked very much. The appearance of this church was brilliant and 
cheerful. 

In the Capuchin Church of the Annunziata are twelve inlaid 
fluted marble columns carrying the clere-story that are very beau- 
tiful, and the capitals are richly finished. It is said to be the most 
sumptuous church in Genoa. A favorite resort of the people is a 
small park where a band plays every afternoon. The statue to 
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Christopher Columbus, near the depot, has an obvious interest for 
all Americans. But what the Genoese pride themselves upon is 
their cemetery — they say the finest in the world. 

It is certainly different from any I have ever seen. There is 
a large space surrounded with buildings ; on one side an abrupt hill 
from which the stone has been removed to allow the buildings on 
that side to stand against the hill. In the center on the hill-side, 
and on an elevation above and behind the ground line of buildings, 
stands a round chapel, some seventy-five feet in diameter, of plain, 
but excellent architecture. This is approached by massive marble 
stairways, which, going up from each side and meeting on a plat- 
form, continue in a broad, single stair, up to the level of the chapel 
floor. Other buildings extend out right and left, from the chapel 
and on that level, thus making on that side of the inclosure two 
lines of buildings, one above the other. 

All these buildings are open from the inside, where the room is 
leased for burials, and the back walls are covered with costly, beau- 
tiful monuments. 

There must have been an immense amount of money invested in 
these tombs, for some of them are very costly. The inclosed 
space between the buildings is used for the burial of the poorer 
people. They have a curious custom of placing at the head of the 
graves, on stakes driven into the ground, two lamps, like our street 
lamps, and instead of putting flowers on the graves as we do, 
they put oil in their lamps and burn them — a custom taken from 
that of the Catholic Church of burning candles at funerals no 
doubt. 

One very curious thing about this cemetery is that the burial 
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places are not bought, but leased for twenty years in the build- 
ings and for eight only in the open yards. I asked my guide what 
they did at the end of the twenty years ? He said, pointing to a 
square building that looked like the mausoleum in Greenmount, 
"Take them up and put them in the bone house." "Well," I said, 
" what then?" His reply to this was all sufficient, " They do not 
last long after they are put up there." The Italians do not pay 
the respect to their dead that we do. The quality of the person 
buried seems to be as easily distinguished here as at home, by the 
funeral procession. Meeting such a one one day in Naples, with 
six horses decked with plumes attached to the hearse, our guide 
exclaimed, " Hallo ! a first-class funeral." 

We went from Genoa to Mentone, a winter watering-place so 
largely frequented by the English that every thing there appeared 
to be English. We staid over-night. From Mentone we drove 
over to this city, nineteen miles, in a carriage and by a road that 
skirts the Mediterranean Sea all the way, stopping at Monte Carlo 
for dinner. 

The railroad from Genoa to Marseilles runs along the edge of 
the sea, through all the watering-places that are so much frequented 
during the winter months, and, as the different places have been 
connected by fine roads, it is a pleasant carriage drive for the whole 
distance, if one wishes. All this shore is protected from the cold 
north winds by a range of mountains, and the temperature is such 
that oranges and lemons are very plentiful, besides strawberries, of 
which they are now having as fine as any I ever saw. The climate 
is something like that of Florida, but the country is much 
pleasant er. There are neither swamps nor alligators, sand-flies nor 
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musquitoes, and the very best people in Europe go there to spend 
the winter. 

To-day I have been over to make a second visit to Monte Carlo, 
a place that is as near fairyland as any I ever expect to see. The 
inclosed photograph will give you some idea of what I will attempt 
to describe. Monte Carlo is now the great gambling-place of 
Europe; in fact, the only one left, as those at Homburg, Baden 
Baden and Wiesbaden have been suppressed by the German 
government. It is in the principality of Monaco, a little bit of 
territory governed by a prince. He is actually a partner in the 
gambling establishment of the place and receives a large amount 
of money from it annually. His greatest income is derived from 
the rent of Monte Carlo, though I suppose he would repudiate the 
idea of being considered a partner in such a business, but it 
amounts to that. 

The climate favors vegetation and, as you will see by the photo- 
graphs, the gardens are beautiful beyond description. The Casino 
is a very large building, and is entered by a large lobby or hall, 
which leads to a large promenading or smoking-room for loungers. 
From one end of this room the reading-room is entered, and from 
the other the grand gambling-rooms, of which I send a picture. 
One of the most beautiful of theaters is attached to the house, or 
is a part of it, and is entered from the lounging-room. The gam- 
bling-rooms are the main features, and are the largest in the 
building, they have even added another room to increase the 
accommodation. 

There are six roulette tables — I suppose it is roulette, never 
having seen the game played — ^and two tables for another game, in 
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which the settlement of the bets seems to depend on a deal of 
cards. Each table has chairs to accommodate sixteen persons, 
while a larger number stand behind the chairs to make their bets 
or play their money on the numbers. 

I stood for a long time looking at the game, and noticed that the 
bank seemed to take in a large part of the money. The betting, 
generally, did not seem to be in large amounts, but mostly in five 
franc silver pieces ; but I saw one man betting over a thousand 
francs (two hundred dollars) on each roll of the wheel. He seemed 
to play in such a reckless manner that I could not help thinking it 
was a blind. 

It was curious to see and closely observe the faces of the players. 
They were old and young, with black hair, gray hair, or no hair at 
all, and they all saw nothing or knew nothing but the game. 
There would be an old wrinkled woman, whose face was dried up 
to the texture of parchment, and near her a fresh young girl, then 
a matronly matured woman with a motherly look, and these were 
intermixed with old, young and middle-aged men, all intent on 
the game. Every one, men and women, had a paper ticket on 
which they seemed to enter the winning numbers as a guide, 
I suppose, in their future bets ; but I am not deep enough in 
the game to seewhat help it could be to them. These rooms are 
all in wood and, as you may see by the pictures, no expense 
has been spared to make them as handsome and attractive as 
possible. 

The Casino is on a hill that rises directly from the sea. The 
railroad passes at the foot between the hill and the sea, and the 
building is reached by a grand flight of stone steps. Along the 
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top of the hill or the garden that is on it, is a stone balustrade 
that must have cost a mint of money. 

The Hotel de Paris and the restaurants are on the same grand 
scale as the Casino. I have found no better cooking anywhere in 
Europe than I found there, and little that was as good. The 
dining-rooms and all the surroundings are fitted up in the same 
gorgeous style as the Casino and its theater, while the prices are no 
higher than in the common hotels. 

There is a concert in the theater every afternoon by the second 
best orchestra in France, the playing of which certainly is perfect, 
and a ticket is obtained for the whole by simply presenting your card 
at the office. The music and outside attractions are thrown in as 
inducements to visitors to put themselves in the way of the tempt- 
ations of the gambling establishment. There is one of the best 
companies that they can get together for the performance of 
operas, but this entertainment has to be paid for by those who wish 
to enjoy it ; all else is gratis. Every thing in the way of attrac- 
tions has been studied to make the place tempting to travelers and 
other visitors. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of a place of this kind, 
that you can get the best of every thing at a reasonable price. 
There is no mincing of things, and no attempt to cover up any 
thing ; it is all business, and if they do find the bodies of one or 
two men in the gardens in the morning who have committed 
suicide, that is in the line of business, too. The Monte Carlo 
papers deny that this is of usual occurrence, but it is generally 
believed that it is not rare, and it is not surprising that it should 
be so, from the feeling of despair the players have after throwing 
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away all the money they had in the world. It would be better for 
their heirs if they would commit suicide before wasting their means. 
There is little of interest in Nice beyond what there is at any 
watering place, such as Saratoga or Long Branch. The city is 
largely made up of hotels, boarding-houses and villas, which are for 
rent. In winter I have no doubt that it is very pleasant; but 
now, that they are having their spring winds, while for a long time 
no rain has fallen, the dust almost prevents one driving out to see 
the city and any objects of interest there may be. Nice has a 
small harbor, formed as they usually are on this coast by a break- 
water of solid masonry, behind which the shipping lies perfectly 
protected. We have a view of the sea from our room, with any 
vessels that may be passing, and it is a constantly changing 
panorama. 

In a square that we look down upon there is music from a band 
that plays every afternoon, so that we do not have to go out for 
our amusement. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartleti'. 



Madrid, April S, 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

We left Nice on Monday, March 31, for Marseilles, having 
passed through Cannes, where the body of the Duke of Albany, 
the youngest son of Queen Victoria, was then lying, awaiting the 
arrival of the Prince of Wales to convey it to England. 

From Marseilles my wife went on to Paris to join Mr. and 
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Mrs. Robert, leaving me to make a hasty tour of the Spanish 
cities. I stopped in Marseilles one day and was very much pleased 
with what I saw there. There is a large amount of shipping, it 
being one of the principal stopping places of the Oriental and 
International Steamship Company, as well as the head-quarters of 
a number of steamship lines to ports on the Mediterranean — 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Genoa, Naples, etc. The ports on the 
Mediterranean Sea, where there is no tide, are usually bays, and 
the shipping is protected against storms by walls of masonry that 
break the force of the waves. 

At Marseilles these walls form large basins, in two of which 
I counted over fifty steamships. They have doubled their 
port capacity since 1850, and are now planning another increase, 
being somewhat crowded. The aggregation of only a little 
increase in the business of each line recJtTires a great deal more 
room. In building the new sea-walls they have made fine 
walks on their tops, that are favorite promenades for the citi- 
zens in the warm summer evenings. There are fine, broad 
quays around the docks, with large warehouses for the storage 
of the goods brought in and being shipped, and the number 
of ships that are loading and discharging make things look 
very lively. They have superb dray horses to move their 
goods. A large majority of them are stallions, weighing, I 
should say, from fourteen hundred to seventeen hundred 
pounds. 

They harness three horses — one in the shafts and two in the lead, 
tandem, to a long tailed dray ; and the loads they put on them are 
immense ; bags of grain piled six or eight feet high, and from 
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fourteen to sixteen feet long. They walk off with these loads as 
though they were nothing at all. 

There are some fine stores that reminded me in the display of 
their goods in the windows of Broadway or Fourteenth Street in 
New York. I think the manufacture of meerschaum pipes must be 
a specialty in Marseilles, judging from the number and variety of 
them shown in the windows. They are beautiful specimens of 
workmanship, and from the prices I saw marked on them, do not 
appear to be expensive. 

A cathedral is in course of erection that, when completed, will 
compare favorably with most of the old ones. The work on the 
building has now covered a period of thirty-two years, and it is 
expected that it will take ten years yet to finish it. It is being 
built in front of the present cathedral, a quaint, dark, regular old 
time affair, in which, when we went into it, there was a school of 
boys sitting on benches in the center of the church, and a priest 
seemed to be distributing prizes to them. The sea formerly came 
up near the front of this old church, so that the foundations of the 
new one had to be made in the water. But, since it was 
commenced, a sea wall has been built far beyond the old line of the 
shore, so that now it is a long way from the cathedral to the sea. 

The amount of labor and money that must have been put into 
this foundation (the new church) to carry the heavy superstructure 
— which it has done without the appearance of a flaw — must have 
been immense, and shows engineering of the highest order. It is 
of cruciform shape, with a dome over the choir, another over the 
nave, and one over each end of the transept. They are all 
completed, and^ present something of the appearance of the 
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minarets of a mosque. There are large, square columns to carry 
the clere-story, and a marble rail running between them bounds a 
gallery the width of the aisle. The ceiling is formed in squares to 
correspond with the columns — something like a groined arch 
without the groins, having a smooth surface for decorations, for 
which they seem almost ready. I was told that the floor was to 
be of marble laid in mosaic patterns. It will be a beautiful 
cathedral when finished. 

Traveling along the shores of the Mediterranean, I noticed 
several places where they were manufacturing the concrete 
blocks used in the construction of the sea walls. They are made 
some eight feet long, six feet wide, and four feet thick, and look 
superbly when used as a coping or top-layer of the wall. The 
small round stones washed up by the sea that line the shores 
furnish the greater part of the material ready to their hands, and 
must make that kind of stone very cheap for building purposes. 
It seems to have been largely used in building the bridges and on 
other work on the line of the railroad, and presents a very good 
appearance. I do not see why it should not be suitable for other 
purposes. 

Marseilles reminded me in some ways of San Francisco, 
particularly in the cosmopolitan character of the people I met. 
I saw an Egyptian carrying an armful of some kind of mat- 
ting. He was over six feet, as straight as an arrow, and wore a 
kind of white robe that hung from his neck in graceful folds, with a 
turban cap of the same material, and came down the street with a 
swinging kind of walk, his nose slightly turned up, and a fe-fi-fo- 
fum-I-smell-the-blood-of-an-Englishman air, that you couldn't help 
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stopping to admire. There were also people from the Dutch East 
Indies — one family at the hotel in particular interested me very 
much. 

The curiosity of the children, some of them well-grown, at the 
unaccustomed sights and novelty of every thing, was amusing. 
They could not cease looking at the hotel elevator, and 
seemed delighted when they had a chance to ride upon it. 
Evidently they had never thought or heard of such a thing. There 
are some interesting buildings in Marseilles, of which I will show 
you the photographs when I return. 

From Marseilles I went to Barcelona. I do not think the people 
with us would stand the kind of railroad managing they have on all 
the roads on this side of the water, of course excepting the 
English. There is a difference between the running time of an 
express and an ordinary train of from five to ten hours in a 
distance of three or four hundred miles, and the fastest express, on 
a large majority of the roads, does not run more than twenty-five 
miles an hour. I left Marseilles at five o'clock in the afternoon, 
and did not get to Barcelona until twelve o'clock the next day, a 
drag of nineteen hours for less than three hundred and fifty miles. 
We stopped twice for nearly an hour, and no one seemed to know 
or care why. 

Barcelona is a large sea-port, but the chief business is in its 
cotbon manufactures. As you approach the city, the railroad passes 
through a suburb that is built up almost entirely of large factories. 
Barcelona, in this respect, bearing about the same relation to the 
balance of Spain, that New England in former years — before 
manufacturing had been taken up in other states — bore to the rest 
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of the United States. This has made Barcelona, as it has every 
other place having similar industries, a very rich city. 

The city lies around the head of the harbor, which is formed, like 
many Mediterranean ports, by building a massive break-water 
across the seaward exposure of the bay. The principal street, on 
which are most of the best hotels and theaters, is called the 
Rambla, and is laid out something like " Unter den Linden " in 
Berlin, or not unlike Eutaw Place, in Baltimore, only that there is 
a row of trees on each side, and all the plats are promenades ; 
which are thronged with people morning and evening. 

Near the upper end of this street is a flower-market showing 
masses of varied color and brightening the whole street. The 
Rambla begins at the water and runs directly across the city. In 
all the new streets, where the city is extending very fast, they are 
putting up fine blocks of buildings in every direction, all laid out 
in the same way. The business streets cross the Rambla at right 
angles. One of them, the Calle Fernando (you see I can not help 
writing Spanish after one day's residence in Spain), has not its 
equal for business, in all I have seen in Europe or anywhere else. 
The display of goods in the windows surpassed any thing of the 
kind that I have met with, and I was told by an intelligent man, 
that there was no street of shops in the world that commanded 
more capital than this. The amount employed in many of the 
shops is over a million dollars. 

Barcelona is famous for its manufactures of jewelry, and numbers 
of shops on the Calle Fernando make a magnificent display of this 
kind of goods. There is a narrow street not more than fourteen 
feet wide, crossing the Calle Fernando at right angles and running 
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parallel with the Rambla, that is called "The Goldsmiths* Street/' 
I have never seen such a display of jewelry and particularly silver- 
ware as on this street. The designs were original and very 
beautiful. Some cigar holders quite broke my heart, and had I 
been on my way home, I would have bought some of them, as the 
prices seemed to be very reasonable. They were in filagree work 
with a bunch of foliage, and the stems and leaves were as graceful as 
in nature (there is no higher praise than that), with places to put 
the cigars in that were managed very cleverly. This was only one 
design among a dozen, and only one article in a great variety ; 
I mention it to show the originality and fine workmanship of every 
thing of that kind. Paris and London are large purchasers of 
these goods. 

While passing a shop on this street I was attracted by a tortoise- 
shell cane in the window. It had a fine gold head and was so 
handsome that I went in and asked the price. A very pretty young 
girl was keeping the shop or helping her mother to do so. When 
she took the cane from the window I found it to be more beautiful 
than I had expected. The gold head measured about four inches 
and was studded with precious stones ; on the top a topaz, let 
in evenly with the gold, and on the surrounding rim a circlet of 
brilliants. Now, with my limited knowledge of Spanish, came the 
trouble to ascertain the price. While we were trying to understand 
each other a man came in, — a short, jolly looking fellow — whom I 
thought I heard drop a word of English. I turned and asked him, 
if he spoke it, ** Yes," he replied, "and so can the girl." "Well, 
then," said I, turning to the young lady again, " you have been fool- 
ing me by pretending not to speak English ? " She blushed in a way 
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that would have put a peach to shame, and explained that she was 
afraid to speak it. We got on swimmingly after that, and she said 
the price of the cane was three hundred and sixty dollars (the 
Spanish dollar is of the same value as ours). 

The price did not seem high. The shell was probably formed 
over a stick, as no shell could be found thick enough or having the 
length for such a cane. However, no examination of mine could 
discover where the joints were made. 

It was in Barcelona I saw my first Spanish cathedral, and it had 
much original ornamentation. I expect to have a good deal to 
write you about the Spanish churches. 

This one dates back to the year 1050, and was then added to 
a mosque or was built on the ground covered by it previous to that 
date. The nave is one hundred and fifty feet high, and the clere- 
story columns about one hundred, a narrow, molded cap making 
the latter look even higher. The ceilings of the nave and aisles 
are groined arches that show from the floor the stone of which 
they are formed ; this makes the structure look solid. The archi- 
tects seemed to take great pleasure in using a Saracen's or Turk's 
head for ornament, and whenever they could put one under an arch, 
where it would be likely to have a good squeeze, they did it. Some 
of the heads have their tongues out, apparently the effect of 
carrying so much weight. 

The church has a fine organ, which I had the pleasure of hearing. 
It is placed in the transept, built out evenly with the aisles, and is 
finished in wood of a subdued color. 

The transept runs under it and pendants are suspended from 
the bottom of the organ gallery by way of decoration. The princi- 
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pal ornament hanging from the center is a Saracen's head of heroic 
size, with turban and a beard at least a foot long, looking so 
fierce that you would not be greatly surprised to see it come down 
to fight you. Two others, one on each side, but smaller, do not 
look so belligerent. The choir built in the center of this cathedral 
detracts very much from its apparent size. 

Service was going on when I was there. There is a revolving 
stand on which the books are placed, and from which the priests 
sing the mass. As the service progressed, the stand was revolved 
by an attendant, in such a way as to bring the right place before the 
priests. At this service three priests sang the mass in unison, and 
sang it superbly. They were answered by a choir of boys and by the 
organ, producing a grand effect. I never before so appreciated the 
effect of the organist taking his hands suddenly from the keys when 
using the full organ ; the reverberations through the arches were 
wonderful. It is something that must be heard ; I can not describe 
it. I want to tell you more about the curious architecture of this 
cathedral, and of some music I heard in another church, but must 
reserve them for my next letter. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Madrid, April 7, 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

At the Barcelona cathedral there are some cloisters built around 
what is called the Orange Court. The church forms one side 
and the walls of a monastery the other three ; the court is 
nearly two hundred feet square. Around the side, there is a 
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covered way or portico some twenty-five feet wide, supported by 
columns about three feet square. 

These columns divide the portico into sections, in each of which, 
on three sides, there is a chapel and altar, A door opens into the 
porch from the transept of the cathedral, piercing a wall five or six 
feet thick ; the door-way being on a splay makes it look even 
thicker. The jambs are broken up in small columns, and the caps 
on them are unique. On one side they used the leaf usually seen 
in the Corinthian capital, while on the others each cap is in a 
diflferent style. The first of them is embellished with the figures 
of men ; the next with flowers ; on the third, at the corner, a 
rooster stands, his neck and head supporting the volute, with 
other fowls to fill up, and the fourth is ornamented with fish, the 
volute being beautifully worked in. The effect of the whole is 
very fine. 

The columns that carry the roof of the porch in the court have 
caps narrow for columns of such size, and are decorated in the 
same original style, each one different from the others ; the orna- 
mentation in these includes fowls, fish, men and horses, in repose 
and in action. Every thing about the cathedral was so quaint and 
different from any thing I had seen that I spent a long time looking 
at its decorations and peculiar architecture without in the least 
losing my interest. 

I went into two more churches. In one of them grand high 
mass was being sung by a large choir of men and boys. The 
church was darkened, it being Lent, and the effect, with the mag- 
nificent music, was weird to a degree. Around the figures of the 
Virgin Mary and the Saviour on the cross I noticed a great collec- 
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tion of wax feet and limbs, in fact almost all the parts of the 
human body, hung up on a wire. Asking what it meant, I was told 
that when any one had a pain in the foot, leg, arm or elsewhere a 
cast of the injured or suffering part taken in wax was brought to be 
blessed and in this way a cure was effected. I do not vouch for 
the efficacy of the cure, but you may try it if you please. 

Soon after leaving Barcelona the railroad commences to climb up 
the mountains through a country that looks sterile and almost as 
wild as the Baltimore and Ohio road above Cumberland, until 
within about seventy-five miles of this city, where the farms look 
fertile and well cared for. 

When I arrived in Madrid a cold rain was falling, which has con- 
tinued until this morning, and it is rtow clear and cold. There is 
not much here to interest a stranger, except the picture-gallery, 
which I visited once with a great d6al of pleasure. It is the only 
place in which Velasquez can be seen to advantage, and the number 
of Murillos is something surprising, there being, I believe, some 
forty of them in this collection. It is also very rich in the works 
of Titian, Rubens and Ribiera, with a number each of Correggio 
and Guido Reni. The Dutch and Flemish schools are much better 
represented than I expected to see, there being a large number of 
Teniers, a number by many other artists of the northern schools, 
and some specimens of almost all the great masters. I was almost 
as much surprised at the number of Raphaels as of Murillos. Six 
of the pictures of this artist are in one group and quite a number 
in other parts of the gallery. The whole collection is well 
arranged and the light is good. I will say more about them when 
I return from Seville and shall have seen more of them. 
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Yesterday being Palm Sunday, I learned that the king and 
queen would attend church in the royal chapel of the palace at 
eleven o'clock, and that I might probably see the procession as it 
went to the church. Not wishing to miss this opportunity of 
seeing the king and queen, I went to the palace, climbed up a 
couple of flights of stairs to an inner court and had an excellent 
view of the pageant. An inclosed portico or hall around the inside 
of the court was lined with curious people waiting for the proces- 
sion, which was to pass on a wide, carpeted space kept clear 
for it. After a while a man shouted out something in Spanish, 
which I interpreted as an order for people to take off their 
hats, as every body did so. Then singing was heard, and the head 
of the procession came up the side of the corridor in which I was 
standing. It was led by five priests singing a processional hymn in 
deep bass tones ; the voices were superb. These were followed by 
church dignitaries, officers, etc., the king and queen, the ladies in 
waiting on the queen, cabinet officers and high officials. The men 
were in uniform and wore their decorations; the ladies were in 
elegant costumes, and all carried real palms nearly ten feet long, 
which had been bleached to a bright yellow. Altogether it made 
a brilliant procession. 

The queen wore a white satin dress, with white lace over her 
head and quantities of magnificent diamonds. The procession, 
after passing the point where I stood, made a circuit of the cor- 
ridor, and then entered the chapel. When they were all in the 
church and seated, the public were admitted, and as one of that 
public I went with a crushing crowd, and got in on the ladies* side. 
There was a great deal of crowding and some pushing which I tried 
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as far as I could to resist and keep off from the people in front of 
me, but did not fully succeed. A short, plump, not bad looking 
woman looked half over her shoulder into my face and gave me 
evidently a good sound blowing up, but it being in Spanish, I did 
not understand it, and consequently it did not hurt. I had stood 
in this position, directly in front of the king and queen, with the 
perspiration starting from every pore, for sometime, when I felt a 
tap on my shoulder, and .looking round was confronted by an 
officer who pointed with his thumb over his shoulder, significantly, 
to the door, to show me that I was on the wrong side. There were 
three or four others in the same box as myself and we all went out. 
I had seen enough, however, and did not go in on the men*s side, 
but out into the air. 

The king is a good looking man not much over thirty, but 
he did not impress me as being a man of strength ; and if a crisis 
ever does arrive in his reign calling for strength and decision 
to meet it, there will very likely be music in the air, and he 
will get out of the way. I may be wrong in this judgment, but 
to me his whole air seemed rather flippant, and it impressed me 
that he felt the whole thing to be a good joke. Still, I think 
he will make personal friends; for he had a bow and good 
natured smile for any acquaintance whom he saw in the line of 
spectators. 

The queen was as pleasant as the king, had a smile for every 
one and seemed to show much more character in her face. After 
the bishop who was singing mass had blessed the palms of the 
king and queen and had put them into their hands, the king 
bowed and gave the queen a smile just about as you and I would 
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have done. I was glad to have had an opportunity of seeing a 
royal court in its gala dress. 

I visited another old church yesterday. It is very plain and 
only historically interesting. All the Spanish battle flags are hung 
on the walls, and there is a figure of the Virgin as the protectress 
of Spain. This figure has an immense wardrobe which has been 
received in presents, one entire outfit being from Queen Isabella, 
who, having escaped assassination as she was leaving the church, 
sent all she had on as a present to this lay figure. The king 
and queen have a service in this church every Saturday after- 
noon. 

Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Seville, April 10, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

I left Madrid on the evening of the eighth, at 6:20. There was 
little of interest in the run through the suburbs, and darkness soon 
coming on, I did not have an opportunity of seeing the country until 
after leaving Cordova, where we had breakfast at six o'clock in the 
morning. The hedges of prickly pear particularly attracted my 
notice ; it was so strange to see a plant being used as a hedge, 
that with us has to be nursed so carefully to make it grow at all. 
There is another plant cultivated in our conservatories, the aloe, 
that is also used to form hedges here. These things show the 
mildness of the climate. We arrived in Seville at nine o'clock in 
the morning to find every hotel full to overflowing, but I managed 
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to get a room that a man was just leaving, and am comfortably 
fixed. 

Seville is situated on theGuadalquiver River, navigable, as I found 
to my surprise, to this city for steamers of one thousand tons burden. 

This morning I went into a machine shop that employs five 
hundred men, and saw some as fine boiler work as I ever saw any- 
where. They had just completed for a South American boat a set 
of engines and boilers, that are fine specimens of workmanship, and 
were repairing two large steamers which were lying at the wharf. 
The people of the works treated me very politely. When I went 
to the cupola in the foundry, a thick-set man who appeared to be 
foreman, began to tell me something about it in Spanish, but when 
I said I did not understand it, he said, "Oh, you speak English? '* 
"Yes,** I said, " and am glad to meet another man who does.** 

He then told me that he was an Englishman, but had been in 
Spain thirty-three years. He was delighted when I told him I was 
an American, taking me through the place and showing me every 
thing. They make their own boiler iron from wrought scrap, and 
it looked like a first-class article. I enjoyed this visit more than 
one to a cathedral, although in a different way. 

The streets, as in all these old cities, are crooked and narrow, and 
I may add, dirty, but still interesting. As you go through them 
you will see, as you do in Havana, interiors filled with luxurious 
plants that make them cool and pleasant looking. There is one 
entire street that I passed through, where all the houses are of 
this kind. There is no show on the outside, but the interiors, from 
all that I have heard, must' be very luxurious. The oranges are 
very fine, and the gardens and plants look tropical. 
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Seville, during Holy Week, is the great point of attraction in 
Spain, and had I been aware of the numbers coming here, I would 
have engaged my rooms earlier. One individual had been paying for 
his room since the first of the month, but arrived only this morning, 
so I feel that I was lucky in getting the rooms I did. 

One of the first things I did after becoming located, was to visit 
the cathedral. It is an immense pile, and like other Spanish 
cathedrals, has great height of nave, this one being one hundred 
and fifty-seven feet. Its length is four hundred and fourteen feet, 
and width two hundred and seventy-one feet, which seems to be 
enormous, but the location of the choir has the effect of reducing 
the apparent size. There are four rows of columns, thus making 
double aisles. They are about fifteen feet through, with half- 
round columns around the circumference, which give them the 
appearance of a cluster. You will naturally exclaim "What 
immense columns ! " They are, but in such fine proportion to the 
great height, that they do not impress one as being extremely large. 
The shafts must be from eighty to one hundred feet high, and 
having only narrow capitals there is nothing to detract from the 
height. The bases also are low. The aisles and nave have groined 
arches which show the stone that forms them, and are now in 
process of decoration, with the prospect, when finished, of being 
very beautiful. 

The general design is a kind of fret work, and of a Moorish 
pattern, I should say, as there is much of the same character of 
ornamentation on the tower, which used to be the minaret of a 
Moorish mosque, used in its time to call all good Mussulmans to 
prayer. 
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This cathedral was built over the original mosque. Like all the 
Spanish cathedrals, the choir is placed in the center of the nave, 
thus obstructing the view and taking very much from the apparent 
size of the interior. Around the partition separating the choir from 
the body of the church, are some fine wood carvings. There is an 
organ on each side of the choir, filling the space between two of 
the columns — thirty -two feet — and having the depth of the 
diameter of the columns, say fifteen feet. They have two fronts 
each, one facing the choir — the other the aisle. These fronts 
extend to the top of the cathedral and are carved in the most 
elaborate way. The carvings under their bases are some seven or 
eight feet high, and are continued around the sides of the choir 
partition, making a rich finish. The bases of the two organs, on 
the outside of the choir, rest upon caryatides, or fine human figures 
some eight feet high, which are supported, in turn, by a portico of 
the finest marble and workmanship, all extending the whole length 
of the choir. 

Here, as in all the other cathedrals I have seen, the amount of 
labor employed is astonishing. In the front end of the nave 
is a monument to the Host. It is of wood, finished in white and 
gold, and built in stories to the full height of the nave. It 
commences on a platform, with columns some twenty inches in 
diameter, and is continued up with lessening columns in each story. 
To my mind it is the most chaste of all the objects in the cathedral, 
being so much less loaded with ornament. In the first story of 
this monument — I should call it a temple — they have put, for Holy 
Week, the Tabernacle that holds the Host. It is made of silver, 
like a Corinthian monument, and twenty men were required to 
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carry it to its place. I saw them putting it in position, and they 
staggered under its weight. 

I must mention a peculiarity in the construction of Spanish 
organs : the pipes of the trumpet stops lie horizontally, and 
project in front, an arrangement which must make the reed stops 
very telling. 

There are a great many chapels in the church, large and small, 
and in many of them are fine paintings. I do not know if you 
remember that in 1875 some thief cut the figure of St. Anthony 
from Murillo's picture in this cathedral and took it to New York. 
Of course the theft was advertised all over the world, and all 
picture dealers knew of it. When the thief offered it for sale in 
New York for two hundred dollars, and had received his money, he 
found a detective waiting for him outside. He was taken care of, 
and the picture was returned to the cathedral, where it was 
restored to its place so nicely that, unless your attention were 
called to it, you would not notice that it had been cut out. 

There are several of Murillo's works in the church, as well as 
some by other distinguished Spanish artists. The stained glass is 
also very fine. The windows are not high, as in the Gothic cathe- 
dral, but are in the clere-story and in the chapels, giving a good 
light in the latter for the pictures that are hung in them. 

The situation of the choir detracts from the grandeur of the 
interior dimensions, as I said, but from what I have witnessed I 
think it adds to the impressiveness of the Romish ceremonial. 
The arrangement of shades before the chapel windows makes the 
building dark, but when I have heard the services sung there I 
have felt that the darkness was to a great extent compensated 
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for by the effect produced, for one company of priests were 
singing in the tribune at the altar ; another in the choir, singing 
responsively, and, once in a while, answered by a choir of boys 
with their fresh, clear voices in contrast ; there being no position 
from which I could see the people engaged in the services. For 
two evenings the " Miserere " by Escalava has been given by first- 
class artists and a full orchestra, with light furnished by only one 
candle on each side of the columns, and only two sides of the 
church at that, just enough to make the darkness visible ; but I felt 
doubly compensated for the dim light of the cathedral by the 
grand music. There was a splendid chorus of fine voices, and all 
the parts came out in the boldest manner. 

I have been every afternoon to see the processions with which 
Holy Week is celebrated here. The effigies of the Virgin and 
Saviour are carried on floats which are very rich in carving and 
gilding. The figure of the Saviour is usually on the cross, while 
that of the Virgin is as richly dressed in velvet and gold as they 
can possibly make it. Some of these dresses are said to have cost 
thousands of dollars each, and I have no reason to doubt it. 

The whole affair — the floats, the figures, the attendants in frocks, 
with high harlequin caps running up to a point and down over 
their faces, with holes for the eyes to look through, some in white 
material, some in black — had nothing of solemnity in it. I could 
not for my life help thinking of the Oriole, although I suppose 
the ceremony meant a great deal to these people. 

The Hotel de Ville, or City Hall, has a square or wide street at 
the back of it, with a flight of steps that runs its whole length, and 
a broad step in the center, covered by a raised platform. On this 
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platform sat Isabella, the ex-queen of Spain, as the priests and 
procession passed. From a seat directly in front, and not more 
than fifty feet from her, I observed her for two hours. She looked 
like a matronly, pleasant, well preserved woman, but impressed me 
as being weak, a failing she has abundantly shown in her career by 
such an utter disregard of all morality that the Spanish people 
could not stand it, and drove her out of the country. It is only 
within the past two months that she has been allowed to return to 
Spain. 

What displeased me most was to see all these floats set down 
before this woman, facing her while she crossed herself with an 
appearance of being much affected, instead of coming down from 
her seat and kneeling in the street before even the wooden figure 
of the Saviour, repenting of her folly, if there be any repentance in 
her. She looks old enough to commence repentance at least. 
" So much for Buckingham ** and the sermon. Now for a different 
phase of Spanish life. 

The day I arrived the portier, the factotum of a European hotel, 
a man who can speak a half-dozen languages, asked me if I would 
like to attend a ball where I could see characteristic Spanish 
dancing. Of course I would and took a ticket. I more than half 
suspect he was one of the projectors of the entertainment. In 
handing me my ticket, he gave me two in mistake, and when he 
returned with my change, I made a fast friend of him by returning 
the one that did not belong to me. From the way he acted I did 
not think he would have expected as much fairness from a 
Spaniard. In the evening he piloted a half-dozen of us around to 
the ball. 
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There were some dozen girls and two young men, about two- 
thirds of the fair ones in short dresses, like ballet dancers, only 
the material was heavier, and all had castanets that they played 
whether dancing or not. The first dance was by a young girl and 
one of the young fellows. Well, I have seen what are called Spanish 
dancers on the stage, but nothing to compare with this. The 
castanets were the only music they had — yes, there was a gui- 
tar, but you would hear it only once in a while. The steps, 
the crossing over, the graceful undulations of the body, and, 
when they came to a stop, one foot thrown forward, the body 
thrown back, the castanets over the head, all seemed to me the 
poetry of motion. This was followed by another dance by a girl 
and the other young man, which was even better than the first, the 
man, if any thing, a better dancer and the girl as good. Next there 
was a dance by a girl, singly, which was beautifully done, although 
the dancer was pretty large. I was struck with the perfect time 
kept by the castanets — they would stop together at a proper 
moment with a thud. 

After this came the best dance of the evening, by a girl in a 
pink short dress. She entered from a room with a white lace 
mantilla on her head, the ends hanging down and gathered over 
her arm — a fan in her hand, of course (the Spanish girls are the 
only ones who know how to use a fan). The man wore a Spanish 
cloak, an end of which he had thrown across his shoulders ; and 
the dance commenced. He would glide up to her, as if he were 
going to kiss her, instantly the fan would open with a snap, coming 
between his lips and hers, and off he would go to return again with 
the same result ; he threw his cloak over his arm and tried it, but 
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the fan " was still there " ; he then spread the cloak on the floor, she 
danced across it, and he ran after her the length of the hall, but 
still It was no go ; they then came back and she gave in. All this 
was accompanied with beautiful dancing. The same girl danced 
alone, and the way she twisted her body, throwing her dress into 
graceful lines, was something beautiful. It brought the house 
down with a rush. She was encored and repeated the dance twice. 
Several other girls danced in short dresses and did beautifully. 
There was a little girl about twelve years old who danced as well 
as the larger ones, and a small boy of ten years executed his dance 
capitally. After a formal introduction he came out on the floor 
walking on his heels with a sharp thumping until he reached the 
center of the hall, when he faced about, threw his hand to his 
head in a military salute, and then commenced his dance. 

I have described only a part of the dancing. It was all good. 
If some of our managers could get together a good company to 
perform these dances as they do them here, I am sure they would 
draw immensely. You would enjoy them ; they are perfection. 

One of the largest bull rings in Spain is in this city, and the 
greatest matadors in Spain are stopping at this hotel. We are to 
have a fight on Easter Sunday. 

Yours affectionately, D. L. Bartlett. 

Grenada^ April 16, 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

I came from Seville to this city on Easter Monday. It appears 
that the roads do not interchange their cars, so that the distance, 
something over one hundred and thirty miles, occupied about 
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ten hours in the transit, besides necessitating two changes of 
cars; the traveling public have to bear the nuisance. 

On Sunday morning I attended high mass at the cathedral 
in Seville. It was accompanied by one of the organs, and a full 
orchestra and chorus, and was sung with all the pomp of the 
Romish ritual. The priest officiating at the high altar was 
assisted by at least a dozen other priests, in full canonicals, and, 
as a spectacle, it was fine. 

There are no pews in European cathedrals, and you have to 
stand through these services, unless, as many do, you take a 
camp stool with you. I walked into the choir, and, as I saw 
others doing so, took a seat with the priests in their stalls, so 
that I heard the mass comfortably. I had been very anxious to 
hear the fine organ and my desire was gratified. I do not think 
the organist is a great musician — his harmonies are too thin ; he 
is more of a show player, but made the organ appear at its best. 

I think I mentioned that the pipes of the trumpet stop of the 
Spanish organs lie horizontally, so that when it is used, the 
tone comes from it like the trumpet sound in an orchestra. I 
noticed this effect particularly on Sunday morning. The organ did 
not play at the same time as the orchestra as a general thing, but 
in some passages it did, and it was surprising how well they went 
together. 

This mass was sung as I have described other services in the 

■ cathedral, the priests in the choir singing the amens to the prayers ; 

the distance they were from the altar, and the full manly voices 

with which they sang, were like some of the studied effects of the 

grand opera. 
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They have the surroundings here from which to obtain effects 
that can not be had in our small, or I may say, largest churches, 
and they seem to understand how to use their advantages. 

Before the mass commenced a procession of priests passed round 
the cathedral. I had been standing some time, but finding an unoccu- 
pied bench, took a seat on it with other tired people. As the pro- 
cession reached the place where I was sitting, a good looking man 
came up and commenced talking in Spanish. I supposed he wanted 
a seat, was sure he did if he were as tired as I was, and moved 
along to give him a chance, but this did not appear to satisfy him, 
and he went away. Turning to a young Englishman, who was 
sitting with his wife next to me, I asked him if he knew what the 
man wanted. He said he supposed he wished us to stand up while 
the procession was passing. Wasn't that " Innocents Abroad " ? 

After the religious service of the morning I thought I might 
attend the bull-fight in the afternoon. This was intended to be a 
brilliant affair — it was to be graced with the presence of Ex-Queen 
Isabella. I succeeded in obtaining a good seat. A great crowd 
was already there, as most of the people who did not have reserved 
seats went early. 

There were some ten or twelve thousand people gathered to see 
the fight, and this mass of humanity afforded a splendid sight. 
There were not as many ladies present as I had expected to see, 
still there was a sprinkling of the "ton" of Seville. When I left 
the hotel a young Englishman, who said he had come all the way 
from London to see this bull-fight, asked me if I would allow him 
to go with me. I told him that I was as much a stranger as he, 
but was certainly willing to have him go with me, and would do 
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my best to pilot him, although it might prove to be the blind lead- 
ing the blind. We found our seats, however, without difficulty, 
and awaited the entrance of the first bull. 

I do not know what you saw in Havana. I only know, that I am 
not going to put any description of this bull-fight on paper, but will 
only say that when I had seen one large, plucky bull killed, after 
having destroyed two poor, forlorn, blindfolded horses; and then 
another come in and kill two more horses — one of them in a most 
brutal, horrible manner — I said to my young friend : " I have seen 
all the bull-fight I want and am going back to the hotel." The 
scene seemed to have affected him in the same way ; and he said : 
" You are not going alone ; I have had all that I want, and will go 
with you." 

Of all the things I have ever seen that were called " sport," this 
beats all, and to hear the crowd — the pit, I should call it — shout 
out for more horses to be killed, showed a cruelty of disposition 
which would make a grand field for Bergh or General Montague. 

This morning I visited* the palace of the Alhambra, which 
Washington Irving has so vividly described, and must say that I 
number it among my lost illusions. It is Moorish, and like every 
thing the Moors did, is ornamented to death. The construction 
is solid and good, but the whole surface above the dado, which is 
made of glazed tiles in different colors, is cut up with diaper work. 
After looking at it for a short time the brain becomes weary, you 
begin to feel dizzy and fix your eyes on the dado or the marble 
floor. The bath and dressing rooms look well with this kind of 
treatment, but there is too much of it. The walls are lined with 
tiles made of terra cotta, with a square raised figure about one 
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quarter of an inch high, in pretty patterns, that show great skill 
and power of invention in the designs, and there are many arches 
in the Moorish form of which the beauty is enhanced by this kind 
of ornamentation. In painting the tiles the ground was painted 
one color — a brilliant red, and the raised figure a neutral tint, or 
vice versa. I must say, it gave the rooms a bright, fairy-like look, 
but certainly tires the eyes ; there is not the least repose in the 
treatment. 

There is one court called the " Court of Lions,*' so named from 
the basin of the large fountain being supported on the backs of 
marble figures of lions. This fountain must be ancient. The lions 
were done by artists who were not up in sculpture, as they are very 
rude in finish. The court has a colonnade of marble columns, 
some ten inches in diameter, with Moorish caps very much like 
those on the Gilmor House on Monument Square, Baltimore. 
They support the wall of the story above, the rooms of which 
extend out over the colonnade. 

There are arches from one column to the other that are deco- 
rated in the same manner as the room. The mass of wall over them 
gives them a much better appearance than when this ornamenta- 
tion is used on the unbroken wall of a room. Some of the latter 
have high ceilings of terra cotta, that look like the stalactites in 
the caves you saw at Matanzas. Those painted in bright tints are 
very effective. 

Washington Irving, in writing of the Alhambra, peopled it in his 
imagination with beings such as lived there when the buildings were 
at their best. When he wrote about them, it was as much as a 
man's life was worth to cross the mountains, which was then done on 
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mule-back, the country being filled with robbers. I can not believe 
that he thought so many people would be able to see it as now do. 
After seeing the Alcazar Palace, and the House of Pilate in Seville, 
two buildings kept in perfect repair, this palace does not seem to 
be as fine as pictured, and does not produce the impression it other- 
wise would. 

The Alhambra is built on the top of a hill and was undoubtedly 
a fortification. I say " on the top " — the Alhambra is the whole hill 
itself. It was the custom at that time to build cities on the top of 
hills, and if they were conical ones all the better, as that made them 
easy of defense. In building the walls of the palace they reached 
in some places an altitude of several hundred feet, having 
started from the valley. The construction of these walls is singu- 
lar. They used the smooth, irregularly rounded stones, found in 
great abundance here, from six to eighteen inches in diameter, laid 
them in cement for from twelve to twenty inches, and then a few 
courses of brick are laid for a tie. Where the wall is broken, it is six 
feet thick, and shows the filling to be of these round stones. The 
same material is used in building now. There must have been 
plenty of water on the hill, for there are fountains throughout the 
palace. 

One part of the building seems to have been destroyed by fire, 
and there are men now at work on the restoration. There is one 
large beautiful room shown where Queen Isabella gave Columbus a 
grand reception after he returned from the discovery of America. 

I have also been this morning to see a monastery of the Carthusian 
monks. The institution had been suppressed, but every thing about 
the building is preserved as a kind of museum to show to visitors. It 
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•contains quite a collection of pictures, painted by one of the monks 
of this order. They are not of much value, and are mostly of the 
" Horrible School,** depicting the sufferings of persecuted monks. If 
they be true representations, the poor fellows must have suffered un- 
told agonies ; but I fancy the artist made large drafts upon his imagi- 
nation, at least it is to be hoped so. The church of the convent is 
used now as a parish church. There are some splendid variegated 
marbles in the buildings, which were taken from quarries not far 
from this place. Directly behind the high altar there is a chapel 
containing a tabernacle for keeping the host, the most sacred place 
in a Catholic church. It is made of this marble, and is fine 
enough to be put into a museum for exhibition. An altar made of 
the same stone in another chapel is quite as fine. This last contains 
ten cabinets used for keeping the priests' vestments, and are 
exquisite pieces of workmanship and taste. The centers and grounds 
of the panels are of shell, the beads of the moldings are of ebony 
delicately inlaid with ivory, and the flat parts of the moldings are 
inlaid with silver. Their beauty can not be well described. They 
look as clean and perfect as if they had been completed within the 
last year. There are three large doors made in the same way, that 
are worth stopping to see and admire. The decoration of the 
chapel is of the ornate kind and seems to have been copied from 
the Moorish style. 

There is a cathedral here the columns of which are different from 
any I have seen. They are about twelve feet in thickness and have 
four sides, each with a one-half Corinthian fluted column, and con- 
nected together by angular pilasters. The mass, taken with its 
height, some eighty feet, looks very graceful. The church is simple 
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and grand in its construction, but the altars and organ fronts are 
ornamented until there is no room left. The church contains some 
fine pictures as well as good marble work. 

It is curious to a stranger to see how begging is managed in 
this part of Spain. It is licensed by the city and the licensed 
beggars have a shield like our police, to show that they are 
authorized to ply their vocation. I should say that it would be 
much better policy to develop the interests of the country and give 
these people something to do that would be more profitable. 

I leave here in the morning and shall be in Madrid on Friday 
morning, April i8. 

Your affectionate father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Madrid, April 2<^, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

One morning in Grenada, when going up to the Alhambra, I was 
accosted by a boy hobbling along on a crutch. He was a little 
deformed, one leg being useless. He, as I supposed, asked me for 
alms, for I had come to the conclusion that every one in the city 
who had any deformity made use of it in the begging line. I asked 
him jokingly if he spoke Anglais. He shook his head but came 
back at me and asked if I spoke French. I thought he rather had 
me there, and referred him to a man who was with me, when I found 
that he wanted to act as my guide through the grounds and palace 
of the Alhambra. It was an agreeable surprise to find that he was 
not a beggar, and I engaged him. He made a capital guide, show- 
ing us every thing like a little man, and, when we had finished and 
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I gave him a half-franc his face lighted up like a rising sun. Hs 
then asked me if I wanted to see the cathedral down in the city, I 
told him I did and he went with us to show us that also. As we 
went down the hill walking ahead of the boy, I happened to look 
over my shoulder, and saw him showing the half-franc to a man 
standing in a shop door, with the air of one who had made a 
fortune that morning. 

On my way from Grenada, I stopped over one train at Cordova. 
It was an important city at the time the Moors occupied Spain, but 
now there are not more than ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. 
It is only famous for its cathedral, formerly a Moorish mosque, and 
perhaps the most interesting, excepting that of Seville, of any I have 
seen in Spain. It is nearly square, being four hundred and fifty feet 
by four hundred and fifteen feet in measurement, which I obtained 
by stepping it off and they are not far from correct. The roof is low, 
not more than forty or fifty feet high, and is supported by columns 
and Moorish arches. There is a forest of marble columns, said to 
number about eight hundred, of all colors and kinds. I did not 
count them, but should say it was about correct ; at any rate, there 
were more than I ever saw in one building. 

The choir and high altar, as in other Spanish churches I have 
described, are in the middle of the cathedral, an arrangement which 
detracts much from the magnitude. The roof over this part is 
carried up, it must be over one hundred feet, and here the Spanish 
taste for ornamentation has had full sway. The choir is filled with 
the most superb carving. There is a row of seats on each side, with 
a carved face on the end of each arm, every one different and beau- 
tifully executed. In the next tier of seats behind, and elevated 
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about twelve inches above, the other, there are two rows of carved 
panels, over the backs of the seats, with scenes from the Old Testa* 
ment on one, and from the New on the other, which are marvelous 
specimens of workmanship. Above the panels and corresponding 
with the divisions of the seats are columns about four inches in 
diameter and four or five feet long, which are carved in as many 
styles as there are columns. Then, again, above these columns are 
carvings seven or eight feet high which extend entirely around the 
choir. 

When I tell you that the latter is ninety by forty-five feet, you 
can form an idea of the quantity of ornamentation there is in it. 
There is not so much on the high altar, simply, I am inclined to 
think, because there is no room for it. One or two side chapels 
and another, a very beautiful one, in the center of the church have 
been left as they were when the cathedral was a mosque. 

When I was there a dozen priests were singing some offices or 
psalms, and I could not help noticing, as I did at Seville, the splendid 
voices, and how they appeared to roll through the cathedral. There 
are two organs, one on each side of the choir, of which one was 
played when these offices were sung. I shall again have to refer you 
to photographs for a better idea of this building than any thing I 
can give you by writing. 

I spent one day at Toledo, a city which, like Cordova, was at 
one time one of the important cities of Spain, with two hundred 
thousand inhabitants : now there are about twenty thousand. In 
its prime it was much more important than Madrid, being the seat 
of a bishopric, and it is the regret of many Spaniards that Toledo 
was not made the capital of Spain instead of Madrid. It is a 
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shabby looking place now, like all decayed towns. The streets in 
the center of the city are so narrow that a carriage can not be used, 
and the only industry of the place is the manufacture of swords 
and cutlery — the Toledo blade, as you are aware, having a great 
reputation. 

The manufactory where these articles are made, showed a 
capacity in the ground it covered for a large business, and the 
goods I saw in some of the shops are very fine. 

The cathedral is very large, and at one time was considered the 
richest in Spain, but the French troops, in Napoleon the First's 
time, despoiled it of much of its treasure and the poverty of Spain 
has been so great that they have not been able to restore it. It is 
a superb building, the clere-story supported on massive columns, 
while the double aisles, as well as the nave, lie under groined 
arches. The same effect I have remarked in other Spanish 
churches, of placing the high altar and choir in the center of the 
church, is here observed. It is no exception, either, to the rule of 
excessive ornamentation. The screen separating the high altar 
from the body of the cathedral is, for some seven feet at the top and 
on the outside, ornamented with marble statues in niches fourteen 
to sixteen inches apart, and the intermediate surface is broken up 
in diaper work or small diamond shaped panels with an ornament at 
the bottom. This so cuts it up that there is no place for the eye 
to rest, and it was absolutely painful for me to look at the statues. 
At the back of the high altar there was what they call a transparency. 
It is a space about twenty feet wide and eighty feet high, filled 
with marble statues representing the story of some saint, and in 
front of it, at the top, there is a round window arranged to throw 
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the light down over it. The effect would be beautiful if the whole 
thing were not so crowded, but as it is you come away feeling that 
you have seen something beautiful, but with only a confused idea of 
what it was. The choir is overloaded in the same way. All these 
things take from the real massiveness of the building. 

I saw several other churches in Toledo, but they do not amount 
to much. 

The Spanish railroads are like the people, time with either is of 
very little importance. Toledo is forty-five miles from this city and 
the running time on the railroad is three hours. On my criticising 
the slow traveling a Spaniard said, " Well, we have to smoke our 
cigarettes somewhere, and we may as well smoke them on the cars 
as anywhere." I, however, was thinking of the fellows who did not 
smoke. 

Yesterday I made a trip to the Escurial, the famous palace built 
by Philip the Second, the Monk-King. He was a bigot and 
religious monomaniac, who persecuted all who differed with him in 
their belief, and when he came to die suffered and died like a beast, 
or worse, in great distress as to whether his whole life had not 
been a mistake. It is a pity that this state of mind had not taken 
possession of him at an earlier day. Philip's palace is an enormous 
pile of buildings, some five or six hundred feet square, built of 
granite, is perfectly plain, and was a monastery and palace combined. 
It looked like an overgrown manufacturing establishment, was 
nothing like I expected, and disappointed me greatly. 

It is built inside and out of granite — looking gray and cold. 
Some warmth is given to the dwelling rooms by the tapestries that 
are hung in them, but every thing else is cold and forbidding. The 
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chapel in the center is like the cathedral, and Philip's apartments 
were arranged so that he could attend mass by opening the window 
of his room, and the seat he occupied with the monks in the 
choir is still shown. This church is all granite inside, simple and 
beautiful, and, with the tombs of the royal family, is the best part 
of the palace. 

Yours, etc. 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Hotel Bind a, 

Paris, May 1$, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

Some time has elapsed since I wrote a descriptive letter. I 
wrote so much about Paris when here last, that I hardly know what 
to say to interest you. I will commence by giving an account of 
what occurred after leaving the Spanish capital. 

The distance from Madrid to Paris is about the same as from 
Baltimore to Chicago, perhaps a little further, and the time is 
thirty-six hours — not bad for Europe. 

When we left it was five o'clock in the evening, a cold rain was 
falling that turned into snow as we approached the mountains. 
The road runs through a rough barren country for the greater 
part of the way, until French territory is reached, when the change 
in the face of the country is as sudden as the change in the char- 
acter of the people ; it is as the transition from rain and clouds to 
sunshine and cheer. 

As we came into France we ran near the shores of the Atlantic, 
and through Bayonne, Biarritz and Bordeaux, summer and winter 
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resorts for Paris and other parts of Europe. All these places 
looked pleasant, in fact beautiful ; the more so to me, for I had 
scarcely seen a fair day during the whole time I spent in Spain. 

Since arriving in Paris on Sunday morning I have taken things 
easily, trying to get rested, and have succeeded very well. We are 
now a party of four. I am glad to know Mr. Robert has seen 
you so recently. We have commenced sight-seeing again, and I 
have had my great desire to see a Salon Exhibition gratified at last, 
spending several days in this vast collection of art works. 

The exhibits at the Salon include twenty-four hundred and 
eighty-eight paintings, seven hundred and forty-nine cartoons, 
designs, etc, ; seven hundred and forty-six pieces of sculpture, 
twenty-six medals, one hundred and sixty-five architectural 
drawings and four hundred and seventy-four engravings; so you 
will see that a view of all these things is no small job for a bright 
morning. There is a very large number of fine paintings — I should 
like to select about one hundred of them to live with. I see that 
the French government has purchased a great many to add to the 
public collections, where all the people can see them when they 
desire. 

I do not believe that this could be done with us ; for every artist 
would set his political friends to work in order to have his picture 
preferred, and the result would be that instead of the best pictures 
being selected, those of the artists commanding the greatest 
political influence would be favored, and we would have a national 
collection to be laughed at, in all probability. 

The pictures purchased by the government do not go into the 
Louvre, at once ; they are not admitted there until ten years after 
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the death of the artist, and not then, unless they have retained 
their reputation. At the end of ten years they have to pass another 
trial, when, if they pass, they are admitted to be recognized there- 
after as works of *' Dead Masters." This is one of the reasons 
which make the Louvre collection the wonder of the world. I have 
made up my mind, after seeing the principal galleries of Europe, 
that if a person who is very fond of pictures and can't take the 
time to travel will come to Paris and spend a couple of months in 
intimate acquaintance with the magnificent paintings in the Louvre, 
he will go away with a pretty accurate knowledge of all the schools 
of painting ; for he will here find good specimens of the works of 
all the best masters who have made their mark in the art world. 
The collection of sculptures, models, porcelains and antiquities is 
as complete as that of the paintings. 

The Egyptian antiquities make you feel as though you were 
in the country of the Pharaohs, and the Assyrian collection is 
equally complete. To a man who has grown up in our country, 
where every thing is new, standing in the midst of these things, 
which were the decorations of cities we read of in the Old Testa- 
ment — so distant in time that they seem misty — a feeling of 
unreality comes that can not be repressed. 

But here they all are in as perfect a state of preservation as 
when the ancient cities were in their prime. Many of the articles 
are of polished granite which is as clean and bright as though 
made within the past year. There are slabs with inscriptions that 
give a complete history of the cities and the people. The papyrus 
unrolled from the bodies of mummies taken from Egyptian . tombs 
carries records of the lives of the people and histories of the events 
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of their time, which are now being used to elucidate the history of 
that remote period. 

There are also collections of rare coins, and, what interested me 
most, a museum of marine architecture, where there are models of 
the best specimens of ships of all nations. They are beautiful 
pieces of workmanship, finished to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. These models date from the earliest days of their navy, 
so that the collection presents a complete history of French 
naval architecture. Some of these early models are singular 
specimens of ships compared with what is being done in that line 
at present. 

When you read of the Louvre, you can have but a faint idea of 
its extent. There are a great many rooms and some of them are 
very large. One of them, the walls of which are covered with 
pictures, is over twelve hundred feet long. It is the largest in the 
building and is called the " Long Room," although there are several 
others from one to two hundred feet in length. This one room, if 
you do it all, is as much as you want to undertake in one day, as 
all the pictures will bear examination. There are so many to 
examine that when you think you have seen them all, you will be 
likely to discover that you have seen only a small part of them, or 
at least have missed many. 

When I left Paris last summer, I did not carry with me a very 
pleasant impression of the city, and did not much care whether I 
came back or not. I was not well, the weather was bad — raining 
almost every day, and the residents, or at least those who make the 
city lively, were all away. I thought it was, in every way, an over- 
rated city. But now the weather most of the time is pleasant, the 
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gay Parisians are at home, the shop windows are made attractive, 
and every tiling has a different appearance. 

The driving in the Bois de Boulogne in the afternoon is a great 
sight. We reach it through the Champs Elys^es, which leads 
directly to the entrance of the Bois, very much as the extension of 
Madison Avenue, Baltimore, does to the Park, except that the 
Champs Elys^es is a magnificent drive. This avenue, paved with 
wooden blocks, as smooth as a house floor, is about a mile long by 
some two hundred feet wide, and is completely filled with carriages 
going and coming. For about one half its length, among the 
shaded walks and in the open spaces on both sides, there are caf^s 
beautifully fitted up, with tables under the trees, surrounded with 
people sipping coffee and ices, and smoking, all of which, with the 
numerous carriages driving to and from the Bois, make a very 
lively scene. I suppose there is not another in the world to 
compare with it. 

I do not think that the opera is given as perfectly here as in 
New York except as to the ballet. The theaters I can not speak 
of, as I know nothing of the language. I have taken no interest 
in going either to the opera house or to the theaters because of 
the bad ventilation I have encountered whenever I have been to 
them ; there is very little pleasure to me in sitting three or four 
hours in a stifling, poisonous atmosphere, to see a play or an opera. 
This remark about the theaters of Paris will apply to most in 
Europe ; I have not been in many that did not become perfectly 
vile before the performance was half over. 

Bernhardt is playing here now, and we are going to see her 
Saturday evening. Gounod's opera of Sappho, an old work that he 
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has re-written, is now being played at the Grand Opera. We like 
the music very much. There is a ballet in it which is gorgeous^ 
and interesting in being so different from any other ballet I have 
seen. It is a dance in Greek costume, and the movements are 
peculiar and beautiful. As the dancers enter they come down 
some broad steps at the back of the stage, with a swinging move- 
ment that shows as much action as in " Excelsior," and the long 
Greek dresses, swaying to and fro, make very pretty lines. When 
" Sappho '* is given in New York, the ballet will in all probability be 
left out entirely, or given with some half dozen dancers. 

Very truly, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

PariSy Jufie \y 1884. 
My Dear Ned: 

The month of May seems to be the most interesting time to- 

visit Paris. It is called the end of the season, and the best 

exhibitions of pictures and many of the finest concerts are crowded 

into this concluding month. The Salon is opened about the 

first of May and continues open until the end of the first week in 

June. I have given you some account of this exhibition. Medals 

of several grades are awarded by vote of the artists for excellence 

in painting, and are regarded as great prizes, as they enhance the 

prices of the pictures in many instances a hundred fold. There 

is usually one medal given for the highest excellence, which is a 

fortune to the artist receiving it, for his pictures at once command 

the highest prices — ^a good thing for him, as those who want his 

pictures have to pay dearly for them. This year no medal was 

given, as no one artist received a majority of votes. Bougucreaa 
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had the largest number of votes, but they did not amount to a 
majority. The second and third class medals also add very much 
to the reputations of the artists who obtain them, and to the 
prices of their pictures. Even honorable mention is sought after 
as valuable, and well it may be, when there are not more than a 
dozen of such '^good words'' awarded in a competition of twenty- 
five hundred pictures. 

There is also now on exhibition a collection of Meissonier's 
pictures, which is very interesting. The number of them is very 
large, more I should suppose than he could ever have painted. 
There is always a crowd of people to see them, making it difficult 
to obtain a good view. A crowd would make no difference, 
ordinarily, but the pictures are so small that one must go very 
near to see them well. I had the good fortune to get there one 
morning before the crowd, had a good look at them and felt 
well repaid for the trouble. The exhibition is for the benefit of 
a charity, and the pictures have been loaned from the private 
collections of Paris and Europe, one of them coming from that 
of Queen Victoria. 

Meissonier's pictures are so expensive now that none but rich 
collectors are able to buy them. You may remember the fuss 
there was about the portrait of Mrs. Mackey, the wife of the 
Bonanza King. She had it painted at an expense qf fourteen 
thousand dollars, and because he exhibited it without her consent 
she deliberately put it in the fire, having first paid him. The 
French papers took the matter up and a lively discussion ensued, 
in which hard names were used and, I believe, a challenge for a 
duel was given. 
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The American artists here are very much exercised about the 
thirty per cent, duty that has been put on the works of foreign 
artists by the American government. All the art schools here 
and in other parts of Europe are open to American students, just 
as to natives, and there is a fear that these privileges may be 
withdrawn if the duty is continued. There were some pictures 
by American artists in the Salon that would, undoubtedly, have 
received medals, but when they were reached by the jury, some of 
its members would cry out "American" and pass them by. I am 
a protectionist, but I can not see that this duty is a protection to 
our industries. 

Did I mention to you a benefit concert that was given to 
Pasdeloup, the leader of one of the famous French orchestras? 
It was, as one of the French papers expressed it, the musical event 
of the season. Nearly every piece given was worth making a 
journey — one might say a pilgrimage — to hear. In most of the 
pieces the orchestra was led by the composer of the music, giving 
us a good chance to see the musical celebrities of Paris. Two 
large orchestras were combined in one, making three hundred 
performers, and they played like one man. 

The first piece, by Bizet, who is dead, was led by M. Colonne, 
who takes Pasdeloup's place as leader of the orchestra. This was 
followed by a solo, sung by M. Dereims, an artist from the opera, 
and then the orchestra played a Bohemian dance, conducted by M. 
Godard, the composer of the music. The next was a solo by 
Nevada, the American girl who has been appearing in opera in Paris 
during the past winter with great success. Her execution was per- 
fect, and she sang with feeling. I have rarely heard a singer who 
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pleased me more. Her solo was written by David, and some of the 
passages in which there was an answer by the flute were beautifully 
executed. There was enough in this piece for show, while there 
was also solid, superb singing. With that grand orchestra behind it, 
her voice stood out like a figure in a landscape. 

When she had finished the audience cheered her to the echo, 
demanding a repetition, and she responded, although there were 
twenty items on the programme. The first pieces were splendidly 
received, but this solo was the first one over which the people 
began to go wild. M. Ritter followed Nevada with two selections 
on the piano, executed in a masterly manner, and was applauded 
heartily. After this came one of the gems of the concert, a two-part 
composition by Auber, sung by thirty of the best tenors and bari- 
tones who could be gathered from the theaters and operas of Paris. 
I wish you could have heard them. They were accompanied by 
the whole orchestra, and the tenors sang out like a trumpet, while 
the bassos came in as solid as a wall. 

I never heard any thing that stirred my blood as that did. It 
was received with a tempest of applause that did not stop until 
the performers consented to repeat it ; and they did it with gusto, 
to the satisfaction of every one. If you will look over the pro- 
gramme I sent you, you will recognize some of the tenors' names : 
Capoul and Tamberlick for instance, who have made reputations 
and are considered past their prime, but sang superbly. The next 
piece on the programme that won an encore was the " Pizzicati da 
Sylvia " by M. Leo Delibes, and was conducted by himself. The 
piece was played by the stringed instruments, the players snapping 
the strings with their fingers, and the whole orchestra coming in with 
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full power at the finish. It was very brilliant. Pasdeloup made his 
first appearance during the concert in conducting the first number 
in the second part of the programme, an arrangement for violin with 
orchestra from Bach by Gounod. When he came out, I thought 
the people would never cease cheering him. The violin solo was- 
played by seven of the best violinists in France, and they played 
with the precision of a single instrument. It was simply superb. 
The people rose to their feet and applauded, and cheered, and 
demanded a repetition. This was given, but the cheering was 
repeated and continued until M. Gounod made his appearance 
with an immense wreath of roses carried by two men. Gounod 
then presented the wreath to Pasdeloup in a speech, during which 
he could not restrain his tears. When Pasdeloup left the con- 
ductor's stand, all the older violin soloists embraced him, the whole 
orchestra rose in their places and cheered, the violinists rapped their 
violins with their bows, and all the audience cheered and applauded 
until he was out of sight. 

To realize this scene, fancy four or five thousand people excited 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm and trying to express it. 

The duet, " variations on themes from Beethoven " by Saint 
Saens, played on two pianos by Ritter and Saint Saens, was received 
with great enthusiasm, as it deserved to be, both on account of the 
composition and the way it was played ; it was perfect. There 
were two choruses by young ladies, pupils of the Conservatory, that 
were very good, and the concert closed with a selection from 
" L'Africaine," grandly played in unison by the violins and violon- 
cellos, and the march from " Le Proph^te.** 

The whole performance lasted nearly four hours, and taken all 
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together, was the most extraordinary musical entertainment I ever 
ieard ; I would have given a great deal if you could have enjoyed 
it. The concert was given in the Hall of the Trocadero, the first 
large room I have been in, since my arrival in Europe, that is well 
ventilated, and it is so thoroughly done, that the air seemed to be 
perfectly fresh when the concert finished, notwithstanding the great 
<:rowd in attendance. 

J Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Grand Hotel, 

London, July 19,*! 884. 
My Dear Ned: 

It is a little more than a year, as I notice by the dates, since I 
•commenced these letters, and I am now located within a few rods 
of the place where the first one was written. I promised to write 
you one more from Paris, but must continue here the thread of 
my theme. 

We also heard at the Trocadero " The Redemption," conducted 
by M. Gounod, the composer. It was very interesting, the orchestra 
being perfect and very large. Saint Sa€ns presided at the organ ; 
and the solo parts were sung by the leading singers from the Grand 
Opera, with a splendidly trained chorus. It was a performance 
that left little to be desired. When I heard " The Redemption " 
rendered by the Oratorio Society and Thomas Orchestra, I did not 
like it over much, but here it seemed to be quite another thing and 
I was very much pleased. I do not know whether it was Gounod's 
leading or not, but it was a perfect whole. 
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Paris is interesting from the number of its museums and galleries. 
The Cluny Museum was formerly a chateau, and was then in the 
suburbs. Now it is in the city, covering an entire square, and is 
preserved as it was built several hundred years ago, with ample old 
fire-places, in which are the old andirons with logs of wood piled on 
them, just as when the chateau was occupied. 

A great deal of money^ was spent on these fire-places and even now, 
with our changed ideas, the decorations are in good taste. They 
are nearly as high as the rooms, standing out at the mantels about 
thirty inches, and supported by grotesque columns or figures. 
The general effect is striking. Copies of many of them have 
been placed in the South Kensington Museum, in this city, and 
in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The Cluny Museum is filled 
with specimens of the furniture, laces, porcelain and tapestries 
of two hundred years and more ago. All the old state carriages 
and harness, as well as the sleighs, many of which were presents 
from the Emperors of Russia, are kept there ; also specimens of 
fire-arms of those early days, making a very interesting collection. 
The Cluny, as well as all other museums and picture galleries, is 
opened to the public on Sunday, and you will see whole families of 
poorly dressed people studying up every thing with the greatest 
interest. On Monday every thing is closed, as that is cleaning day. 

At the Invalides, which contains Napoleon's tomb, there is a 
collection of arms of all makes and of all nations, as well as of 
uniforms on wax figures. There is also a museum of wax figures 
and uniforms of the periods of all the different Kings of France 
since Louis the Fourteenth, as well as a variety from the South 
Seas, China, Japan, and the North and South American Indiana. 
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The museum of arms contains specimens of small arms and ordnance 
of the earliest make and all the improvements that have been effected 
in them down to the present day. It includes every description of 
cannon, from the first made to the breech-loader of the present time. 

After going through all the rooms, I strolled up some stairs to 
the top story, to see if there was any thing more of interest, and 
was finally brought to a standstill in an outer room by a demand in 
French for a ticket. I could understand from their motion what 
they wanted, and asked them if they could ^^ parler Anglais'' ; of 
course they could not, but when I told them I was an American 
and gave them my card, they were very polite and allowed me to 
pass. The permission was to enter the model room, which 
contains . models of all the leading towns of France, Holland, 
Spain, Switzerland, Italy and Germany ; in many of which every 
avenue of approach is laid down, and every tree is placed as it stood 
when the model was made. These are as perfect as skill can make 
them and fill the whole attic story. I walked through some thous- 
ands of feet of them, but did not see one half of the rooms. 

There is one model of the whole of Switzerland, giving every 
mountain and the location of every city and town with the most 
minute details. It is on a small scale, of course, but covers a space 
of about twenty-five by thirty feet. You can see what a fund of 
information a military man could obtain in a short time spent in 
examining these models. I can well understand why they are 
particular about letting people see what is in that attic, and require 
tickets of admission. I fancy that if a German were discovered 
prowling around these rooms, he would be turned out of the place 
in a hurry. 
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We made a visit to the city of Rouen, situated on the Seine, 
between Paris and Havre, at the head of navigation for ships. It 
has a large manufacturing business, of which that in iron seemed to 
be one of the largest branches. Rouen is the capital of Normandy, 
and was formerly under the government of England. Its large 
cathedral is interesting to the English speaking public, as it contains 
the tombs of so many men distinguished in English history, promi- 
nent among which is that of Richard Coeur de Lion. There are 
also two other large churches nearly as old as the cathedral, 
built when it was the custom to give large sums of money for 
churches. 

Rouen is a quaint city and well repaid us for the visit. Not a 
little of the pleasure of this trip however was in the journey there. 
The road skirts the river Seine for nearly the whole distance 
through a fertile, highly cultivated country, making the excursion a 
very pleasant one and not easily forgotten. 

Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Hotel Royal, 

Glasgow, August 3, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

I continue my description of Paris. The gardens at the sides of 
the Champs Elys6es, where the latter starts from the Place de la 
Concorde, are some of the most characteristic and Frenchy in the 
city. There are three or four of these gardens, all very much alike. 
They answer the purpose of both theaters and restaurants, but in 
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the evening the effect produced on the outside by the glare from 
innumerable gas-lights is not maintained by the appearance within. 
There is a canopied stage of circular form, brilliantly lighted, with 
mirrors placed all around the circle. The performance consists of 
comic singing, dancing and grotesque acting. Some eight or ten 
girls, elaborately dressed, sit around the circle in chairs and are 
•called "the ornaments of the stage." These gardens are great 
places of resort on Sunday afternoons, and the people are uproari- 
ous in their fun. 

The boulevards of Paris are fine, long streets, most of which were 
made by Napoleon the Third. They were formerly narrow, crooked 
streets, where the people who started the revolutions in Paris lived. 
They would barricade these streets, and, as the latter were so crooked 
that artillery could not operate in them, it became necessary to 
remove the difficulty in some other way. So Napoleon cut the boule- 
vards through these crowded parts, and the streets which were once 
the narrowest and crookedest are now the straightest and widest. 
There is a municipal law prohibiting the erection of any building 
before the plans have been submitted to a board, who have to con- 
sider them, and if the style of architecture proposed is not in keeping 
with that on the boulevard, the plan is rejected and the house can 
not be built. This has the advantage of keeping poor buildings from 
prominent thoroughfares, but it leads to great monotony of style, 
a feature that struck me unpleasantly, although giving a magnificent 
appearance to the city. 

While in Baltimore the wooden pavement has proved a failure, 
in Paris it has been adopted, and is being put down in all directions. 
Either the pavement is better laid here, or the climate is more 
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favorable to it; for it is so successful that I was told thirty- 
nine million francs have been appropriated to lay it in the city. It 
was a pleasure to see the thorough manner in which the work is 
done. The street is first dug out to a sufficient depth, and some 
six inches of concrete put down as a foundation. This is dug out 
and joists placed at intervals to regulate the depth of the concrete, 
ani then an inch or so of cement is floated on and leveled up to 
the edges of the joists. The joists are then removed and the spaces 
are filled with the concrete and cement up to the general level, 
making a level hard bed on which to lay the wooden blocks. These 
are prepared by soaking them in some substance that makes 
them perfectly black. When laying them a strip of wood about 
three-eighths of an inch thick is placed between the blocks, and 
being taken out afterwards forms spaces that are filled nearly to the 
top with asphalt and finished with a mixture of coarse sand and 
cement. You can see from this description how thoroughly 
the work is done ; the result is a magnificent pavement as smooth 
as a house floor. I was told that on a trial of the wood pave- 
ment with others in Paris for eight years it proved to be th^ best. 
It is being used in London also on some of the most crowded 
streets. 

We left Paris on the morning train via Boulogne and Folkstone, 
and arrived in London at six o'clock in the evening at the Charing 
Cross station, not more than a square from our hotel. I can not 
tell you what a pleasure it was to me when we arrived on the 
English side of the channel and heard people speak in a language I 
could understand ; and how I felt like hugging the boy who put his 
head into the car and shouted " Morning papers ! " I called him in, 
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gave him a franc and told him he was the first boy I had heard 
speak in the English language for a year. 

The ride from Folkstone to London was through some of the 
pleasantest parts of England. The farms, as we saw them from the 
windows of the cars, appeared to be well kept, and evety thing 
about them looked snug and tidy. The passenger coaches are light, 
having only four wheels, and are run at high speed ; but the roads 
are well ballasted and straight, so that the running is very smooth. 
It is seventy-one miles from Folkstone to London, and I see by the 
papers they are having some locomotives built to run the distance 
in one hour. 

While in London we often attended the Saturday afternoons of 
the Hurlingham Club, to which many of our friends belong. They 
have grounds in the suburbs of the city where polo, cricket, lawn 
tennis, and other games are played, and some afternoons there are 
races between the polo ponies. The games are frequently attended 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, a patronage that of course 
makes the Hurlingham Club grounds the place to meet the social 
cr^me de la crime, dukes, lords, and ladies. On one occasion I saw 
a dozen four-in-hands standing in a row. I could not see that the 
people looked very different from those we see on the inner field at 
Pimlico. They have a fine club-house, but their dinners, judging 
by the one we had there, do not compare with those served by our 
clubs. We had tickets for a flower show that was very select, and 
also a reception at the "Fisheries Exhibition," where the Duke 
of Buckingham received the guests. The latter was a very 
fashionable and distinguished affair, so you will see we had oppor* 
tunities for seeing much of fashionable London. I went to Green- 
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wich, where I had a white-bait lunch, and visited Penn & Son's 
great machine shops, where the engines for some of the large ships 
of the English navy were built. It is a very large establishment, 
and showed first-class work on some immense marine engines that 
were under way. Greenwich is on the banks of the Thames, and is 
quite a city. You can sit on the embankment in front of the hotel 
and see the shipping go past up to London and down to the sea. 
The famous London docks are on both sides of the river, all the 
way from Greenwich to London, some ten miles, and extend, I 
believe, even beyond this limit. These are immense structures, 
many of them covering three hundred acres. 

The ebb and flow of the tide are so great that these docks are a 
necessity. The ships are floated in through gates at high tide, and 
when the gates are shut lie at their ease while their cargoes are 
handled. Surrounding the docks are immense warehouses filled 
with the richest goods from all parts of the world. 

We attended many of the London theaters, and in every one had 
to go down stairs, as you would to a cellar, to reach the orchestra 
stalls or parquet seats. The Criterion Theatre, Wyndham's, is 
entirely under ground, the ceiling being below the level of the side- 
walk. You go down until you feel that you never will reach the 
bottom. The dress-circle of this theater is below the level of the 
sewers. All the stairways are beautifully carpeted. I should say 
from what I have seen that the companies are more uniformly good 
than with us, where the minor parts are often badly filled. I saw 
Irving in his last revival of Shakespeare's " Twelfth Night," and this 
uniformity was particularly noticeable in the support given him, his 
own part of the steward being a capital piece of acting. I went 
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one evening to see Daly's company in " 7.20-8 " and felt as though 
I were in New York. The whole company was applauded generally^ 
and Lewis was very funny. I heard a lady say as I came out that 
she liked American humor so much, it was so crisp and original. 

Ada Rehan is certainly a splendid actress. One of the papers 
in speaking of her said that she had nothing to learn from either 
French or English actresses. I saw Toole two evenings. He is 
the great English comedian, and is a capital actor, but did not 
prove a marked success in the United States. 

We visited Kew Gardens, a great Sunday resort. The grounds 
are extensive, containing famous conservatories, some of them 
built for tropical plants over one hundred feet high. We also drove 
to Richmond and lunched at the Star and Garter, a restaurant just 
outside the gates of Richmond Park. 

I think I gave you a description of the Park when we were in 
London a year ago, and will not repeat it here. The restaurant 
has been made famous by Dickens. It was a favorite walk with 
him, and he used to go there for his dinner. The walk of fifteen 
miles must have sharpened his appetite. 

We spent an interesting day at Windsor Castle, some twenty 
miles from London. As the queen was there at the time we 
could not see the state apartments. The fear of dynamite is 
keeping them closed to the public. Windsor Castle is situated 
nearly in the center of a town or city of about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, and, like most of those old kingly structures, is on the 
top of a hill which, for defensive purposes, is or has been sur- 
rounded by a wall, behind the shelter of which royalty could flee 
in case the subject showed the least disposition to take things into 
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his own hands. The state apartments and the queen's living rooms 
are in the highest part of the pile of buildings. We were allowed 
to see St. George's and the Albert Memorial Chapels. St. George's 
Chapel is a very beautiful edifice of Gothic architecture, where the 
marriages in the royal family take place and where, in the vaults 
under the church, the members of the family are buried. The last 
one placed there was the Duke of Albany. 

There are a great many tablets on the walls and a number of 
monuments. The last important one built there was raised by the 
queen to the memory of the Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon the 
Third. I was surprised to see this monument in the royal burial 
place of England, but suppose he was honored in this way as an 
acknowledgment for losing his life in the service of the country. I 
know that Victoria grieved very much at his death. 

The Albert Memorial is a small chapel upon which it is said the 
royal family spent five hundred thousand pounds for purposes of 
decoration. They certainly have made it a gem. The floor is of 
highly polished marble inlaid in different colors. The walls are also 
of marble formed in panels, each presenting a picture illustrating 
some Bible subject, the color being produced by different shades 
of marble inlaid. You can easily perceive how expensive these 
pictures must be. They are certainly beautiful. The ceiling is in 
panels also, and is a fine work of art. There is a life-size effigy of 
Prince Albert which lies upon a bed some four feet high, supported 
at the corners by columns, all in marble. 

I went through the royal stables — ^there are several of them — and 
saw a great many horses that have been selected for substance 
rather than style. The whole establishment, horses, carriages 
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and stables, would not compare, except in point of numbers, with 
many stables of private gentlemen with us. 

We drove through Windsor Park, nine miles long by seven wide. 
Like our Druid Hill Park, there are a great many old oaks that 
sprang up by themselves, and the surface is broken up as in our park, 
but there are more lawns in Windsor, some of them being very exten- 
sive and beautifully kept. One of the avenues is three-quarters of 
a mile in length, with an equestrian statue of one of the Georges at 
the end, so placed as to be in full view of the queen's drawing- 
room. 

Prince Albert's model farm, the " Dairy," as it is called, is in 
this park, and the queen keeps it up as carefully as the prince did 
when alive, but no one is allowed to visit it while she is at the 
castle. The park contains some twenty-five hundred deer, which 
are to be seen in every direction standing or feeding as you drive 
through. There are pheasant and rabbit preserves where the 
Prince of Wales and some of his friends shoot every season. The 
rabbits must be in great numbers in the different preserves pro- 
vided for them, for hundreds of them are seen feeding on the grass 
outside their grounds. 

A great many pheasants are also seen near their breeding-places. 
Shooting in the preserves must be as lazy an occupation as shoot- 
ing ducks when they are flying freely. Our driver took us to see 
a famous grape vine that was planted in 1800. It fills a grapery 
one hundred and twenty feet long and twenty feet wide, looks per- 
fectly healthy, and at present has over fifteen hundred bunches of 
grapes on it. At the point where the vine starts from the ground 
it is ten or twelve inches in diameter and the runners are as large 
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as my arm. There is a vine at Hampton Court that is older but 
not as large as this. Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Adelphi Hotel, 

Liverpool, August ii, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

My last letter ended with Windsor Park. I was very much 
interested in a visit to Eton School, which is only a mile from 
Windsor. It is, as you know, one of the great schools of England,, 
where numbers of the children of the nobility are educated. Nearly 
one thousand boys are there now. At the bottom of the hill where 
the Thames flows between Eton and Windsor, the Eton boys 
practice rowing. When we drove over the bridge spanning the 
Thames at this point, we saw, I should suppose, over one hundred 
boys bustling about with their boating suits on, and some of them 
were launching their boats. The cricket grounds are very exten- 
sive, covering at least one hundred acres of level, soft, green lawn. 
The English believe in athletic sports and practice them from their 
boyhood. The chapel attached to the college is a fine large 
building, containing monuments to some of the distinguished men 
who commenced their education at Eton. It has also some fine 
old stained glass, and is altogether an imposing edifice. 

This school has some eighty or one hundred foundation scholars, 
or, as they call them, the " Wards of the State," who are educated 
just as all the other boys are, and, like the McDonogh boys, are fed 
and clothed in addition. I went into the large dining-room where 
the foundation boys have their meals. Its walls are hung with 
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portraits of the men who were foundation boys in former years, 
many of whose names are known to the whole world. One was Sir 
Horace Walpole, another Lord Lonsdale, who won his title while 
filling the chair of the Lord Chancellor, and others were distin- 
guished bishops and generals. It clearly shows that all the brains 
of the English are not with the wealthy families. There is a fine 
library belonging to the school, containing some rare books and a 
valuable collection of manuscripts which are carefully guarded and 
shown to only a few persons. The school was founded by Henry 
the Sixth, nearly fifty years before America was discovered, so that 
in the time which has elapsed since its foundation they had oppor- 
tunities of picking up books which at the present time money 
could not buy. The rooms have been left as they were when the 
library was first founded, and iron bars are run through the shelves 
to which to chain and lock the books, so that the scholars, when 
reading them, could not take them away, but were obliged to rest 
them on a strip in front of the book-shelf while consulting them. 

The man who has charge of this library, and who took us 
through the rooms, is quite a character. He knew a great many 
distinguished people, and was full of anecdotes about them. The 
first thing he showed us was his own office, or den, as he called it. 
He had decorated the walls with pictures cut from the illustrated 
papers, and his selections had been so good and the arrangement 
so tasteful, that his room looked quite artistic. But what he 
showed with the most pride was, an immense cat, sleeping in a 
basket under the table. He took up the basket, cat and all, and 
placed them on the table for our admiration. She was a brindle 
and a beauty. 
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After leaving the den, we were shown through a number of the 
school rooms by the wife of the man in charge of them, and saw 
enough to give us a good idea of the whole. All the wood work 
where letters could be placed has names cut into it by the scholars. 
In the room of the fourth form, the boy who afterward became 
the Duke of Wellington left his name plainly cut high up on a 
square post which is one of the supports of the room above. 
Fielding, one of England's great novelists, also cut his name there. 
They are all irregular, every boy seeming to cut his name wher- 
ever there was a vacant space. Now, when the boys wish to leave 
their names in the new rooms, the janitor does the cutting for them. 
Some of the rooms have been newly wainscoted, and, in these places, 
the names are regularly cut, with the year in which they graduated. 

The school rooms put me in mind of those in the school I 
attended when a boy. The seats throughout are plain benches 
without backs, and of the commonest kind. In one of the rooms 
there is a whipping form, where the boys knelt on a bench, and 
bent over the back of a form made to fit the chest while the stripes 
were laid on. This did not strike me in the same way as when we 
were in the sixth form or highest class room, where there is the same 
arrangement for whipping as in the lower form, although the boys 
are some of them nineteen years old. " What ! ** I said to the 
woman, " do they whip the older boys the same as the younger ? " 
She said " Yes," and then described the operation. We were then 
edified by a sight of the whip, made of the top of brush, like a 
stable broom and tied to a handle in the same way. She said it 
was the buds on the switch that did the business. And these boys 
are from the aristocratic families of England. 
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What would the Star Spangled Banner boys say to that ? We 
were taken into a room where the woman said the head master and 
teachers meet each morning and hold a kind of police court and 
pass sentence on any offenses against rules. I suppose that whip- 
ping is an extreme sentence. We saw the name, cut by himself, of 
William Pitt, the great prime minister at the time when England 
was engaged in her gigantic wars with France. You can imagine 
how all this interested me. Of course I saw only a few of the 
school-rooms. There have been new buildings erected and I 
believe modern improvements introduced. 

We made an excursion to Oxford and included Stratford-on- 
Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth and Rugby, places so near together 
that it takes but a few days to see them all. Oxford is a large city 
on the Thames, some sixty miles above London, and is noted for 
the twenty-two colleges scattered about within its bounds. Each 
college is complete in itself, but all are under one head, and the 
combination constitutes the university. The buildings are old and 
dingy, having been built of a yellow sandstone, which is now 
crumbling away. Among the most interesting things to me about 
the university were the Bodleian Library, one of the oldest in the 
world, and the Merton, also very old. Scattered among the 
different colleges is an interesting collection of portraits of dis- 
tinguished people who have been connected with the university, 
cither as scholars or benefactors. The Isis and a small river 
that flows into it at this point are used by the students for their 
rowing. They have a great many barges anchored in the stream, 
which are beautifully fitted up and used by the students for dress- 
ing and the safe keeping of their rowing suits. 
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Stratford-on-Avon, the birth-place of Shakespeare, is some twa 
hours distant from Oxford by rail. We arrived there at six o'clock 
and passed the night at the **Red Horse Hotel," where Washing- 
ton Irving wrote his account of the place. We read the papers in 
the same room, saw the chair he occupied, and the carefully pre- 
served poker with which he stirred the fire. As I have recently 
visited Grenada and the Alhambra and now this spot, I have made 
up my mind that each of these places ought to pay a pension to- 
Irving s family, for they are very frequently visited by people who, 
for the most part, would pass them by but for reading Irving's 
description of them. Stratford-on-Avon has been very much 
neglected, and was so at the time Irving wrote. Previous to 1847 
several efforts were made to purchase the house in which 
Shakespeare was bom and the school-house where he learned his 
first lesson. The house in which he lived, bought by his literary earn- 
ings, was pulled down by one of his descendants, but the despoiler 
had to leave the town because of the indignation of the people. 

When Garrick was in his prime he arranged an exhibition of 
Shakespeare's plays at Stratford, in the open air, to raise money for 
the purchase and saving of all the relics of the poet. Artistically 
the exhibition was a success and drew great crowds, but the 
expenses absorbed all the receipts. Things remained in this con- 
dition until 1847, when Barnum, who was in England arranging to 
take Jenny Lind to the United States, went up to Stratford and 
made a large offer for the house in which Shakespeare was bom* 
He was going to take it down, transport it to New York and put it 
up again as one of the attractions in his show, and would have suc- 
ceeded had the English people not moved in the matter at once 
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and raised the money to purchase the building. It is nov/ as 
nearly in the same condition as it was when he was born as it is 
possible to make it. The upper rooms where the family slept and 
where he was bom are rough, with oak floors and beams overhead. 
In one room is the only portrait of him which is probably 
authentic. It is arranged so that two iron doors are closed over it 
forming a fire-proof vault at night and when it is not on exhibition. 
On the first floor, in one of the rooms, there is a museum of things 
which belonged to him or are associated with him and his day. In 
the kitchen is the great fireplace, with seats at each end, where 
Shakespeare as a boy probably conned his lessons. The church 
where he is buried is a very pretty specimen of old Gothic archi- 
tecture, and has some fine stained glass. From the money that has 
been received they are now building a fine gallery and museum, 
where all the things that relate to Shakespeare can be collected 
and safely kept. Stratford-on-Avon is a pleasant English town, 
and its Red Horse Hotel is the only inn we have seen where the 
cooking and table are any thing like what Dickens describes ; they 
are generally bad. 

Warwick is only one-half hour by rail from Stratford. We 
visited the castle there, which has been made famous by Bulwer in 
his "Last of the Barons," in which the Earl of Warwick is the 
hero. Warwick Castle was built in feudal times, when the nobles 
ruled their yeomanry with a strong hand. It is on a hill, and is a 
regular fortification, has its moat and drawbridge, and, with the 
means then at hand, was impregnable. On one side the walls are 
over one hundred feet high, and as you look out of the windows, 
down on the tops of high trees, the attendant tells you that they 
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are cedars brought from Mount Lebanon by the Crusaders, and 
planted by them. They are thus several hundred years old. We 
went through a good part of the castle, but with the exception of 
some very fine pictures and an armory, there was nothing very 
interesting to be seen. They show with much pride the spot 
where Queen Elizabeth slept. 

There are some beautiful vases. The Warwick vase, of which 
you will remember Mr. Winans had two copies in his grounds, is 
here. The grounds that are inclosed by the walls show in what 
state these old nobles lived. 

We took a carriage and drove some five miles through a beauti- 
ful country to the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, where the scenes of 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth " are laid, with Queen Elizabeth and 
Amy Robsart among the leading characters. The castle is in ruins^ 
but enough is left to show how magnificent it was in its prime. 
There was an old woman at the gate selling berries, of whom the 
girl waiting on the table at the inn where we dined said that she 
had been selling them in the same place since her childhood, 
seventy years ago. 

From Kenilworth we went by rail to Rugby, making a change of 
cars at Coventry, the scene of Lady Godiva's ride and of the 
unhappy fate of Peeping Tom. Rugby is quite a city, and has 
been made famous to us by Hughes' "Tom Brown." 

When we were there examinations were being held, which 
prevented our seeing as much of the school as I should have 
liked. Rugby is not as old as Eton, but dates back some two 
hundred years, and many of England's famous men have been 
educated there. They have a beautiful chapel, with some fine old 
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Stained glass which was taken from some church and presented to 
them. The school fronts a square of some five hundred feet, the 
different buildings running back from the streets about three 
hundred feet, with a play-ground in the rear. This play-ground is a 
beautiful lawn, five hundred feet by two or three thousand, and is 
used for lawn tennis and cricket, the great games in England. I 
was taken through the rooms and shown the chemical laboratories, 
the rooms of the foundation boys, their dining-rooms, the dormi- 
tories, and, most interesting of all, the room where Tom Brown 
slept, and where he took the part of a quiet little fellow ; a prize 
fight growing out of it, very much to the distress of the little 
one whom he championed. Doctor Arnold, who was the head- 
master when Tom Brown was there, was a man who impressed 
himself thoroughly upon the characters of the boys under him, and 
made that influence felt all through the society of England, where 
he is justly venerated. Under his mastership the school was at the 
height of its fame, and his influence is felt to this day. 

He has a monument in the chapel, as has also Dean Stanley, 
who was a Rugby boy. The chair in which Arnold sat as he 
taught, and the room where he met his classes, are preserved with 
the greatest care. The punishment at Rugby is to impose upon 
the offender the learning of a certain number of lines of Latin or 
Greek, a task to which, I have no doubt, the average boy would 
prefer the whipping, and I am not sure but that the castigation 
would do him more good. There is a good library and a museum 
connected with the school. The museum is quite interesting, and 
will become more so as it grows older, as the boys that graduate 
there send specimens to it from all parts of the world in remem* 
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brance of their school days. The books in the library are well 
arranged, and in such a pleasant room that you at once feel like 
taking up one to read. 

From Rugby we returned to London, and Hampton Court was 
then taken for a day as the next object of interest. It is a royal 
palace that has not been occupied by any of the royal families 
since the time when one of the Georges thought it gave him the 
rheumatism, but has been turned over to the occupancy of the 
aristocratic poor, or people of noble blood who have not the means 
to live — in other words, it is what we would call an aristocratic 
poorhouse. These pensioners occupy only a small part of the 
palace, the greater part being open to the public at all times, on 
Sundays, strangely enough for England, as well as other days. It 
is a pile of buildings built in a square, and you go around this 
square from one room to another in a continuous row until you 
issue very near where you entered, but from a different part of the 
building. It is difficult to conceive how they could have been 
used for any thing more than state occasions, for if used as sleeping 
apartments, there would be no way of going in and out except by 
passing through other rooms. 

This arrangement was observed in all the palaces we have seen ; 
where there were bedrooms, they were approached through a half 
dozen others. The gardens at Hampton Court are extensive, and 
beautifully laid out, having plenty of water in miniature lakes, as 
well as many fine old oaks. It is fifteen miles from London by 
rail or boat on the Thames. The fares are cheap by boat, about 
twenty-five cents for the round trip ; and it is a favorite resort for 
the poor workingmen and women on Sunday. Kew Gardens are 
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also open on Sunday and are reached by omnibus as well as by the 
Thames. 

Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 



Liverpool, Angust 12, 1884, 
My Dear Ned: 

We left London for Glasgow at half past ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, passing on the route through Leeds and Sheffield, both large 
and important manufacturing cities. They lie on flat ground 
which gave us a good view from the cars. As seen from the car 
windows, they were both forests of smoke stacks, from which such 
volumes of smoke were pouring that the sky seemed overcast, and 
every thing in sight was black and begrimed with soot. As far as 
I have observed, there does not seem to be the least attempt in 
this country to burn their smoke. From a room in our hotel we 
can see it pouring out of a store-chimney, where a steam engine is 
used, in a way that would not be tolerated for one day in Balti- 
more. It seems to me that some means could be devised to burn 
it. English coal gives off much more smoke than ours, and I am 
sure it could in large measure be turned to heat. 

The Midland road runs through a very beautiful country. There 
are a great many collieries on the line, from which large amounts 
of coal are taken, as was shown by the number of loaded cars wait- 
ing for transportation. The quantity of dibris around the mouths 
of the shafts was suggestive of the great depth of the mines, and 
showed that opening a coal mine means the investment of large 
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capital. We saw also many iron furnaces, constructed of boiler 
iron and looking like immense cupolas, which seemed to be in full 
blast. There were usually five or six in a row, and surrounded with 
large quantities of iron in the yards. In the city of Glasgow there 
were large furnaces, one I noticed having six stacks. 

I was very much pleased with Glasgow — there seemed to be " go ** 
in every thing. The manufacturing interests are large, with 
evidences of great wealth in all directions ; and the merchants and 
manufacturers are full of public spirit. The city has a population 
of about five hundred thousand, not so much larger than Balti- 
more, you see, but it is much more of a city. There is a fine park 
just in the suburbs, Botanic Gardens, and a Corporation Gallery of 
pictures and sculpture. Bands play in the park, in the Botanic 
Gardens, and in a small park in the workingmen's district, three 
times a week in each, during the summer, and the Corporation 
Gallery is open every day, free to all, on Saturdays until nine 
o'clock in the evening, to accommodate the workingmen. In 
other words, it is a city. Like most of the English manufacturing 
towns, it has an atmosphere impregnated with smoke, but the citi- 
zens come to look upon it as a matter of course and do not speak 
of it as an inconvenience. 

They have a cathedral, built when the Roman Church was in the 
ascendant, which is as fine almost as any in Europe. While it is 
not as large as some, it is as perfect. The Protestants, especially 
the Presbyterians, do not pay as much attention to their churches 
as the Catholics, consequently the cathedral had become much 
dilapidated. It has an interesting history. It was commenced in 
the twelfth century by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Glasgow, 
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finished before A. D. 1200, and used by the Catholic Church until 
the Reformation. 

Cromwell, when in Glasgow, gave orders that the cathedral 
should be preserved, telling his men to destroy the images but not 
to injure the building. Afterward, however, some of his followers 
stripped off the leaden roof, which caused the building to go to 
decay very rapidly, until the city government, with the usual sense 
of city governments, ordered it to be taken down and the material 
used in the erection of small churches. The men actually appeared 
on the ground to commence work, but meeting the different guilds 
of Glasgow which had gathered there, armed, to prevent the dese- 
cration, they abandoned their work, and the building was saved to 
become one of Glasgow's attractions to strangers. In or about 
1854 the merchants commenced to agitate the project of restoring 
the cathedral to what it had been when used by the Catholic 
Church ; this was finally accomplished and it is now a perfect speci- 
men of a Gothic church. The choir is used by the Presbyterians 
as a place of worship. 

The stained glass windows were put in by different families, 
some as memorials but many as presents. The magnificent large 
window in the end of the nave, at least twenty-five feet high, in 
four sections, was put in by the four Baird brothers, the great 
iron men who own the sixty furnaces of the Garthsherrie iron 
works, each brother putting in one of the sections. The opposite 
window at the end of the choir, about the same size as the Baird 
window and a beautiful piece of work, was the gift of Queen 
Victoria. All the windows in the cathedral, except those in the 
clere-story, and including those in the crypts, are completed, and 
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are all beautiful. It was in one of the crypts of this church that 
Scott laid the scene of one of his novels in which Rob Roy gave 
Osbaldistone notice of his danger. 

I attended service in the cathedral on Sunday morning and was 
surprised to see that they used a ritual, although not as elaborate 
as that of the Episcopal Church. 

The customary long extempore prayer of the Presbyterian service 
was a perfect model, not too many words or too few, each one fall- 
ing into its place as if it fitted there ; I do not think it could have 
been improved if it had been formulated in the study, which it 
might have been. There was a large fine choir, and the superb 
organ was well played. At the end of the service at least one half 
of the people waited in their seats to hear the organist play the 
concluding voluntary. 

Sunday is rigidly kept in both England and Scotland. In Glas- 
gow, as in London, it is as still and dead on Sunday as in a New 
England village in the days of the Puritans; you can get break- 
fast at a restaurant up to eleven o'clock and luncheon between 
twelve and three, after which they all shut up, and nothing more 
can be had until after six and up to eleven, when they are again 
obliged to close^ 

In 1830 the guilds bought the ground in the rear of the cathe- 
dral and laid out a cemetery, setting aside a portion of the ground 
for the Jews. It is a high rocky formation and all the graves and 
tombs have to be blasted out of the solid rock. A column with a 
statue of John Knox stands upon the highest point, which, with 
the many other costly monuments, attests the great wealth of the 
people. 
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When in London a friend gave me a letter of introduction to 
Pierce, the principal man of John Elder & Co., the great Clyde 
ship builders, the firm that built the Arizona, Alaska and Oregon. 
Upon presenting the letter I found that Mr. Pierce was in London^ 
but one of the partners received me very politely and oflfered to 
show me through the yards. I saw that he was busy, however, and 
suggested that one of his young men would suit me just as well 
and I would not interfere with his engagements. He thanked me 
and called a bright young fellow, who showed me every thing. It 
is an immense place, employing at present — they were not very 
busy, the young man said — four thousand men. They are now 
building for the Cunard line three steamships of the pattern of the 
Oregon, only somewhat larger. One, the Umbria, is launched and 
well on the way to completion ; another is almost ready to be 
launched, and the third has the frame all up and the plating well 
advanced. Two of them will be completed for the spring and 
summer trips of 1885, and the third, I should suppose, will be 
finished next summer. These are the only large steamships they 
have on hand. There were several smaller ships on the stocks, but 
they did not seem to think that they amounted to much. Every 
thing about the place was nicely arranged for the business and 
moved like clock work. The building of the hulls takes but little 
machinery, principally punches, shearing machines and furnaces to 
bend the angle iron for the frame of the hull. The angle iron is 
about the weight we use so much of, and is bent to pattern forms. 
Then comes the shearing and punching to prepare for the riveters^ 
of whom there is an army. 

The engines for the ship now finishing were set up in the shop^ 
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completed, and they had just commenced taking them down to 
put them on board the vessel. They are grand pieces of machin- 
ery, and I was pleased to have an opportunity of seeing a set of 
steamship engines of these dimensions, where I could get all around 
them. Although massive, as you will imagine, yet the proportions 
are so perfect that you hardly realize their immense size. The 
machine shop was very much crowded with tools and did not please 
me as much as that of Penn & Sons at Greenwich. The boiler 
shop and foundry are large and airy. Like the engines, the boilers 
are set up in the position in which they will be on board the ship. 
They looked like a row of tenement houses. 

I saw them working a steam riveter on one of the boilers. The 
rivets were not heated to much more than a cherry-red, the 
machinery pressing each one with great force and maintaining the 
pressure until the next rivet was ready. With rivets about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter and the boiler iron at least an inch 
thick, the riveter pressed the sheets together as though they were 
paper. There was a lot of wood-working machinery doing the 
most perfect work, and a large lumber yard with an army of wood 
workers doing the joiner's work. I have seen nothing in Europe 
that interested me more than these works. 

It is the custom in Glasgow to close all workshops at one o'clock 
on Saturdays, in order, they say, to give the men time to provide 
for their Sunday wants. Wishing to see what the men did on their 
holiday, I went one Saturday afternoon through one of the 
principal streets of a neighborhood called Blazes, on account of the 
numerous iron works in that part of the city. It was crowded with 
men, women and children. The men had washed their faces, but 
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were in their rough working clothes with colored comforters around 
their necks. They seem to have little self-respect. Mingled with 
the crowd were slatternly dressed women carrying weazen-faced 
babies, wrapped up in dirty shawls or any thing they could find. 
It was a sight that would be impossible in the United States, unless 
it were in some of the mining districts that are principally inhabited 
by imported labor. These women and many of the men seem to 
me to tell the old story of whisky, and I doubt if the half holiday 
is any advantage to them. In one place a crowd had gathered 
around a man who was selling some nostrum ; in another the 
Salvation Army was holding forth, while in still another there was 
a political meeting, where some fellow, who had found that he 
could use his tongue, was giving his opinion of the government in 
as plain language as one of our stump speakers. It was like a 
farce. 

I find that skilled mechanics are paid nearly as much as with us, 
while for clothing and some such things they pay a lower price ; 
but, every thing considered, I think that living is more expensive 
here and not so comfortable. There is a chance for any man who 
has the brains to raise himself in his business, but the class lines, 
which are so much more definitely drawn, render it more difficult 
than with us. 

I made an excursion some fifty miles down the Clyde to Rothesay 
and saw on the way all the ship yards on the river, besides having 
a good view of Greenock, a large shipping port. At Glasgow, the 
Clyde is a narrow stream not more than two hundred feet wide, 
but deep and with an odor like the basin at Baltimore in summer 
time. It is spanned by some fine bridges above the shipping. 
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connecting the east with the west side ; for both sides of the river 
are busy places. There are some fine docks and wharves extending 
a long distance down the river, and they are fully occupied, every 
thing seeming to be alive with business. 

Greenock lies at the foot of some hills that run parallel with the 
river, and with the fine residences scattered on the slopes behind it 
presents a very beautiful appearance from the water. Rothesay is 
a pleasant town, full of people, and a watering place where many 
pleasure seekers go in the summer from Glasgow and other parts of 
Scotland, it being to them something like what Cape May is to us» 
I think the principal amusements are rowing and sailing and no- 
great amount of bathing. 

The boats that run down the Clyde are unlike ours, they have 
cabins below but no covering over the boat, so that in case of rain 
you have to sit on deck and take it or go down into the cabin 
which can not accommodate one half of the passengers. Some of 
the boats are over three hundred feet long, with no guards except 
at the wheel. They are very powerful and fast, running some 
twenty miles an hour. The fares are cheap— sixty-two and a half 
cents for a return ticket from Glasgow to Rothesay, fifty miles, and 
the way they were crowded put me in mind of the Coney Island 
boats. 

Affectionately yours, 

D. L. Bartlett. 

Liverpool^ August 14, 1884. 
My Dear Ned : 

We went from Glasgow to Edinburgh by what is called the " Way 
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of the Trossacks," a journey which consumed nearly twelve hours, 
while it is only about an hour and a half by the direct route. We 
left Glasgow by cars and in about an hour reached Loch Lomond, 
a sheet of water some twenty miles long, where we took a 
small steamboat. The twenty miles on the water was a two 
hours ride. Loch Lomond is celebrated in Scott's poems, as 
in fact are all the lakes in this part of Scotland. It is a beautiful 
fiheet of water surrounded by high hills which the Scotch 
call mountains. In many places it reminds me of the Hudson River, 
as sometimes the hills of the opposite sides would almost meet, and 
we would wonder how we were to get through, until the boat came 
up to the place. There are several villages on the lake with fine 
hotels that appeared to be full of strangers whom the boat was 
taking up at one place and leaving at another. 

There have been a great number of hydropathic or water-cure 
establishments built on the lake, and almost all of them have proved 
to be failures, A large amount of money must have been lost in 
them, but to make them pay as well as possible they have been 
converted into hotels which are much frequented. It is fortunate 
that they have them this year, for the cholera scare has kept the 
people from going to the Continent and has made them flock in 
crowds to Scotland, filling every place to overflowing. 

At the head of the lake we took carriages across country to Loch 
Katrine, a much more striking piece of water than Loch Lomond, 
and more interesting, as it was from this lake that the scenes in 
Scott's poem of the " Lady of the Lake" were taken, every point 
being described. In the center is Ellen's Island, where Fitz James 
sought the fair maid. The stage ride lasted about an hour and a 
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half, over hills that tourists gush about a great deal, but, as conw 
pared with the rides you took in California, they are rather tame. 
However, it makes a pleasant change from the small steamers. 
There was a great crowd and I had occasion to use my English at 
one place. There were more passengers than seats in the carriages^ 
and we happened to be left out. I got hold of the man who seemed 
to be in authority, and talked to him in language which I do not 
believe could be expressed in all the French or German ever writtent 
He understood it, for we were accommodated. I can not tell you 
what a satisfaction it was to be able to say what I wished, and to 
have it understood, after being bottled up for a year. 

At the head of Loch Katrine we took carriages again and drove 
over the same ground that was taken by Fitz James and Roderick 
Dhu, leading to Coilantogle Ford, where the famous combat took 
place between them. Our driver was careful to show us all the 
interesting points, and some were easily recognized from des> 
criptions. 

Sterling Castle stands on a high hill and is an historical ruin. It 
is where James* court was held at the time of his hunting expedi- 
tion and combat with Roderick Dhu. Scott's story has invested 
the ruins with peculiar interest. At Sterling we changed cars for 
Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh is a much more beautiful city than I expected to see. 
The old town with the castle is on quite an elevation and the 
houses cover the hill to its base, making some of the streets a steep 
grade. In this part are the quaint old houses, one of them shown 
as that once occupied by John Knox, and others as the homes 
of different worthies of note. The castle was once considered 
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impregnable, and from its position must have been easy to defend. 
The crown and sword of Scotland are kept there in a large iron cage. 
They had been lost for over one hundred years, but there was a 
general impression that they were concealed somewhere in the 
castle, and in the early part of the century the Scotch parliament 
appointed a committee, one of whom was Sir Walter Scott, to 
search for them. In the search they came upon an old chest, and 
the lock having been broken by a blacksmith, in it were found the 
long lost crown and sword. They had been secretd to keep them 
from falling into the hands of the English government. Naturally 
they are highly prized by the Scotch people. There is in the 
castle a bronze cannon taken from the Turks which has a twenty 
Inch bore, but I doubt whether it would stand a charge of powder 
strong enough to make it effective. 

Holyrood Palace is a more interesting place still ; there is more 
Scottish history woven around it. It was in this palace that so 
many of the incidents in the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, took 
place. The rooms she occupied are shown, and the place where 
Rizzio was assassinated, as well as the spot to which they dragged 
his body after the murder. Even the blood stains on the floor are 
still shown. I did not like to appear to be skeptical, but did want 
to ask how often the stains had been renewed. It was all very 
interesting, however, in addition to being a gallery of portraits, not 
particularly valuable as pictures, and, perhaps, not correct like- 
nesses of the subjects, but still one could fancy they were. The 
events that happened in the palace are very thrilling even in a bare 
recital. There are the ruins of what must have been a very 
beautiful church in its day, where many of the notable people of 
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Scotland have been buried. One part of the palace is in good 
condition, and the queen occupies it on her visits to the city. 

Edinburgh has an institution something like our McDonogh 
School. When James the Sixth of Scotland, upon the death of 
Elizabeth, became James the First of England, thus uniting the 
two crowns, a man by the name of Herriot followed him to 
London and engaged in the business of a silversmith, making a very 
large fortune and becoming a lender of money to the king. The 
king was pleased with him, and upon one occasion asked him to 
dine. The dinner was very fine and during the time spent at the 
table Herriot, in turn, invited the king to dine with him, promising 
to serve a dinner more expensive than the king's ; and James, to 
humor him, accepted the invitation. When the dinner took place 
it was a very plain affair, so much so that the king remarked it, 
upon which Herriot went to a cupboard and brought out a number 
of the king's notes for a large amount ; these, one by one, he lighted 
from a candle, until all were destroyed and then asked if his dinner 
was not the more expensive. Whenever King James wanted 
money he would send for Jingling George, the nickname he had 
given Herriot, because he always jingled the silver. At his death 
Herriot left a large amount of money to found a school in Edin- 
burgh, much in the same way that McDonogh did for Baltimore. 
The school fund now amounts to over one million pounds sterling, 
and besides supporting a school of two hundred and twenty boys as 
well as the McDonogh institution does, it is supporting the schools 
of the city, which are attended by over five thousand children In 
fact Edinburgh has lain down on the Herriot fund and from it 
sustains her public schools. They go further with their boys than 
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we do at the McDonogh in consequence of their more abundant 
means. The boys who are appointed receive money from the fund 
until they have finished their trades, making an item of expense 
which I see in looking over the reports for the last summer 
amounted to nearly two thousand pounds. When McDonogh died 
he thought he had left property enough to educate five or six 
thousand boys at a time ; at that time he did not anticipate our 
civil war. 

The university has a large medical department, and the hospitals 
near by which are connected with it will accommodate several 
hundred patients. The church where John Knox preached is 
shown with a great deal of pride ; but I suspect, from my obser- 
vation, that it is a church like the man's jack-knife, which had had 
three new blades and two new handles, but was the same old knife 
still. 

The new part of Edinburgh is very clean and beautiful. It is on 
rolling ground and has several squares and small parks surrounded 
by elegant residences The National Bank of Scotland is one of 
three banks that occupy one building. The center one would be 
noticed as a fine bit of architecture anywhere. It is of the richest 
Corinthian architecture, with a pediment sustained by columns 
which must be nearly thirty feet high, and the frieze and cornice 
are brought out over the columns in a way that I have never 
seen anywhere else, but with a very rich effect. The Bank 
of Scotland does a large business and its officers were very 
polite. 

One of the regulation things to do while in Edinburgh, is to visit 
Abbotsford, the home of Scott, and include at the same time 
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Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys. We went by rail to Melrose and 
there took a carriage for the rest of the way — about five miles. 
Abbotsford is pleasantly situated on the river Tweed, a small 
stream, and the grounds around the house are laid out in lawns, 
beautifully kept. You enter the fine, large house through a base- 
ment room, pay the guide sixpence, and go up some stone steps to 
the principal floor, where the working room of the library is 
entered. The room is about fifteen feet square; the sides are 
covered with books and the poet's writing desk and chair are in 
the center of the room, as he used them when at work. In a case 
are the cane, pipe and other personal belongings that he was accus- 
tomed to use, while numerous mementoes are hanging around on 
the walls. All these things bring Scott's daily life vividly before 
you. The principal library, which is quite large, contains some 
twenty thousand volumes, as well as most of the presents he had 
received during his lifetime. Among the gifts are richly carved 
chairs from Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, four chairs from George 
the Fourth, a beautiful vase from Byron, and a case filled with 
small rare things from different people, one being the portfolio 
taken from the carriage of Napoleon the First after the battle of 
Waterloo. The next two rooms form an armory, in which he had 
made a collection of rare implements of warfare, from the battle-axe 
to the best known arms of his day, with a great many suits of 
armor, and among these are interspersed many other curiosities. 

The rooms I have described make a circuit, and as you leave the 
last one, the stair landing is reached from which you entered the 
small library. We drove back to Melrose to lunch, after which we 
went through the ruins of the abbey, where a great many notable 
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people are buried. In its prime it must have been a fine church ; 
even now it is beautiful in its ruins. 

From Melrose we drove to Dryburgh Abbey — about four miles. 
We stopped at a river where there was a foot bridge, the driver tell- 
ing us that we would have to walk the rest of the way — it would 
take about ten minutes, he said. At the opposite end of the bridge 
an old Scotchman, who was making curiosities with which to gull 
tourists, asked me for a penny for toll and gave me the direction 
to the abbey. It was a warm day and the distance was over a 
mile, if it was a foot. 

Sir Walter Scott, his wife, son and son-in-law Lockhart are 
buried there and have fine monuments, and it is these that draw 
tourists to the abbey. It is a large ruin, larger than Melrose, but 
having seen so many such things in the past year it did not 
impress me as it otherwise would have done. I finished it very 
quickly and trudged back to the carriage again, becoming more 
disgusted at every step. As I was passing the old toll-gatherer's 
shop at the bridge he stopped me again, to pay for going back. 
This was the last ounce on the camel's back, and turning on him, 
I asked him in a tone of voice which, combined with my want of 
reverence, seemed to strike him dumb, why they had not buried 
Sir Walter Scott at Melrose Abbey and not make a man pay toll 
for crossing a miserable bridge that swung so that he feared to go 
over, and then make him take such an infernal walk to get to the 
abbey. The sight of that man's face as he looked at me was some- 
thing worth remembering. 

When I got to the carriage where my wife had had the good 
sense to remain, I found that she had been amusing herself listen- 
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ing to the remarks of the people as they came back and studying 
the faces of the drivers, who knew that they were humbugging us 
to gratify our curiosity. We drove to the depot and were back in 
Edinburgh at six o'clock, very tired. 

There is an unfinished building in Edinburgh that was built or 
commenced as a place in which to put the remains of the Scots 
who fell at Waterloo. It was started on such a scale that the 
funds gave out before it was half finished, and so it has remained 
to this day. The Glasgow people, partly in banter, I suppose, 
offered to finish it, if the coat-of-arms of Glasgow were placed on 
it. This, of course, was indignantly refused. But if the building 
had been started in Glasgow, it would not have been stopped for 
want of funds — there is nothing unfinished there. 

From Edinburgh we returned to Liverpool, passing through 
Carlisle, the first city reached after leaving Scotland. Carlisle is 
quite a large city, and like all the others, black with smoke and full 
of life We came down on the main line to London until we 
reached Preston, where we changed cars for Liverpool, and then 
rode for more than two and a half hours through a continuous iron 
and coal district. At times there were more than twenty collieries 
in sight at once There were towns also which seemed to be made 
up of iron works, rolling mills, etc., or which were centers for the 
manufacture of chemicals, with a capacity for turning out immense 
quantities. For the whole of this distance the sun was almost 
obscured by the smoke. 

There are a great number of canals, built before the railroads, 
that transport quantities of material, but the quick transportation 
of the roads has in a great measure superseded them. It was 
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through some such district as this that Dickens laid the scene of 
the wanderings of Little Nell, when she was trying to lead Grand- 
father Whitehead away from the temptations of gambling, and 
where she was sheltered in a large rolling mill, and allowed to sleep 
on a pile of warm ashes. Dickens' description is so vivid that the 
district did nofseem to be altogether strange. 

All the iron furnaces we passed had large accumulations of iron 
about them, showing that there was more difficulty in selling than 
in making. From all I can learn, the iron trade is as much 
depressed in England as with us. A gentleman who is largely 
engaged in the production of iron and coal told me that you had 
only to mention coal and iron to a capitalist to make him close his 
pocket-book like a vise. 

Affectionately yours, D. L. Bartlett. 

S. S. Oregon, off Sandy Hook, 

August 23, 1884. 
Dear Ned : 

We have had an ideal trip. We left Liverpool on the i6th, and 

were safely started from Queenstown on the afternoon of the 17th. 

The weather has been glorious. We are now in sight of HOME, 

after a run of six days, nine hours and fifty-two minutes — the best 

time that has been made across the Atlantic up to the present. 

In looking back on the fifteen months of our journey we have 

every cause for gratitude, for we have been without accident, .delay 

or serious illness. We seem to have always missed the evil and 

have experienced only the good. 

Affectionately your father, 

D. L. Bartlett. 
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